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Lorp Esxsipz was a homely repre- 
sentative of Scotch aristocracy. He 
was as proud as Lucifer in his own 
way, but that way was quaint and 
unsuspected by strangers; and his 
outward appearance and manners, 
and the principles he professed, were 
even humorously homely and al- 
most democratical. Pretension of 
any kind moved him to an exagger- 
ation of this natural homeliness ; 
though when his dignity was really 
touched nobody could be more de- 
cided in his treatment of the vulgar, 
whom on ordinary occasions he 
seemed to incline towards, and to 
whom, so long as they made no ficti- 
tious claims to importance, he was 
whimsically friendly and indulgent. 
He had many other paradoxical sen- 
timents about him. Being a high 
Tory by tradition and born belief, 
it happened to him now and then 
to take up a trenchant Radical 
theory, which he clung to with the 
obstinacy of his race, and would 
carry out in the most uncompro- 
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mising manner. He was keenly in-- 
telligent when he chose; but when 
he did not choose, no lout in the 
village could be more thickheaded 
than the old lord, nor show greater: 
need to have everything ‘‘ summered 
and wintered” to him, as Lady Esk- 
side often impatiently said. He: 
had strong feelings, but they lay 
very deep, and were seldom exhib- 
ited to the common eye, his own 
consciousness of their existence 
showing itself chiefly in a hasty 
determination to avoid all means 
of moving them, which gave many 
ignorant persons the impression that 
our old lord was an_ ill-tempered 
man. He was impatient, I allow, 
and resented all long and slow ex- 
planations, except when it happened 
to be his caprice to put on the air 
of requiring them. He was a little. 
man, With lively hazel eyes gleaming 
out from overhanging grizzled eye- 
brows, and many people were afraid 
of his sharp retorts and ruthless 
questions; not a man with whom, 
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you may be sure, sentimental con- 
siderations wou!d weigh much—or 
-at least who would permit it to be 
seen how much they weighed. 

He was very much startled when 
he heard what had happened—so 
much startled that he received the 
tale in comparative silence, half 
stupefied by the strange incident ; 
and allowed himself to be led by 
his wife to the side of the bed where 
the child slept profoundly, almost 
‘without a word of remark. He 
:stood and gazed at it, his keen eyes 
‘twinkling from beneath their heavy 
eyebrows, and his under lip work- 
ing, as it habitually did when he was 
moved by any feeling which he did 
not choose to show. But he uttered 
nothing more than an unintelligible 
‘“humph!” and instead of sym- 
pathising with Lady Eskside’s ex- 
citement, her tearful enthusiasm, 
.and the tumult of agitation in 
which she was, turned away almost 
avithout response, and went off to 
his study, where he had been pain- 
fully busy with calculations and 
cogitations over the ‘ Journal of 
Agriculture ;’ for he was a great 
farmer, and just then deeply occu- 
pied with the question of manures, 
@ study of thrilling and delicate in- 
terest. He tried to resume thes2 
studies, but for this his philosophy 
did not suffice. He sat down, how- 
ever, by his table as before, and, with 
his periodical open before him— 
working his under lip, which pro- 
jected slightly, and bending his 
brows—gave his mind to this new 

roblem, which was more astound- 
ing than anything in agriculture. 
After a while he rose and rang 
the bell. It was answered by Hard- 
ing the English butler, who had 
been in Lord Eskside’s service for 
thirty ycars, and knew all about 
the fa:nily as an old servant knows 
—that is, rather more than there is 
to knew. The fact, however, that 
Hard ng was English, gave a certain 


peculiarity to the connection be- 
tween himself and his old master, 
who was equally ready to hold him 
up to admiration as “a good solid 
Englishman, not troubling himself 
about whimsies,” or to denounce 
him as “a doited English body, 
never understanding the one-half of 
what you said to him.” Lord Esk. 
side had a mingled trust in Harding 
and contempt for him, which I do 
not think he could have entertained 
for a countryman of his own. 

“ Harding,” he said, “ come in 
and shut the door. I suppose you 
know all that’s happened in the 
house to-night. You should have 
called me. Haven’t I always told 
you to: call me when anything out 
of the way occurred ?” 

“My lord,” said Harding, not 
without agitation, “there has never 
nothing happened much out of the 
way before. When I did call your 
lordship the night of the fire in the 
laundry, your lordship said I was a 
doited old fool—and how was I to 
know ” 

“That will do,” said Lord Esk- 
side; “you needn’t recriminate, 
The thing I want to know is about 
this child. How did it come? 
who brought it? My lady has 
told me something, but I want your 
account. Now take your time, and 
begin at the beginning.—Who 
brought the boy here ?” 

“ My lord, if I were to die this 
moment,” Harding began 

“Tdiot ! what would you die for 
this moment?” cried the old lord; 
“and if you did die, what informa- 
tion would I get from that? Begin 
at the beginning, I tell you: what 
happened ? none of your adjurationa 
What do you know 2” 

“If your lordship will Ict me 
speak,” said Harding, aggrieved. 
“T don’t know from Adam who 
brought him. It was close upon 
dark, and the storm raging. 1 
thought it was nothing but the wind 
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that swept in, and a blast of rain 
that came full in my face. There 
hasn’t been such a wind that I re- 
collect since the year Mr. Richard 
went first to college—when there was 
a hawful storm as your lordship may 
remember P 

“ Never mind the storm,” said 
Lord Eskside, with an effort of pa- 
tience, “ think a little—When did 
this occur? Fix upon the hour, 
Now — that’s something definite. 
We'll get on from that.” 

“ That there can be no doubt 
about, my lord,” said Harding, 
promptly. “ The bell was ringing 
for the servants’ hall supper—which 
made it a little hard at first to hear 
the dvoor-bell. We has our supper 
sharp at irine 

(“ Trust him to mind his times 
of eating !” ejaculated Lord Eskside: 
“an Englishman never forgets that.”) 

“ And just then the door- 
bell rang. Not expecting nobody, 
I was a little scared-like. Isaid to 
myself, ‘Who’s this a-coming at this 
time of the night ?” and I called to 
Mrs. ’Arding 

“Lordsake, man, never 
your thoughts or your Mrs, 
ing! get on.’ 

ce | ‘called to Mrs. ’Arding, my 
ford,” said the butler, solemnly, “ to 
wait and see who it was afore they 
went into supper. It might have 
been visitors unexpected, as I’ve 
known to arrive all in an ’eap aud 
never a room ready. It might have 
been Mr. Richard, as is always par- 
ticular, Beg your lordship’s par- 
don, that was what passed through 
my ‘ead. Then them as_ was 
outside rang again. I’m a bit con- 
fused with all that’s ’appened. It 
was that loud that it sounded like 
the day of judgment 

“There are to be no bells that 
ever I heard of at the day of judg- 
ment,” said his master; “ leave meta- 
phors, man, and give me facts— 
that’s all I want.” 


” 


mind 


Hard- 
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“ Then they got to knocking on 
the door, my lord—not using the 
knocker like people as knows, I 
ain’t superstitious, though I’ve heard 
tales enough to make your hairstand 
up on your head since I've been in 
the north—warnings and that sort. 
But I did say to myself, if so he it’s 
for his lordship or my lady—-spirits 
being in the family, so to speak 
Was it something else your lordship 

was pleased to want 7” 

“Send for your wife,” growled 
Lord Eskside, who had rung the 
bell violently, and now stood im- 
patient on the hearth, with his back 
to the fire, working ‘his projecting 
lips and shaggy ey ebrows. This was 
sO very common an interuption of 
the more important interviews be- 
tween master and man, that Mrs 
Harding came without further call, 
not sorry of the opportunity of get- 
ting rid of a little of her own excite- 
ment, and very anxious to know, 
in a matter of xo much moment, 
“ what my lord would say.” 

“ Look here,” said her master. 
“ What did he see? Not a word 
can I get out of him but. havers, 
What did the mansee? I suppose 
you were there too, like all the rest 
of the house—like everybody, in 
short, except myself. What did he 
see ?” 

“ He saw naething, my lord, that 
I can make out,” said the house- 
keeper ; “ just the door dung open 
in his face with the wind and a 
good push from the outside. It’s 
been a wilde night, and the sounds 
of the storm were awfu’ confusing 
even to the like of me. So far as I 
can discover, there was just some- 
thing thrown inside, and a blast of 
weet, and the big door snatched 
out of his hand and clashed to, and 
all in a moment before he could say 
a word. That’s a’ that I can make 
out. I was in the servants’ pas- 
sage myself listening and wonder- 
ing, and a’ in a tremble with the 
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thoughts of visitors or waur. He 
didna say a word but gaed a kind 
of skreigh, and I kent something 
had happened. When I ran into the 
hall, and a’ the women after me—for 
ye ken the story of the Eskside 
warning, my lord, as well as me— 
there was the wean standing up in 
the corner against the wa’, and him 
there glow’ring at it, as if the bon- 
vie bit laddie was a ghaist.” 

“ And that’s all ?” 

“That’s all, my lord, as far as I 
can find out—he says he saw a figure, 
but what kind of a figure Z 

“ Tt was a woman wrapped in 
a cloak,” said Harding, somewhat 

‘ sullenly—*“ I was coming to that ; 
a tall figure of a woman, not like 
nobody I know—a sort of a beggar 
—a tramp.” 

“ Would you know her again, if 
you saw her ?” asked Lord Eskside. 

“ As for that, my lord—I see as 
she had black hair hanging down, 
and something red twisted round 
her neck,—a roughish sort of a 
woman. She caught hold of the 
door and shut it in my face,” said 
Harding, roused to energy, “ though 
she was the one as was outside and 
me in 2: 

“ And said nothing—you are sure 
she said nothing ?” 

“ Not a word, my lord. I called 
out to her, Hollo! ‘old ’ard!” said 
Harding ; “ but she didn’t pay no 
attention. She took hold of the 
door, and dragged it out of my 
hand. It’s true as I was taken by 
surprise and didn’t put out my 

. strength.” 

“A muckle strong randy of a 
woman,” said Mrs, Harding. “I 
think I maun have seen her the 
other day down by the lodge, with 
a bairn tied on her back ina shaw] :” 
then suddenly perceiving her mis- 
take, she added, “ no that such a 
quean could have anything to do 
with—with our wee gentleman, if 


my lady’s right; and she’s aye right,” 


the housekeeper continued in a 
lower tone, with keen eyes fixed on 
the old lord. Mrs, Harding. knew 
her master and mistress, and flat- 
tered herself that she had no small 
influence with them ; but part of her 
power, like that of many other 
popular oracles, consisted in her 
vivid perception of the variations in 
the minds of her employers, whom 
she often seemed to lead by means 
of prompt and instantaneous follow- 
ing. She was herself very much 
excited, very doubtful and uncertain 
about this strange event; and she 
watched her master with a sharp- 
ness of observation which proved 
the urgency of the case. As for 
Lord Eskside, he stood knitting his 
brow and forgetting, or at least 
ignoring, the pair who stood, one 
sharply, and one dally, attentive, 
awaiting his next observation. 
When he spoke, his utterance was 
sharp and sudden—the abrupt issue 
of a long deliberation. 

“ Have you any reason to suppose 
that this—person—this woman— 
has been haunting the place? You 
say you saw her down at the lodge ?” 

“I saw a—beggar-wife,” said the 
housekeeper, subdued; “but on 
second thoughts, my lord——” 

“2 second thoughts !” cried 
her master, impatiently ; then turning 
to her husband,—“ and you, Hard- 
ing, had you ever seen her before ?” 

Harding paused ; he balanced 
himself first on one leg and then on 
the other ; he scratched his puzzled 
head, fixing his old master with his 
eyes, in the hope that this precaution 
would guard him against an out- 
burst. “ Seen her before, your lord- 
ship ?”’ Harding said finally, with 
caution; “ I’ve seen—a many like 
her i 

“ Fool! can’t you answer a plain 
question ?” cried his master, furious. 
“ Had you seen her before? could 
you recognise her again ?” 

“ My lord, I’m no wanting to 
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interfere out of a woman’s sphere,” 
said the housekeeper. “ You ken 
better than me, both your lordship 
and him; but if you'll just con- 
sider He saw her one mo- 
ment, nae mair. He was sair taken 
by surprise; it was dark, and the 
wind blowing wild, and the rain in 
his face. You should see the hall 
a’ weet where it came in—and just 
one moment, my lord! If it had 
been myself he would scarce have 
kent me. And his een are no so 
shairp as they once were, your lord- 
ship well knows.” 

“Oh ay, Marg’ret, I know ; you 
ake his part whatever happens ® 

“ And wha but me should take 
his part, when he’s my man?” said 
the housekeeper, triumphantly. As 
soon as she had brought that reluc- 
tant impatient smile momentarily to 
her master’s face, she was safe, she 
knew. Lord Eskside stood lost in 
his own thoughts for some time 
before he dismissed them, forgetting 
their existence, though to them he 
was the centre of the earth, and 
could not be forgotten. When at 
last, coming to himself abruptly, he 
waved his hand and muttered some- 
thing about the night being too far 
spent for further action, the pair 
left the room with very different 
sentiments. Harding, who had not 
yet recovered the discomfort of his 
watch in the wet avenue, was too 
thankful to be spared further trouble 
to disturb himself with any ques- 
tions; but his wife, more interested, 
partly from her deeper coneern in 
all that affected the family, and 
partly, perhaps, from mere feminine 
preoccupation with the mystery, was 
by no means satisfied. “Is my 
lady right ?” she kept saying to her- 
self; and put the evidence together 
with that strange ability and clear- 
headedness which family servants, 
whose entire intelligence is absorbed 
in the facts of a family history, so 
often show. My lady was general- 
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ly right—at least her opinions were 
generally approved and adopted by 
the household, which comes to much 
the same thing ; but there was a 
huge gulf of doubt before her, which 
Mrs. Harding contemplated with a 
disquieted mind. How could this 
beggar’s brat be the heir of Esk- 
side? He was like the Rosses; he 
was called by their favourite name— 
“a daftlike name, no doubt, and out 
of the common,” the housekeeper 
acknowledged to herself ; but yet the 
difficulties overbalanced the proba- 
bilities in the judgment of this keen 
though homely observer. She drove 
her husband nearly frantic by dwell- 
ing upon the subject all the night 
long. “It ain’t none of our basi- 
ness,” said Harding ; “trust my lord 
and my lady to mind theirselves ; 
it ain’t got ‘nothing to say to us.’ 
He was very glad to get rid of so 
troublesome a question, and to mind 
his work, as he said; for a better 
servant, as both his master and 
mistress often declared, was not to 
be found in Seotland. His wife 
had her faults; but she lay awake 
half the night pondering this strange 
incident while he slept the sleep 
of the just, unburdened by any 
anxieties, But he was more ex- 
act than she was (with her dis- 
turbed mind) about the comfort of 
the household next morning. On 
the whole, it is difficult to say which 
kind of service is the best. 

Lord Eskside remained for some 
time longer in his study, and then 
he went up- -stairs to the drawing- 
room, to join the ladies. Lady 
Eskside, however, was not to be 
found there, and a certain look of 
agitation was over the place of which 
she was the natural soul. She had 
gone up to“ the nursery,”—long dis- 
used and unaccustomed words !—to 
sit by the child’s bedside, and brood 
over his slumbers. Mary Percival 
was sitting by the fire alone, with a 
book upon her lap, which she did 
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not even pretend to read. The fire 
was low, the lamp was low, the 
room was less bright than usual, 
and everything told of some oc- 
currence which had broken up 
the ordinary calm, Mary put her 
book aside and took up some knit- 
ting which lay on the table, when 
the old lord entered and took 
his position on the hearth-rug, with 
his back to the fire as usual; but 
her knitting was a mere pretence, as 
her reading had been—the pre- 
tence of a pretence, for she only 
held it vaguely in her hand. For 
some little time nothing was said 
exccpt a few commonplaces conse- 
quent on Lord Eskside’s curt impa- 
tient remarks. How bad the lights 
were! it was the lamp that had 
run down, Mary said ; and went and 
screwed it up again, with a hand 
that trembled. Where was my lady ? 
—She had gone upstairs; Mary 
did not know if she meant to come 
down again ; perhaps, having been 
a good deal shaken, she had gone to 
bed. Humph ! Lord Eskside said, 
working his under lip, and bending 
his shaggy brows. Mary felt pained 
and embarrassed, like a stranger 
involved in a family quarrel, and 
obliged to explain the conduct of 
one member of a household to an- 
other; and she felt the silence 
almost intolerable as she sat down 
again, and took her knitting in her 
hand. At last the old lord rushed 
abruptly into the all-absorbing sub- 
ject, as was his way. 

‘What do you think of all this, 
Mary? You're a sensible girl. Is 
my lady out of her mind? or what’s 
to be done about this—child ?” 

“Oh, Lord Eskside,” said Mary, 
with tremulous agitation, “how 
could she be wrong cn sucha point ? 
It is Richard’s child.” 

‘“* How should she not be wrong? 
how is any one to know? a name- 
less brat, without sign or surety ; 
probably some gipsy’s spawn or 


other. ‘Right! It could be but a 
guess at the best.” 
You did not see him,” said Mary, 
faltering. “Ile is like—his father,” 
“Like his father!” cried Lord 
Eskside ; and he began to pace up 


‘and down the long, large, partially- 


lighted room, a moving atom in 
it, yet supreme in his disturbed 
and disturbing humanity ;.“ like his 
father !—very probab!y—but how 
can we tell who is his father? I 
think my lady, poor soul, has gone 
out of her mind.” 

“But you have not seen him,” 
said Mary, softly, not knowing what 
to say. P 

* T have seen the creature, a litile 
dark toad. Dick was always fair 
and feeble like my mother’s family, 
a fusionless being. We must write 
for him, and have his opinion, God 
bless me, Mary ? if they both hold to 
it, mother and son, and this found- 
ling grows up as heir to the property, 
how is he ever to establish his titie? 
We'll have Sandy Pringle down 
upon us with all the Scots law at 
his finger-ends—and what am I, a 
reasonable man, to do ?” 

“ Oh, Lord Eskside, that is a long 
way off,” cried Mary, laying hold 
of the first argunient that occurred 
to her. 

“Things are none the easier for 
being a long way off,” said the old 
iord ; and then be fell silent, pacing 
up and down the room, and finally 
returned to his place on the hearth- 
rug, where he stood pondering and 
waiting for his wife, whose hasty 
conclusions he so much objected 
to, yet whose presence and energy 
bore him up. Had she been there 
to argue with him, the strange thing 
that had occurred would have looked 
real. But in her absence what 
could Lord Eskside do but fret and 
fume? Mary and her gentle argu- 
ments were unsubstantial to him as 
any of the other shadows that. filled 
the silent and deserted room, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Richard Ross had not visited 
his parents for years. He had 
scarcely been at home at all since 
the miserable catastrophe which 
had so fatally enlightened the 
world as to the folly of his mar- 
riage; and perhaps the certainty 
that he must come now contributed 
something to his mother’s rapture 
in the recovery of his child: for the 
instinct of nature overcomes ali its 
unlikeness ; and Richard, though a 
man whom she would have laughed 
at and scorned had he not been her 
son, was, being her son, dearer than 
ail the world to Lady Eskside. 
The new event which had _hap- 
pened was important enough, and 
his mother’s appeal was still more 
urgent and imperative; but I doubt 
if it would be true to say that there 
was any excitement of feeling, any 
happiness of anticipation in Rich- 
ard’s mind as he traveiled home in 
obedience to the call. Nearly seven 
years had elapsed since his children 
were taken from him, and they had 
been too young to leave any per- 
manent impression on his mind. 
That they were his children was all 
that could be said; and in Richard’s 
mind, as time went on and he be- 
gan to regard his misfortunes with 
a kind of hopeless apathy, they 
had come to be more like shadows 
of their mother than independent 
beings possessing rights and claims 
of their own. The first effect of 
the news was to rouse him to a 
painful sense of his own dismal 
shipwreck and hopeless failure in 
life, rather than to any excitement 
of a more tender kind. Those great 
personal misfortunes which change 
the complexion of our lives may fall 
into the background, they may 
cease to render us actively and al- 
ways wretched; but they lie in 
wait, keeping, as it were, ever within 


‘them out in full force. 


reach, to wake into hot recoliection 
at a touch. Most of us prefer to 
avoid that touch when we can, and 
Richard had done this more persis- 
tently and with greater success than 
most people ; but yet they lay there 
ready, the shame and the pain, 
wanting nothing but a jog to bring 
I would 
not go the length of saying that 
he was touched by no feeiing of 
thankfulness that his child was re- 
stored; but his pleasure was infinite- 
ly less than the suffering he went 
through by means of this r vival of 
all that was most painful in bis life. 
He had Jong outgrown the boyish 
passion which led to his strange 
marriage, and as he had nothing to 
look back upon in connection with 
that marriage that was not miserable 
and humiliating, it is not wonder- 
ful that shame and self-disgust were 
his most lively sensations when it 
was recalled to him. He could not 
understand how he could have been 
guilty of folly so supreme and so 
intense; how he could have bartered 
his credit, his comfort, all the better 
part of life, not to speak of that 
hot love of youth, which in calmer 
years often looks so much like 
folly, even when it is happy and 
fortunate — for what? Nothing. 
He had not even, so far as he 
knew, touched the heart of the 
woman for whom he had made so 
extraordinary a sacrifice. At best 
she had but accepted and sub- 
mitted to his love: she had never 
loved him; his influence had not 
wrought any change in her. He 
had not even affected her being so 
much as to induce her to give up 
the habits of her former life, or 
show any inclination to learn the 
habits of his. She had humiliated 
him in every way, and in no way 
so much as by allowing him to per- 
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ceive his own impotence in regard 
to herself. This gave the last sting 
of bitterness to his recollections, A 
man can bear the outward disa- 
greeables which result from a foolish 
marriage ; he can put up, patiently 
or otherwise, with much that would 
revolt him in any other less close 
and binding connection ; but when, 
in addition to these, he is made to 
feel that he himself is nothing and 
less than nothing to the creature for 
whom he has made these sacrifices, 
it.is inevitable, or almost inevitable, 
that the early infatuation should 
change into a very different feeling. 
Sometimes, it is true, the victim 
of passion, notwithstanding all en- 
lightenment, continues in his sub- 
jection, and goes on adoring even 
when he despises; but such cases 
are rare, and Richard’s was not one 
of them. I cannot understand any 
more than his mother could, how “a 
son of hers” could have ever made 
so extraordinary a mistake in life; 
but now that his existence was 
permanently ruined and devastat- 
ed by this great blunder, Richard 
had felt that his best policy was to 
ignore it utterly. He had lived a 
celibate and blameless life during 
all those years of enforced widow- 
hood. Society knew vaguely that 
he had been married, though most 
people thought him a widower; but 
thongh much in the world, he had 
lived so as to avoid all disagreeable 
inquiries into the actual facts of the 
case. He had never betrayed even 
to his friends the blight which had 
stopped all progress in life for him, 
According to all precedent of fiction, 
some other woman ought to have 
stepped across his path and learned 
his secret, as Mr. Thackeray’s Laura 
does by George Warrington. But 
Richard Ross had indulged in no 
Laura. He had friends enough and 
to spare, but never any close enough 
or dear enough to warrant scandal. 
Instead of Platonic affections he had 


taken to china, a safer weakness ; 
and it was to this tranquil gentle- 
man in the midst of his collections 
that the mother’s letter came, thrust- 
ing back upon his recollection the 
dismal and humiliating melodrama 
of which he had been the hero. It 
is not difficult to imagine in the 
circumstances with what bitter an- 
noyance he bore this revival of all 
his miseries, and girded himself up 
to answer the summons, and for the 
first time appear at home, 

Ile arrived on a spring night as 
mild as the former one I haye de- 
scribed had been boisterous. The 
sun had just set, and the rosy clouds 
hung above the trees of Rosscraig, 
and over the hillside, just tinged here 
and there with the bursting of the 
spring buds, but still for the most 
part brown and leafless, which sloped 
to the brawling Esk. I do not know 
a fairer scene anywhere. Some old 
turrets of the older part of the house, 
belonging to that style of domestic 
architecture which is common to 
France and to Scotland, peeped 
forth above the lofty slope of the 
bank. Had winter been coming, the 
brown, unclothed trees might have 
conveyed an impression of sadness ; 
but as spring was coming they were 
all hopeful, especially where the 
green breaks of new foliage, big 
chestnut buds, and new green leaves 
still creased and folded, threw a waslr 
of delicate colour upon the land- 
scape, Richard’s heart was somewhat 
touched by the feeling that he was 
approaching home; ‘but the more 
his heart was touched the less he 
was inclined to show it; for had 
not he himself injured the perfee- 
tion of that home, which was sur- 
rounded by people who knew, and 
who could not but comment and 
criticise? He heaved an impatient 
sigh, even while his heart was melt- 
ing to the dear familiar place, and 
wished himself away again among 
people who knew nothing abcut 
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him, even though he felt the many 
charms of home steal into his heart 
He was a year or two over thirty—a 
young man, though he did not feel 
young—tall and fair, with a placid 
temper and the gentlest manners; a 
man to all appearances as free from 
passion and as prone to every virtu- 
ous and gentle affection as man could 
be. His aspect, indeed, was that of a 
very model of goodness and English 
domestic perfection—a man who 
would be the discreetest of guides to 
his household, the best of fathers, 
an example to alj surrounding him. 
This was what he ought to have been. 
Had he married Mary Percival this 
is what he would have been ; though 
I think it very likely that Mary 
would have wearied of him without 
knowing why, and found life—had 
she had him—a somewhat languid 
performance. But, unfortunately, 
she was quite unconscious of what 
would have happened had the might 
have been ever come to pass, and 
did not know that she missed 
some evil as well assome good. On 
the contrary, her heart beat far more 
than she would have wished it to 
beat when the roll of the carriage- 
wheels which conveyed Richard was 
heard in the avenue. She stole out 
by the conservatory-door to be out 
of the way, and hid herself in the 
woods which sloped downward to 
Eskside. She scarcely heard the 
brawl of Esk, so Joud was her heart 
beating. Poor Mary! it was not 
Richard alone who had come back 
and had to be met with tranquilly, 
as one stranger meets another—but 
her youth and all her fancies, and 
those anticipations long past which 
were so different from the reality. 
Mary stayed under the budding 
trees till almost the last ray of day- 
light had faded, and the bell from 
the honse, calling all stragglers, 
tinkled from the height among the 
evening echoes. This bell of itself 
was a sign that something had hap- 
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Lord and Lady Eskside 
were homely in their ways, and it 
was never rung when they were 
alone. 

Lady Eskside received her son 
with the child by her side, going 
forward to meet him with little Val 
clinging to her hand; but when 
she forgot Val and threw her arms 
round her own boy whom she had 
pot seen for so long, the child, be- 
wildered, shifted its grasp to her 
gown, which he held fast, somewhat 
appalled as well as jealous at the 
appearance of this new-comer. It 
was not until after Richard had 
received his father’s less effusive 
greeting that even Lady Eskside be- 
thought herself of the occasion of 
the visit—the little silent spectator, 
who, half buried in the folds of 
her gown, watched everything with 
keen eyes. “Ah!” she cried ; then 
with a self-reproach for her own 
carelessness, “I think of my boy 
first, without minding that you are 
thinking of yours. Come, Val, 
and speak to your papa. Oh, Rich- 
ard! oh, my dear! here is the 
child 

“Oh! this is the child, is it?” 
said Richard, with a momentary 
faintness coming over him. He 
did not snatch the little fellow into 
his arms, as his mother thought he 
would. He did something very 
different, for the poor man was 
short-sighted, a thing which none 
of us can help. He took up ner- 
vously that double eyeglass which 
the French call a pince-nez, ‘and 
put it on his nose. He cou ild not 
have seen otherwise had his heart 
been ever so tender; but it would 
be impossible to describe the shock, 
the chiil, which this simple pro- 
ceeding brought upon Lady Esk- 
side. Was there, then, no paternal 
instinct in her son’s heart—none of 
the feeling which had made her 
own expand and glow towards the 
boy? Was her impulse of nature 
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wrong, or his deadened? The old 
lord looked on curiously too, but 
with less vehement feeling, for 
Lady Eskside had a deeper stake in 
the matter. She felt that to find 
herself mistaken, and to have to 
give up the child whom she had 
adopted into her warmest affections, 
would be her death-blow. 

“Richard! you don’t think— 
your father and I — have been 
wrong ?” she cried. 

It was on Lord Eskside’s lip to 
sav that this rash adoption was 
none of his doing, and thus give 
up his wife to her fate ; but he was 
sorry for her, and held his tongue, 
watching the man and the child as 
they stared at each other with gra- 
dually growing interest. The boy 
stood, holding by Lady Eskside’s 
gown, with a “baby scowl upon his 
soft little forehead, half raising one 
arm with instinctive suspicion, as 
he had done on the night of his ar- 
rival to ward off an imaginary blow. 
Richard sat opposite and gazed at 
him intently through his pince-nez. 
Something pathetic, tragic, terrible, 
yet ludicrous, was in the scene. 

“Richard,” faltered Lady Esk- 
side, “ don't keep me in this sus- 
pense. Do you suppose—do you 
think—it is not him ?”’ 

“ What is your name?” said 
Richard, looking at hisson. “ Val? 
—you are sure you are Val and not 
the other? Yes. I suppose, then, 
he’s the eldest,” he said hurriedly, 
getting up and walking away to the 
window at the other eud of the 
room. The old couple were too 
much surprised to say anything. 
They gave a wondering glance at 
each other, and Lord Eskside, put- 
ting up his hand, stopped the crowd 
of wondering questions which was 
coming from his wife’s lips, Rich- 
ard stood perhaps two minutes (it 
seemed an hour), with his back to 
them, looking out from the window. 
When he returned, his voice was 
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husky and his face paler. “You 
have done quite right, mother, to 
take him in,” he said, in low tones, 
“so far as I can judge.” Then, 
with a suddenly heightened colour, 
“ He is like—his mother. No one 
who has ever seen her could fail to 
recognise him.” 

“ Richard! oh, take him in your 
arms and give your child a kiss!” 
cried Lady Eskside, with tears in 
her eyes. “Oh, take your own 
mother’s word, it is you the darling 
is like—you, and none but you!” 

“Ts that like me?” said Richard, 
touching his son’s dark hair, with 
a harsh laugh; “or could we be 
mixed up, we two, in anything, 
even a child’s face? No; the eld- 
est was hers-—all hers, Don't you 
recollect, mother? I was pleased 
then, like an idiot as I was. The 
other,” he added, with a softened 
voice, “ was like me.’ 

And then there was silence again. 
He had not touched the child or 
spoken to him, except that unfriend- 
ly touch; and little Val stood by 
his grandmother's knee, still clutch- 
ing her dress, looking on with a be- 
wildered sense of something adverse 
to himself, which was going on over 
his head, but which he did not un- 
derstand. Richard threw himself 
into a chair, his fair, amiable face 
flushed with unusual emotion ; he 
swung back in his seat, with an un- 
easy smile on his face, and an ex- 
pression of assumed carelessness and 
real excitement totally unlike his 
usual aspect. As for Lady Eskside, 
she was struck dumb; she put her 
arms round the child, petting and 
consoling him. “My little man !” 
she said, pressing him close to her 
side, comforting the little creature, 
who was nothing more than per- 
plexed in his baby mind—as if he 
had shared the distinct pain in her 
own. 

“Enough of this, Richard,” said 
Lord Eskside, coming to the rescue. 
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« Whatever has happened, it is not 
the boy’s fault. Your mother and 
I have the property to think of, and 
the succession, It is necessary that 
you should give an opinion one way 
or another “ 

“ Father, I beg your pardon,” 
said Richard, rising to his feet with 
a sudden flush of shame. “I al- 
lowed my feelings to get the better 
of me. I acknowledge the child, 
He is too like to be denied. Val- 
entine was the eldest, and had dark 
hair, like I have no doubt on 
the subject. If my mother chooses 
to use her eyes, she can see the re- 
semblance ° 

“To you, Richard! Oh, do not 
be bitter against the bairn ; he is 
like you !” 

Richard smiled—a painful smile, 
which sat ill on a countenance of 
which very nature demanded gentie- 
ness, “ You may bring him up, 
sir, as your heir; I acknowledge 
him. There, mother, what do you 
want more of me? I can’t be a 
hypocrite, even for you.” 

“ You should remember that you 
are his father,” said the old lady, 
half indignant, half weeping ; 
“whatever may have happened, as 
your father says, the child is not to 
blame.” 

“ No,” said the young man. “ Do 
you mean me to go, now that I have 
done what you wanted? Am I to 
be dismissed, my business being 
over x 

“ What do you mean, sir?” said 
Lord Eskside, hotly ; “do you for- 
get that you are speaking to your 
mother: - 

“My mother has not a word nor 
a look for me !”’ cried Richard, “She 
wants me for nothing but this gipsy 
brat, that I may own him, and ad- 
vance him to my own place. I say 
it is hard ona man. I come back 
here, after years; and the first words 
that are said to me are—not to wel- 
come me home—but to upbraid me 
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that I do not grow maudlin all in a 
moment over this child.” 

“ Richard!” cried the old lady, 
with a sharp tone of pain in her 
voice ; “do you want me to think 
that though [ have got your son I 
have lost mine ?” 

“That must be as you will, mo- 
ther; you seem to prefer him,” said 
Richard, in high offence, It was 
the first quarrel they had ever had 
in their lives; for through all his 
youthful errors she had stood by 
him always. I do not know what 
demon of perversity, vexation, and 
personal annoyance worked in him; 
but I do know the intense and 
silent disappointment with which 
his mother’s heart closed its open 
doors—wide open always to him— 
and she turned away, all her joy 
changed into bitterness. When she 
came to think of it she blamed her- 
self, saying to herself that she had 
been injudicious in thrusting the 
strange little new-comer upon him 
the very moment of his arrival; but 
then she had judged him by. her- 
self-—-what can mortal do more ?— 
and had believed that the boy would 
be his first thought. 

In this way a cloud fell on the 
house from the very moment of 
Richard’s return. His was not the 
prodigal’s return, notwithstanding 
his long banishment and his great 
error. He had done more harm to 
his father’s house than many a pro- 
fligate son could have done; yet 
he was not wicked, but virtuous, and 
could not be received as a prodigal. 
And he, for his part, was warmly 
conscious of personal blamelessness, 
though his position, so far as other 
people knew, was that of one to 
whom much had been forgiven—a 
complication which was very produc- 
tive of irritating feelings. I do not 
mean to say that the cloud lasted, or 
that Richard went to his room that 
night unreconciled with his mother. 
On the contrary, when Lady Esk- 
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side followed him there, with a 
woman’s yearning to wipe out 
every trace of the misunderstand- 
ing, her boy fell upon her neck as 
when he had been really a boy, and 
kissed her, and did all but lift up 
his voice and weep, according to the 
pathetic language of Seripture. But 
even after the recollection of his 
petulance was thus effaced, the 
shock she had received tingled 
through his mother’s heart, and 
even through her physical frame, 
which was beginning to be more 
sensitive by reason of age, vigorous 
woman though she was. Even 
without any painful occurrences in 
the interval, a visit like this, paid 
after years of separation, is often a 
painful experiment. The son of 
Lord Eskside, a homely Scots lord, 
with few interests which were not 
national, or even local, was a very 
different person from the Hon. 


Richard Ross, attaché of the 
British Legation’at Florence, whose 
life had fallen into grooves entirely 
different from those of home, 
Though he returned to all the soft 
kindness of his natural manner, the 
keen observation of the two women 
who were watching him (for Mary 
was little less interested than Lady 
Eskside) soon made out that Richard 
took little interest in his father’s 
talk, and was quickly fatigued by 
his mother’s questions. He did 
not care for the parties of country 
neighbours who were asked to 
meet him. “ Of course, my dear 
mother, whoever you please,”. he 
would say, with a faint little con- 
traction in his smooth forehead ; but 
then probably that was because 
those country neighbours knew all 
about him, and understood that they 
were invited to eat the fatted calf, 
and celebrate a prodigal’s return, 


CHAPTER VL 


After this first experience of his 
feeling on the subject, Lady Esk- 
side, though with a painful effort, 
wisely resolved to avoid further 
embarrassment by letting things 
fall into their: natural course, and 
making no effort to thrust his child 
upon Richard’s notice. The little 
fellow, already familiar with the 
house, and fully reconciled, with a 
child’s ease and insouciance, to the 
change in his lot, ran about every- 
where, making the great hall resound 
by times, and beginning to reign 
over Harding and the rest of the 
servants, as the spoiled darling, the 
heir of the race, is apt to do, espe- 
cially in the house of its grandpar- 
ents. The only person Val was shy 
of was his father, who took little 
or no notice of him, but after 
his first introduction expressed no 
active feeling towards the child one 
way or another. Perhaps, indeed, 


Richard was slightly ashamed of 
that uncalled-for demonstration of 
his feelings. Valentine was his 
son, whether he liked it or not, 
and must be his heir and represen- 
tative as well as his father’s; and 
though it never occurred to him to 
contemplate the moment when he 
himself should reign in his father’s 
stead, he felt it wise to make up 
his mind that his boy should do so, 
and to give his parents the benefit 
of his own experience as to Val’s 
education, “ You must be pre- 
pared for an ungovernable temper 
and utter unreasonableness,”. he 
said to his mother, making a de- 
cided and visible effort to open the 
subject. 

“My dear, there is nothing of 
the kind, ” eried Lady Eskside, 
eagerly ; “the bairn is but a bairn, 
and thoughtless—but nothing of 
the kind can I see———~” 
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“He is seven years old, and 
he is fooled to the top of his 
bent—everybody gives in to him,” 
said Richard. “ Mark my words, 
mother—this is what you will 
have to strive against. Self-con- 
trol is unknown to that develop- 
ment of character. So long as 
they don’t care very mue sh for 
anything, all may go well; but the 
moment that she takes a fancy into 
his head 

Mary was present at this inter- 
view, and it was not in human 
nature to refrain from a glance at 
his mother to sec how she received 
this lofty delineation of a character 
which Richard evidently thought 
the antipodes of his own. Lady 
Eskside saw the glance, and under- 
stood it, and faltered in her reply. 

“Many do that, my dear,” she 
said, meekly, “that are gentle 
enough in appearance. I will re- 
member all the hints you give 
me. But Val, though he is very 
high-spirited, is a good child. I 
think I shall be able to manage 
him.” 

“Send him to school,” said 
Richard-—“ that is the best way ; 
let him find his level at school. 
Send him to Eton, if you like, 
when he is old enough, but in the 
mean time, if my advice is worth 
anything, put him under some 
strict master who will keep’ him 
well in hand, at once. My dear 
mother, you are too good, you will 
spoil him. With the blood he has 
in his veins he wants a firmer hand.” 

“My hand is getting old, no 
doubt,” said Lady Eskside, with a 
little glow of rising colour. 

“T do not mean that; you are 
not old—you will never be old ;” said 
her son, with that flattery which 
mothers love. This put the dis- 
agreeable parts of his previous 
speech out of her mind. She 
smiled at her boy, and said, “ Non- 
sense, Richard,” with fond pleasure. 
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To be sure it was nonsense; but 
then nonsense is often so much 
better than the sagest things which 
wisdom itself can say. 

As for the meeting with Mary 
Percival, that was got over more 
easily than she herself could have 
expected. There were so many 
other things in Richard’s mind that 
he took her presence there the first 
evening as a matter of course; and 
though that too had its sting she 
was so great a comfort and. help 
to them all in the excitement and 
embarrassment involved in the first 
meeting that Mary was made into 
a person of the first importance—a 
position which always sheds balm 
upon the mind of one who has 
been, or thinks she has _ been, 
slighted. This state of comfort 
was somewhat endangered next 
morning, when Richard thought it 
proper to express his sense of her 
great kindness in coming to meet 
him. “It was very good of you,” he 
said—* like yourself; you were 
always much kinder to me than I 
deserved.” Now this is not a kind 
of acknowledgment which sensitive 
women are generally much delighted 
to receive, from men of their own 
age at least. 

“ Was I?” said Mary, trying to 
laugh ; “ but in this case at least I 
had no intention of being kind. I 
was here before there was any ques- 
tion of your coming; and I do not 
know that I should have stayed— 
for when she has you, Lady Eskside 
wants no other companion—but 
that I was very anxious to ‘know 
about Val.” 

“T ought to be grateful to Val,” 
said Richard; “he seems to have 
supplanted me with all my friends 
—even my mother is more in- 
terested, a great deal, in Val’s diges- 
tion, than she is in my tastes, now- 
adays. I have to fall back upon the 
consolation of all whose day is over. 
It was not always so.” 
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There was the slightest touch of 
bitterness in this, which partially 
conciliated Mary, though it would 
be difficult to tell why. 

“IT suppose that is a consola- 
tion,” she said. “TI feel it too; but 
in your case there is no occasion. 
They worship the child because he 
is your son.” 

“Yes, it is a consolation,” said 
Richard, “so far as anything can 
console one for the loss of opportu- 
nities, the change of circumstances. 
I find it safer to say nothing on 
such subjects, and to live among 
people who know nothing; but now 
that I am forced to stard here 
again, to recollect all that might 
have been . 

It was a still afternoon, the 
sun shining with lavish warmth 
and force, the grass growing, 
the leaves opening, so that you 
could almost see their silent 
haste of progress. They were 


standing on the terrace outside the 
windows, looking down over the 


brown woods all basking in the 
sunshine, to Esk, which showed 
here and there in a wider eddy of 
foam round some great boulder 
which interrupted his course. It 
was too early for the twitter of 
swallows ; but some of those hardy 
birds that dwell all the year at 
home were interchanging their 
genial babble, deep among the mul- 
titudinous branches, and a few 
daring insects hummed in the air 
which was so full of sunshine. 
Floods of goiden crocus had come 
out on all the borders. It was not 
the moment for recollection; but 
these words raised a swell and ex- 
pansion of feeling in Mary’s heart 
which it was not safe to indulge. 
Soft moisture came to her eyes. 
Happily that rush of sensation was 
not strong enough to make her 
wretched, but it confused her so 
much that she could not reply. 

“ All the same,” said Richard, 


Feb, 
quickly, “I do not agree with 


Browning in his rapture over an 
English spring. You should see 
Italy at this season; everything 
here is pale, a mere shadow of the 
radiance yonder, From _ Bello- 
sguardo, for instance, looking down 
upon Florence; you have never been 
in Italy, Mary {—a sky to which this 
is darkness; air all lambent with 
light aud warmth, such towers, 
such roofs rising up into it, and 
the Val-d’Arno stretching away in 
delicious distance, like the sea, as 
ignorant people say—as if the sea 
could ever be so full of grace and in- 
terest! It is, I suppose, the junc- 
tion of art with exquisite nature 
which gives such a landscape its 
great charm. Here we have nature 
to be sure, pretty enough in its 
way, but everything that man 
touches is monstrous, Those 
square horrible houses! Happily 
we don’t see them here.” 

The soft flow of feeling which 
had risen in Mary’s mind, and had 
filled her eyes with moisture, sud- 
denly turned into gall. “ No,” she 
said, “I have never been in Italy. 
I don’t know that I want to go. I 
prefer to think my own country the 
most beautiful in the world.” 

“ Well,” said Richard, “ perhaps if 
you are obliged to live in it all your 
life it is the most philosophical way.” 

How little Mary was thinking of 
philosophy at that moment! It 
was well for her that his mother 
came out from the open window, 
ready to walk down to the village, 
which she had made her son pro- 
mise somewhat unwillingly to do. 
“ Mary will go with us,” Lady Esk- 
side had said as an inducement to 
Richard, not perhaps taking Mary’s 
inclinations much into account; for, 
of course (she reckoned securely), 
Mary would put her own feelings 
in her pocket rather than take away 
a motive from Richard to do his 
duty; and there could be no doubt 
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that it was his duty to visit the old 
eople who remembered him, and 
who would be wounded if he took 
no notice of them. ‘“ We must go 
to our old Merran’s, your nurse that 
used to be. She is married to the 
smith, you remember, Richard? and 
doing well, I believe, though always 
a great gossip, as she was when she 
was a young woman. Her son has 
come to be under-gamekeeper, and 
your father thinks he will give him 
one of the lodges if he turns out 
well, for he is going to be married,” 
said Lady Eskside, w alking briskly 
down the winding path through the 
wood, which was shorter than the 
avenue,—and full of a country lady’s 
satisfaction in that sway over her 
humble neighbours and full know- 
ledge of their concerns which is so 
good for both parties. Richard 
went dutifully by her side, and 
listened at least; while Mary came 
behind with little Valentine in 
wonderful new fine clothes, velvet 
and lace, the strangest contrast to 
his former appearance. He had 
been a beautiful child in his poor 
garments ; he was like a little prince 
now, with aristocrat (a stranger 
would have said) written in every 
fine line of those features, upon 
which the noble father and the va- 
grant mother had both impressed 
their image. The mother not being 
by, the child was universally won- 
dered over for his resemblance to his 
father ; but to that father’seyes Val 
had nothing that had not come to 
him from the other—that other who 
had once been Richard’s idol, and 
now was his enemy and his shame, 
Merran Miller, you may be sure, 
had heard every word of the story, 
and more, and knew exactly how the 
beautiful boy, in his fantastic, costly 
dress, had been brought to Ross- 
craig, and remembered how she had 
herself seen him make his entry into 
his future possessions,muddy and cry- 
ing, “a beggar-wean” by the side of 
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the mother who went to lodge at Jean 
Macfarlane’s. She knew it all, but 
this did not lessen the warmth of 
her enthusiasm for Mr. Richard’s 
boy, the bonnie wee gentleman who 
was so like his papaw. “ Eh, bless 
him, he’s like a prince—I wish the 
queen herself might have the like !” 
she cried, with all the loyalty of an 
old retainer, and wiped her eyes 
with her apron at thought of the 
kindness of Mr. Richard coming so 
far to see “the like of me!” 
Richard, after he had said all that 
was civil to his old nurse, fell back, 
while his mother inquired into her 
domestic affairs, and informed her 
of Lord Eskside’s intended favour 
to the young gamekeeper who was 
about to Le married. ‘ We cannot 
forget that you were a good nurse to 
our boy,’ ’ said the old lady, gracious 
in her happiness; “and as Provi- 
dence has been good to us, giving us 
back our grandchild, who is the heir, 
and his father at the same time, my 
lord and myself take a pleasure in 
seeing other folk happy too.” “Eh, 
my lady, but you’re kind and good ! 
and what can 1 say to you for my 
Willie—for such a grand start in 
life!” cried Merran, once more 
applying her apron to her eyes. 
Richard strayed aside, and would 
have fallen back upon Mary, not 
feeling much interest in this con- 
versation, had not Mary, still 
affronted, eluded his address. But 
as he looked round the cottage, 
something which interested bim still 
more attracted his eye. It was the 
“aumrie*’ or oak press in which 
Merran and her mother before her 
had kept their “ napery ” for ages. 
The connoisseur rushed at it, and 
examined every line of its old carv- 
ing; he opened the doors and looked 
over all the drawers and intricacies 
inside. “Here is something as fine 
as any piece of furniture in your 
house. Ask her if she will part 
with it,’ he said rapidly to his 
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mother in French. His blue eyes 
sparkled with pleasant excitement, 
and his colour rose. Since he came 
back, nothing—not his unknown 
child, not his parents, not Mary, nor 
the associations of home—had given 
him so warm a glow of pleasurable 
feeling. He was in his natural 
element once more. 

It became still more apparent, 
however, and in a more agreeable 
way, how much Richard was changed 
when the first dinner-party con- 
voked in his honour assembled at 
Rosscraig. The best people in the 
county were there, straining a 
point to show the dear old Esksides 
(as the Dowager-Duchess herself 
said) that for their sake their son’s 
misdoings would be overlooked, 
and himself received again as if 
nothing had happened. They all 
came prepared to be kind to him, 
to forget the disgrace he had brought 
upon himself and his family, and to 
condone all past offences on condi- 
tion of future good conduct. But 
lo! Richard was civil to the people 
who had intended to be good to 
him—he received them with the 
quiet self-assured air of a man of 
the world, which is ever so far 
removed from that of the conscious 
offender against social laws whom 
they had come to meet. He spoke 
with a certain gentle authority as a 
man much better acquainted with 
the great world and the highest 
levels of life than were his critics— 
giving them pieces of information 
about political matters, and decid- 
ing which was the real version of 
fashionable scandals in a way which 
struck the neighbours dumb. “ My 
dears, we are all under a delusion,” 
said the same Dowager-Duchess 
whom we have already “quoted, ad- 
dressing a little group in the corner 
of the ‘drawing- -room to which they 
had retired to compare notes, and 
make their astonished comments on 
leaving the dinner-table. ‘“ Depend 


upon it it’s no tramp he has married, 
but some foreign princess. He’s no 
more ashamed of himself than I am.” 
And, indeed, a rumour to this effect 
ran ‘through all Mid-Lothian. In 
the dining-room all the gentlemen 
were equally impressed. Before 
they rose from table, Sir John Gif- 
ford, the greatest landowner in the 
district, and son-in-law to the Mar- 
quess of Tranent, asked Richard’s 
opinion as to what the Ministry 
would do about the then existing 
crisis (I do not remember what it 
was) in foreign politics; and they 
all listened to what he said about 
the state of feeling in Italy, and the 
condition of the smaller courts, as if 
it had been gospel. “ That son of 
Eskside’s, whatever he may have 
done to compromise himself in his 
youth, is a rising man, you may 
take my word for it,” Sir John said 
solemnly at the next assembly of the 
county. “And the less we inquire 
into most men’s youth the better, 
my dear Sir John,” said the Dow- 
ager-Duchess, of whose tongue most 
people stood in awe; ; and Sir John 
coloured, and felt more and more 
sympathetic with Dick Ross; for 
he, too, had known the drawbacks 
of a jeunesse orageuse. 

This revolution was made not 
gradually, but in a single evening. 
The first dinner-party at Rosscraig 
was intended more or less to represent 
that entertainment at which the 
fatted calf was eaten; but in the 
curious change of sentiment that 
ensued, there was no more thought 
of fatted calves. The indulgent re- 
ception intended to be given to the 
exile, almost the outlaw, of whom 
every one had spoken for years with 
bated breath, turned imperceptibly 
into the welcome accorded to a dis- 
tinguished guest. Richard’s man- 
ners were allowed to be perfect; 
he had all the savoir vivre, the easy 
grace, the perfect self-possession of 
a man of the world. He knew 
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everybody, he had seen everything, 
he was learned in art of every de- 
scription, from the old masters in 
ainting to lace and china; and every 
lady in the county who possessed 
either was proud of his approbation. 
Perhaps he was not quite so great 
out of doors, where neither agricul- 
ture nor sport were in his way; but 
men forgive much to a political 
authority, as women do to a con- 
noisseur, and Richard’s visit was an 
event in the neighbourhood. Lady 
Eskside’s feelings on witnessing this 
revolution were of the strongest. 
She watched it with a certain con- 
sternation, half frightened, half 
triumphant; the poor boy’s hn- 
miliation and sufferings were all 
being repaid to him; yet Lady Esk- 
side was a just woman, and I do 
not think she was quite sure that 
Richard deserved to be thus received 
with an ovation. But where was 


there ever a mother who dil not 
glow with pride and happiness to 


sce her son the observed of all ob- 
servers, the hero of her world? 
Mary Percival, who stood by and 
looked on closely, a spectator less 
prejudiced in Richard’s favour, yet 
full of the keenest interest, won- 
dered still more, judging him differ- 
ently in her heart. Mary’s feelings 
were of a kind which would not 
bear analysing. She could not keep 
from watching him, she heard every- 
thing that was said of him, she 
noted his words and actions with a 
keen and never-failing concern ; but 
her wonder, and a partial amusement 
which pained herself, yet would not 
be altogether subdued, were not sym- 
pathy. She seemed to herself to be 
behind the scenes, and to see more 
than the rest did ; and by this means 
it came about that the rush of blood 
to her heart, and the thrill through 
all her frame with which Mary had 
acknowledged Richard’s approach in 
spite of herself, died away and left 
her quite calm as all the world 
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awoke to his merits. This second 
and less important revolution Lady 
Eskside perceived dimly, but did 
not understand, 

However, Richard’s sudden popu- 
larity was the most fortunate inci- 
dent possible for his child. Many 
people, after the first eager interest 
with which they had received the 
romantic story of little Val’s first 
appearance at Rosscraig, began to 
doubt it because it was so roman- 
tic, and pointed out to each other 
the much more likely and sensible 
way of accounting for it. “The 
beggar-wife is all a myth, depend 
upon it,” said the Dowager-Duchess, 
—‘“a myth founded upon the popu- 
lar conviction that Dick Ross was 
unfortunate in his marriage. Most 
of us are unfortunate in our mar- 
riages ; but it seldom comes to that 
sort of thing. No, no; depend 
upon it the child came with his 
father, as was natural and proper. 
What better explanation would you 
have?” There can be no doubt 
that this method of introducing a 
child who is heir to a peerage is 
a much more comprehensible and 
reasonable one than a wild tale by 
which he was represented as having 
been thrust in at the hall-door on 
a stormy night. There had been . 
much excitement caused by the 
story; but that very excitement 
was a proof to many sober people 
that it was ridiculous. Why search 
further? they said. His father had 
come home on a visit, a very rising 
young man, and extremely agree- 
able, and he had brought the child 
with him, Valentine’s appearance 
confirmed the district in this sensible 
view of the question. In his velvet 
tunic and collar of falling lace, he 
was utterly unlike anything but a 
dainty little dandy born to luxury 
and bred with every care, whose 
cheek the winds had never been 
allowed to touch rudely. To look 
at the child was quite enough, said 
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many. He to have been wan- 
dering about the country with a 
tramp !—the idea was preposterous, 
He was a little aristocrat all over 
—from his dark curls to the buckles 
on his dainty shoes. And when 
the gentry of the country inquired, 
az they almost all did individually, 
into the origin of the other absurd 
story, it was universally traced to 
the servants’ hall. My Lady Gif- 
ford’s maid had got it from Joseph 
the footman at Rosscraig, and the 
Dowager-Duchess had heard it from 
an under-gardener who kept the 
lodge, and with whom she did not 
disdain an occasional gossip. There 
is no limit to the imagination of 
persons in that class of life, as 
people said; and it became a mar 

of fashion on Eskside by which you 
could decide whether any individ- 
ual really belonged to the cream of 
society or not. Belief in the com- 
mon-sense theory that (of course) 
Richard had brought his son to his 
mother’s care, was for a long time 
theshibboleth of the county. Those 
who had faith in the romantic part 
of the story were given over to a re- 
probate imagination, and stamped 
themselves vulgar at once by adopt- 
ing a theory so ridiculous. Nothing 
could have been more fortunate for 
the young heir. Lady Eskside 
awoke to the importance of main- 
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taining this “ sensible” view before 
she had been tempted to utter the 
true occasion of her joy to any dear 
friend. Nobody knew the real facts 
of the case except Mary and the 
servants, Mary was safe as Lad 
Eskside herself, and as careful of the 
honour of the family; and as for the 
servants, with their well-known love 
of the marvellous, how could any 
one pin his faith on them? Thus 
circumstances arranged themselves 
for little Val a hundred times better 
than the most sanguine imagination 
could have believed. 

But the story lingered on the 
lower levels of society, where no- 
body was deccived. Merran Miller 
herself, though she had been Rich- 
ard’s nurse, and felt herself a parti- 
san of the family, paused to give an 
elaborate description of the child 
and his finery to her friends, when, 
throwing her apron over her cap, 
she rushed out to proclaim her 
Willie’s good fortune to all the 
world; “I wish I was at the bod- 
dom o’t,” cried Merran; “it’s an 
awfu’ queer story. I’m real glad 
now that it came into my head to 
give the weans a piece, and that I 
was civil to the woman. But tosce 
yon bairn decked up like a cheeny 
image! and his gaun greeting with 
a beggar-wife nae {later than Wed- 
nesday at e’en ” 
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Wuewn the present generation of 
readers was young the French books 
put into its hands were naturally 
few. We can remember during our 
own tender years haying had our 
choice between Telemachus, with bis 
island-goddess, Paul and Virginia, 
with their palmetto-groves, and Eliza- 
beth, in the snows of her Siberian 
exile. As we followed her footsteps 
along the weary versts that separated 
her from St. Petersburg and from 
the presence-chamber of the Tzar, 
we wept over her sorrows ; and when 
we thought of the hunger and cold, 
the wolves and the snowdrifts, it 
was only the more harrowing to be 
told that the tale of the “ Siberian 
Exile” was founded on fact. It 
was during the reign of Paul that 
the incident occurred which Madame 
Cottin has made immortal. A 
young girl, Prascovia Lopouloff by 
name, obtained leave from her pa- 
rents to start for St. Petersburg on 
foot. She believed that she could 
thus obtain the pardon of a father, 
who had been for sixteen years a 
Siberian exile. After innumerable 
dangers, and after an exposure to 
cold at Christmas so intense that at 
Ekaterinenburg she was found mo- 
tionless in the bottom of a sledge, 
she found a protector in Madame 
Millin. Her new friends detained 
her with them till spring returned, 
and then sent her on her way to 
the capital. She was presented 
to the Empress-Mother, and the 
pardon she sought was granted. 
Madame Cottin, at this part of the 
story, introduces a hero and a love 
match. The “ower true” tale is 
s much sadder one. Prascovia’s 
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health broke down from the exces- 
sive hardships of her journey, and 
after entering a convent at Nijni, 
she died of consumption in 1809— 
ignorant, no doubt, of the celebrity, 
which her filial piety was to obtain 
under the disguise of ‘ Elizabeth,. 
or the Exiles of Siberia.’ 

Another Elizabeth was in the: 
first quarter of this century curiously 
connected with Siberia. When Ma- 
dame Speransky-Bagréeff the novel- 
ist was seven years old, her father, 
M. Michael Speransky, Secretary 
of State to Emperor Alexander, 
was exiled to Perm, and in 1818, 
she was again separated from 
bim when he was sent as Gov- 
ernor-General to Siberia. Unlike 
Prascovia Lopouloff, the real pro- 
totvpe of Madame Cottin’s heroine,. 
this young girl never lived in the 
country, for her health was so deli-. 
cate that M. Speransky would not 
allow her either to share his banish- 
ment, or to accompany him in his 
honourable mission. But Siberia 
was associated with all her joys and 
sorrows; she was seit to St. Peters- 
burg, with the petition which was. 
to procure a pardon, or at least an. 
inquiry into her father’s case, and. 
we shall see that these Siberian as- 
sociations left their marks on Eliza- 
beth’s genius, and gave a very origi- 
nal colouring to her best works. 

Elizaveta Michailovna Speransky 
was the Minister’s only child, by an. 
English wife, a Miss Stevens, whom. 
he had married when his foot had: 
already mounted sume steps of the 
ladder of success, and whom he lost 
only too soon. Madame Speransky 
died almost immediately after the. 
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birth of her child. Elizabeth was 
reared by her maternal grandmoth- 
er, but through all the vicissitudes 
of his career, the statesman’s first 
thought was ever for his little girl. 

These vicissitudes make up a page 
of Russian history, new probably to 
some of our readers, but a page not 
the less illustrative of Russian poli- 
tical life at the time of the peace of 
Tilsit, and very typical of the reign 
of the Tzar, Alexander, surnamed 
the Blessed.* 

Michael Gramatine was born in 
1771, at Vladimir, in the govern- 
ment of Podolia, and was the son of 
a priest. 

The families of the white or sec- 
ular clergy of Russia form a large 
body in society, and are almost, so 
to speak, its Levitical class, The 


son of a pope or priest generally be- 
comes a priest in his turn, and it is 
as likely as not that he will also se- 
lect the wife, who is essential to his 
taking orders, out.of another priestly 


house. But the young Michael, in 
his seminary at Vladimir, had aspir- 
ations reaching far beyond the post 
of a village pastor. That he had ever 
ambitious hopes is evident from 
the surname which he adopted, Sper- 
ansky being but a Russianised form 
of the Italian word Speranza, or 
hope. Forthe monastic life he had 
no vocation, even should bishop- 
rics loom in the distance for a 
servant of S. Basil ; but after 
filling the chairs of Mathematics 
and Physics, in the Newsky Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg, he became 
Secretary to Prince Alexis Kouria- 
kine. Thanks to the good offices 
of this eccentric patron, he found 
himself in 1801, a Secretary of State, 
and thus, at the age of thirty, able 
to put in execution some of the 
plans formed in his ambitious youth 
and boyhood. 

This was in 1801 ; and Speransky, 
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as Assistant Minister of Justice, 
as Governor of Finland, as Privy 
Councillor, and as Secretary of State, 
continued in office and in favour 
till 1812, His master was his 
junior by six years, Alexander 
Pavlovitch had also begun life with 
aspirations and projects, perhaps it 
should be said with dreams, Among 
European sovereigns even at that 
momentous epoch—the close of 
the eighteenth century—Alexander 
was aman of mark. Among Mus- 
covite Tzars he was as novel as a 
pheenix. He possessed taste, virtue, 
generosity, and ability. He saw 
that a great inheritance had fallen 
to him—not only great in a material 
sense, as representing the eighth 
part of the habitable globe, but 
‘great in a moral and political point 
of view. The sceptre just wrested 
from the crazed handseof Paul had 
been intended by Peter the Great 
to be that of no mere barbarous 
empire. It is true that its boun- 
daries had been enlarged since 
then by conquest and treaties, and 
that Catherine II. had kept up 
its prestige; but the eccentricities 
of Peter III. and of Paul L had 
threatened to obliterate the Tzars of 
Russia from the list of the great 
Western pot-ntates. Of these 
princes, the second, like the first, 
had just lost his life at the hands of 
a band of noble conspirators; and 
Alexander Pavlovitch had to face 
the nobility of his kingdom in all 
the attitudes of turbulence or of 
intrigue. The -prestige of Alexan- 
der’s crown abroad and at home was 
at stake, and the result must depend 
on his own firmness, and perhaps 
even more on bis choice of friends. 

To friendship the heart of this 
Tzar was singularly inclined—and 
he found friends not unworthy of 
himself. History remembers his de- 
votion to Prince Adam Czartorisky 
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and the mystical intimacy that 
sprang up later between himself and 
Madame de Kriidener. Other ties 
again were formed with foreigners. 
There was La Harpe, his former 
tutor, Sir Alexander Crichton, Sir 
James Wylie, and Dr. Leighton, 
Scotch physicians, placed by him 
respectively at the heads of civil, 
military, and maval departments. 
Of Russians there were Count Stro- 
ganoff, a brave and honest soldier; 
Admiral Mordvinoff, a Minister 
whose clemency many an accused 
had reason to bless; Novossiltzoff, 
a commissioner long remembered in 
Poland; and Michael Speransky, 
who perhaps more than any others 
shared the philanthropic plans of 
the Tzar. 

Paul, in the earlier part of his reign, 
had made. some not unsalutary re- 
forms, measures which had their 
rise assuredly not in philanthropy, 
but more likely in a spirit of contra- 
diction to the policy of his mother. 
Alexander determined to do far 
greater things for the country, and 
as one of his first steps he adopted 
a determination to have ministers 
for the different branches of admin- 
istration. 

The officers so created were eleven 
in number, and Alexander honestly 
wished to give them the responsi- 
bility which he declared them to 
possess. Unfortunately, responsible 
ministers are compatible only with 
representative governments, and are 
incompatible with an autocracy ; 
but the Tzar was perhaps the only 
person, who, enamoured with this 
new idea and this novel crea- 
tion, failed to see a want of logic 
in a responsible (?) Cabinet, which 
is liable at any hour to the inter- 
vention of an imperial wkaze. An 
ukaze would override all decisions 
and statutes, and could not require 
the signatures of the Ministers. 
Once before in Russian history had 
Empress Catherine II. attempted a 
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similar travesty of liberal institu- 
tions. She once convoked at Mos- 
cow a meeting of deputies, and there © 
she invited them to compose a con- 
stitution called “the fundamental 
legislation.” A Tartar hearing the 
fame of these new orders, naively 
inquired whether, when the new 
constitution began to work, ukazes 
would still be in force should 
they continue to appear? He was 
told that they would, and he then 
expressed as his opinion that it 
was much the same thing to him 
whether the “fundamental legis- 
lation” was made or let alone. For 
Alexander, in quest of the best of 
governments, and believing firml 
in his new Cabinet, Michael Sper- 
ansky was a fitting Minister. His own 
policy, if a Russian statesman may 
be said to have a policy, was tenta- 
tive and progressive. His mind, 
naturally inquisitive and specula- 
tive, was not bounded by a purely 
Russian horizon, and he possessed 
along with these more imaginative 
qualities a genuine power of organi- 
sation. 

It is impossible in this place to 
enter on any detailed account of the 
projects which he formed for alter- 
ing at once the spirit, the mechanism, 
and the details of government. It 
would interest none but his country- 
men, and of Russians only those who 
have studied the subject enough to 
be able to compare Speransky’s pro- 
posals with Speransky’s actions, and 
the measure of reform as planned by 
him prior to 1812, with the measure 
since granted to the country by 
another Alexander. It is enough 
to say of it that it was intended 
to comprise a national assembly 
of representatives, and that he paid 
great attention to the department of 
finance, which he proposed to sub- 
divide into four dureauz, those of 
Finance proper, the Treasury, the 
Control, and the” Civil List. Much 
of this constitution has remained 
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an absolute dream, and some of it, 
though existing on paper, has un- 
fortunately become as good as a 
dead letter. 

Speransky’s ecclesiastical reforms 
gave the greatest offence. Not that 
he was singular in them; for Basil 
Drosdov, so celebrated as Philaréte, 
the eloquent Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, was, in 1812, one of the most 
influential members of the committee 
for the reform of religious schools. 
Like Speransky, Philaréte was a 
priest’s son, like Speransky, a mem- 
ber of the Bible Society, and en- 
gaged in pressing on a translation of 
the Scriptures out of the old Scla- 
vonic into the vulgar tongue. But, 
unlike the Secretary, Philaréte was 
not an envied Minister, nor did he 
offer the same points of attack to 
bigoted cavillers. For example, Spe- 
ransky’s wife bad been a Protestant, 
his child was being brought up by 
a Swiss grandmother, and his own 
extensive circle of friends already 


included Quakers, like Wheeler the 


engincer, Scotchmen, Calvinists, 
renegades, Lutherans, and foreigners 
of markedly rationalistic tendencies, 

His financial operations had been, 
however, very much to the point, 
and they were also successful. 

They were works of no com- 
mon difficulty. After the peace of 
Tilsit, it was to M. Speransky 
that the task was entrusted of 
meeting the financial difficulties 
of the country at the close of her 
war with France. We see then 
that no small demands must have 
been made upon his ingenuity and 
upon her resources. The budget of 
1810 had presented a deficit of no 
less than 105,000,000 roubles; but, 
thanks to the novel methods of tax- 
ation indicated by this Minister, 
the receipts of 1812, (the year of 
his disgrace!) showed an increase 
of 175,000,000 roubles, by which 
the kingdom was saved from bank- 


ruptcy. The plan of Speransky 
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had been submitted by the Tzar to 
a special committee, meeting at the 
house of the Finance Minister, and 
both there and in the Council it 
had been carried through by a 
powerful majority. 

All this might have led the in- 
genious statesman to look for the 
gratitude of the Emperor and of 
the empire. But envy was more 
powerful than gratitude or public 
spirit at the Court of Alexander, 
and secret denunciations were al- 
ready preparing the way for a cat- 
astrophe. 

Meantime the cabinet of M. 
Speransky continued to be crowded 
with applicants, clients, and flat- 
terers, and in his cabinet a littlé girl 
was generally to be found playing. 

Elizabeth adored her father, and 
she followed him about as Geraldine 
Necker had followed hers; only 
when a visitor was anounced this 
shy little child would often retreat, 
and hide herself behind a pair of 
globes at the further end of the 
room. 

One morning in March 1812,. 
Elizabeth was suddenly awakened by 
a servant, and a pencilled note was 
put into herhands. “I am exiled,” 
it began, “and I have only half an 
hour in which to prepare for my 
departure. I have been twice to 
thy door, but finding thee always 
slecping I did not care to awaken 
thee. I bless thee from afar; and 
I bid thee join me, with thy grand- 
mother, at Nijni-Novgorod, as soon 
as everything can be arranged in the 
house.—Thy father.” 

The banishment of an officer of 
State, or of a favourite, was no 


novelty in Russia; and sudden dis- 


missal from the capitai is always a 
feature of such a fall from favour. 
Speransky, as he travelled away to 
Nijni, may have remembered more 
than one such precedent. Com- 
pared with the fate of Count Golov- 
kin, who was banished by Empress 
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Elizabeth Petrovna to Nijni Ko- 
lymsk, or with] that of the first 
Menschikoff, in his distant grave 

at Berezov, his own case present- 
od, however, some hopeful fea- 
tures. He was told that “when 
the situation of ‘public affairs was 
less critical, the Tzar would take a 
year or two to examine the data 
collected with regard to him;” and 
at Nijni he was ‘Teceived with con- 
siderate kindness by all the best 
families of the province. Elizabeth 
soon joined him; the climate suited 
her, and her studies were resumed. 
In short, father and daughter might 
have had a great deal of happiness 
in each other’s society, had not an 
order been sent out, to the effect 
that M. Speransky’s banishment 
was to be prolonged, and that its 
place was to be Perm, on the very 
confines of Siberia. 

An enemy had done Dibisnsee 
rather it was the work of the clique 
of which Armfeld and Balachéff 
were the Jeaders, representing, as 
they did, the whole reactionary 
party, and one which Speransky 
could never hope to please. 

His birth alone was obnoxious to 
their excluSiveness. His financial 
operations, his intimacy with Fess- 
ler, and with the J//uminati, and his 
Protestant marriage, were all so 
many rocks of offence to them. His 
policy was contrary to the system 
which they understood, and which 
they still regretted. What Sper- 
ansky called “the chaos of ukazes” 
was not incongruous with their 
notions of government, but all in- 
novations were; for them banks, 
Lancastrian schools, Bible societies, 
and reforms in communes and 
courts of justice, had no charms. 
They had been accustomed to in- 
trigues for place, to great profits 
when in place ; so they praised the 
old Russian or “ Moscow” system, 
while they deprecated the more 
progressive or “ Petersburg” policy, 






with its ideas borrowed from West- 
ern countries. Of course there 
were honourable exceptions to such 
a way of thinking; for example, 
the lycées of Prince Bézborodko at 
Nijni, and of Prince Demidoff at 
Yaroslav, date from the reign of 
Alexander: but not the less did 
the educational measures of 1802 
disgust many, and Speransky’s 
enemies identified him with this 
inauspicious march of intellect. 

When they represented Speran- 
sky as a traitor to the country, as 
an associate of “secret societies,” 
it must, however, not be forgotten 
that secret societies did exist, and 
that alongside of the imperial 
theories and practice of progress in 
Russia, there already ran a stream 
of ultra-liberalism, which gave some 
grounds for the alarm expressed by 
the old country, or Moscow, party. 
Such secret associations they be- 
lieved to possess the sympathy of 
Alexander’s Secretary of State. 
Conspiracies with which they were 
more familiar had pre-engaged their 
own ; and the fact that M. Speran- 
sky had in 1807, bestowed a bishop- 
ric on Fessler, the renegade Capu- 
chin, while it allowed them to sus- 
pect his orthodoxy, furnished them 
with a new ground of complaint. 

It was time for Speransky, when 
he saw himself thus pursued by the 
ill wishes of Armfeld and of his par- 
ty, to put in a word in his own de- 
fence, and to plead for a mitigation 
of a sentence now become so severe. 
Perm is on the western frontier of 
Siberia; the latitude of 70° was sure 
to be fatal to Elizabeth’s health 
whose chest had always been deli- 
cate, for there dreary marshes and 
great expanses of snow anticipated 
all the feattres of Siberian life. 
Moreover, the Secretary of State 
was ruined. His private fortune 
was originally nil, his income had 
ceased, and the strictest economy 
had now become necessary. In 
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this way Elizabeth made her first, 
but by no means her last, experi- 
ence of the penury which in Russia 
is too apt to follow on the collapse 
of an official fortune. 

It was now the moment for her 
to emulate the example of Prascovia 
Lepouloff, and to come to her fa- 
ther’s help. 

The young girl returned to St. 
Petersburg, the bearer of a letter, 
and of a memorial to the Czar. 

M. Speransky recapitulated the 
accusations made against him, his 
pretended /iaisons with France, his 
intimacy with the Martinists and 
Miuminati, his “ carriére désorgan- 
itrice” (sic), his introduction of 
novelties into the departments of 
finance and of jurisprudence, his 
delays in the discussion and edit- 
ing of the civil code (Swod), his 
enigmatical conduct, his want of 
orthodoxy, of patriotism, and of 
devotion to the Tzar. He con- 
cluded by asking as a solace for all 
the bitterness that could come to 
him, as: a recompense for all the 
labours undertaken by the com- 
mand of the Emperor, for the glory 
of the Tzar and the welfare of the 
State, as the price of the integrity 
of his own conduct, only one favour, 
—viz., that he might be allowed to 
end his days with his family, on 
a small estate which he possessed, 
and there, in liberty and oblivion, 
to close a life which, to say the 
truth, had been already too full of 
labours and sorrow. 

This petition was successful; but 
the success of Elizabeth’s mission is 
really only another episode in the 
traditions of despotism. Untried 
and unacquitted, M. Speransky, 
whether innocent or guilty, now 
obtained leave to return to Nijni 
and to his daughter’s society ; and 
there had a small pension conferred 
on him. These measures, which 
were agreeable,“could only have ap- 
peared explicable to persons already 
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acquainted with the peculiar notions 
of justice that prevail under an 
autocracy. A further acquaintance 
with the whole system of rewards 
and punishments as understood 
in Russia, perhaps also prepared 
M. Speransky for the next steps 
of his master. He was, in 1818, 
made civil governor of Penza, and 
was finally created Governor-Gen- 
eral of Siberia, with a request that 
he would reorganise the whole civil 
administration of that province. 

To our ideas, if these be traits of 
autocratic caprice, it is also a trait of 
suppleness in M. Speransky that we 
find him submitting to such indirect 
forms of compensation and rehabili- 
tation, for his guilt or his inriocence 
were still all. as unproved as they had 
been on the morning when he had 
feared to awake his little sleeping 
Elizabeth with the news of his sud- 
den exile. But, cultivated and vir- 
tuous as he might be, M. Speransky 
could not afford to stand on his dig- 
nity. Then all things in Russia go 
by comparison; and if tempted to 
complain, he might perhaps remem- 
ber that the first Menschikoff had 
been untried, and had died in exile ; 
while Volynsky, Cabinet Minister 
to Empress Anne, and disgraced 
through an intrigue of the Duke of 
Biron, had suffered a terrible death, 
the same sentence also condemn- 
ing his children to perpetual exile. 
Michael Gramatine, the Pope’s son, 
Secretary of State in 1801, exile in 
1812, and Governor-General in 1819, 
was too emphatically the creation 
of an arbitrary system, not to be 
sometimes its creature. 

In the mean-time the reactionary 
party with Armfeld the Swede at 
their head, and Rosenkampf as 
their mouthpiece, might still breathe 
freely. They could not precisely 
rejoice, for Speransky was again 
favoured; but the most distant pro- 
vince of the empire was to be the 
theatre of his future experiments 
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and if its misrule had not hitherto 
affected their spirits, it might be 
hoped that his improvements would 
be too remote to hurt either their 
feelings or their interests. Lancas- 
trian schools and Bible societies in 
the latitude of Tobolsk would not for 
example prepare the way for serf 
emancipation as surely as the educa- 
tion’ of the home-grown mozwyik must 
do. 

This new Governor of Siberia was 
in no common way fitted for the task 
allotted to him. To begin with, he 
was humane ; a quality which he had 
certainly not acquired by contact 
with his first master, Prince Alexis 
Kouriakine. That nobleman had 
belonged emphatically to the old 
school. When the humane Lapouk- 
hine had once reported to him the 
filthy and unwholesome state of the 
prisons where some political criminals 
were rotting, and suggested an im- 
provement in them, Kouriakine re- 
plied with a strong negative, and gave 
asjhis reason that “then they would 
be no longer prisons /” Speransky, to 
whose tender mercies some thousands 
of exiles were now committed, had 
moreclemency ; and ashe also disa- 
greed with another axiom of the 
Prince’s, that “everything is forbid- 
den for which express permission has 
not been obtained,” he was not likely 
to harass his new subjects needlessly. 

He was sent to reorganise the 
civil administration, study the capa- 
bilities, and redress the grievances 
of a country which suffered from 
many forms of oppression. Now, 
if Perm had once been his own 
“citta dolente,”’ it had also been 
his school. Possibly Alexander 
knew his Secretary of State well 
enough to be sure that this had 
been the case. During months of 
solitary exile, studies had been made 
which had formed the future Gov- 
ernor-Gencral of a province where 
the skies were even more joyless, 
and which still more emphatically 
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proved the worth of the popular Rus- 
sian saying “ God is in heaven, and 
the Tzar is a long way off.” 

The information so collected at 
Perm had been, what information 
collected by or for an official very 
seldom is, authentic. No one could 
have imagined that the exile of those 
days would be the Governor-General 
of the future, so no one had had 
any interest in deceiving. Data thus 
gathered were available now, and M. 
Speransky had observation, sagacity, 
and charity enough to turn them to 
the best account. 

The demon of misrule in Siberia 
was hydra-headed, it is true, but he 
had patience if he had not hope, 
and he had an unlimited power of 
application to business. Thus he 
went, his daughter says, “a new 
Jermak, to make for the second 
time the conquest of the country.” 
With what sentiments he really 
entered on his duties is best learnt 
from his letters to that daughter. 
It was impossible, from the state of 
her health, that Elizabeth should 
accompany him ; he placed her in the 
family of « trusted physician of St. 
Petersburg, and began hisrule with a 
heart tried by their pangs of parting. 

These letters, besides being a 
picture of manners little known to 
Europeans, give us a just estimate 
of the tie which existed bétween 
the Governor and his only child.’ 
More than that, they assist us to 
form an opinion of a man whom 
many have undervalued, and whom 
others are disposed to blame, partly 
on account of failures for which he 
is not responsible, and partly be- 
cause of the excessive praise lavished 
on him by others, One virtue he 
lacked — courage; one vice he 
lacked—pride ; and the boyards of 
Russia, haughty jfrondeurs, and 
often revengeful as they were, called 
bim a hypocrite, because the priest’s 
son tried to conciliate them before 
they had injured him, and did not 
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avenge himself after they had. Can- 
crine, Finance Minister to Nicholas, 
does not scruple to style Speransky a 
hypocrite ; but the letters to Eliza- 
beth show us a man whose temper 
was mild, whose ambitions were not 
purely selfish, and who, perhaps be- 
cause he could see both sides of a 
question, was at once claimed and 
blamed by both parties. 

The first letter is dated from 
Tobolsk, 30th May 1819.* 


I. 
TOBOLSK, 30th May 1819. 

I have found here, my dearest 
Elizabeth, the same skies, the same 
beneficial sunlight, the same men 
(a mixture of good and evil), the 
same fatherly Providence embrac- 
ing all space, and bringing us to- 
gether across all distances, strength- 
ening my heart, and filling it with 
hopeful confidence. 

I arrived here on the 24th of May 

(O.S.) on the eve of Trinity Sunday. 
Notwithstanding the flooded rivers 
which we had so frequently to cross, 
we reached Tobolsk in eight days, a 
distance of 1500 versts from Kagan 
—such are the roads and the horses 
of castern Russia. The fearless 
fairy of the Siberian legends could 
not have flown into my arms with 
greater rapidity, and all the way 
we were both well and cheerful. 
The weather was so favourable that 
we had hardly a drop of rain from 
Penza to Tobolsk. 
_ You may easily imagine how we 
were received ; one might say that 
it was with almost universal rapture. 
Even those who feared my coming 
here as a stern judge, having 
wearied themselves out by their an- 
ticipations, seemed glad to get the 
dreaded ordeal over. 

The day before yesterday the post 
brought me your letter of the 9th of 
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May. I conclude that the courier 
takes sometimes nineteen days to 
reach this place, sometimes fifteen, 
At least I will learn every fortnight 
that my Elizabeth is well. Ido not 
know as yet how long I may re 
main in this place, it will be for 
a month at least; and then I will 
wander to the uttermost ends of the 
inhabited globe. 


II. 


: Do not listen to the tales 
current about this country. Siberia 
is Siberia, and like nothing else ; and 
one must possess an imagination 
‘which is not only excitable but 
positively extravagant to see in it 
another India. Till now, I at least 
have not discerned any majesty in 
its natural features or any excel- 
lentes in its people. The Oural 
Mountains may be called the Rif- 
fean Range, but none the less are 
they a range of dull, monotonous, 
mean, and endlessly wearisome hills, 
occupying a space of 400 versts, 
While crossing them you do not 
come on a single point that could 
attract the eye, and not a single 
valley from which you could per- 
ceive a peak worth noticing. There 
are not even any “ beautiful horrors,” 
for the Ourals are more monotonous 
than dangerous, and are not even 
that. You will observe that we 
crossed them at the most favourable 
season, and that I am a passionate 
admirer of all that is lovely and 
grandiose. The same must be said 
of the people. At present I have 
failed to discover what it is that 
constitutes the “Siberian.” I see 
the same vices, the same follies, the 
same patience in the poor, the same 
egotism in the rich. The only real 
difference is that life has a wider 
range here than in general, that there 
is a fertile soil, and in consequence 





* [Eprror’s Note.]—These letters have been translated expressly for the 
Magazine by a gifted countrywoman of Madame Speransky-Bagréeff. 
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we have fewer poor. As yet I can 
only see that as far as Tobolsk, and 
in Tobolsk itself, Siberia ¢s Siberia, 
i.e, a very good place for exiles, 
profitable also for certain trades, and 
not only an interesting but a rich 
mine for mineralogists. This is 
what it is; but it is not a place for 
living under the conditions of the 
highest social eivilisation—viz., of 
the stable organisation of property, 
founded on agriculture, manufac- 
tures and internal trade. Living 
in Tobolsk itself is, however, cheap ; 
there is an excellent fish-market, 
which is well stocked; but this is 
only a lucal advantage, and it means 
nothing whatever for the country 
round it, since, from the difficulties 
of communication, owing to the 
absence of roads, one may die of 
hunger, and be in want within 200 
versts of all this abundance. 

The southern part of this govern- 
ment is fairly productive; but one 
degree further north, one step be- 
yond the highroad, and you are in 
the desert, in the midst of impassable 
bogs, where the savage Ostiak hunts 
all through the winter the ice-fox 
and the bear, and in summer (which 
means two months out of the twelve) 
he lives on fish. 

You will think I am giving you 
lessons in statistics: I merely want 
to preserve you from the fashion- 
able errors about Siberia. The 
people who have found out an 
“ Indian empire” here, may pride 
themselves on. having discovered 
something very important, but 
which is to me at least unknown. 


June 295. 


It is hot even in Tobolsk—36° 
Reaumur in the shade. Nature will 
assert herself. My next letter will 
be from Tomsk. 

Study the map of Siberia, in order 
to follow me on my travels. 


The Two Speransky. 


June 25. 


In two days, my dear Zlizabeth, 
I shall be on the southern frontier 
of Russia, at Omsk, a fortress on 
the borders of a government formed 
out of the land inhabited by the 
half-savage Kirghisses. Our im- 
agination is for ever secking in 
Siberia something wonderful and 
peculiar, and it finds nothing. 
What a pity that a dull and mono- 
tonous reality always destroys the 
romantic flights of fancy! This 
flat material world never satisfies 
our imaginations or our minds. 
But the mind of man is a Titan, 
finding all space too narrow for it; 
habit destroys even the phantom 
of distance. We talk nowadays of 
1000 versts as if it were of an 
ordinary walk. The other day the 
general commandant of Omsk, with 
his whole staff, paid me a morning 
visit. They came a distance of 
600 versts ; they dined and slept at 
my house one night, ‘and they re- 
turned home next day. 


Vv. 
Tomsk, July 10. 


We left Tobolsk, my dearest Eliza” 
beth, on the 20th June, and rolled 
down to this place in the very heart 
of Siberia, along a plain which is 
one unbroken slope 1000 versts in 
length. We hailed the first hillock 
we saw with joyous exclamations, 
for the monotony of these steppes 
is wearisome. Here nature begins 
to be animated. The vegetation is 
indeed luxuriant ; it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine fields more fertile 
or flowers more gaily varied, and 
were it not that they are 4500 
versts from you, one might enjoy 
them; but my heart is heavy. 

At Omsk we were at the outposts 
of European civilisation. The wild 
Kirghisses squatted all around in 
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their yourts,* and they gave me a 
feast, that is, we assisted at their 
meal, and saw them devour un- 
cooked mutton, and drink fermented 
mare’s milk, which they call “ Kou- 
miss.” We also had some races, 
and saw all the young men ride and 
pursue a cantering girl, the fairest 
_bride of the tribe, who escaped, 
by defending herself with a lash. 
Nothing -is so disgusting as nature 
savage and primitive ; if, indeed, it 
be man’s primitive nature, and is 
not rather humanity grown wild. 
VI. 
Tomsk, July 17. 

Your letter, my own Elizabeth, 
of the 8th June, did not reach me 
till the 14th of July. What a 
dreadful distance! and in two weeks 
I shall be still further from you : is 
it possible not to crave and seek 
after that eternity which will unite 
us allf While here on earth every- 
thing separates us. Think with 
your pen in your hand: it is the 
only way to moderate and regulate 
the flights of one’s fancy. Feeling, in 
its true sense, is that faculty which 
enables man to understand and to 
enjoy the beautiful in man and in 
nature, and in the material world. 
The lower faculties of feeling are 
given to all thinking beings, the 
higher to very few. The Ostiak 
derives some enjoyment from his 
beads and his wild music; but the 
higher enjoyments depend on the 
harmony of our faculties, and on 
the perfection of one’s moral cul- 
ture; and above all, in the fulness 
and abundance of our spiritual life. 
There is a popular saying among us, 
such a one “ has much spirit,”—that 
is, much character. Sentiment, 
however, is not feeling: no more 
are nervous tears. You say that you 
are growing older. For God’s sake, 
Elizabeth, do not allow yourself to 
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do that. Do not lose your rosy 
thoughts. Do not fill your hear 
with useless fears. Are we no 
always and everywhere in His 
hand? The past must be always 
to you a guarantee for the present 
and for the future. 

The government of Tomsk, by its 
riches and the moderate climate of 
its southern division, might vie 
with the best governments of great 
Russia, but the bad administration 
of the last years has turned it into 
a den of thieves. These discrep. 
ancies between what is and what 
might be, break my spirit, and my 
hopes of a change are very faint a 
yet. 

VIL. 


Tomsk, Ang. 1, 
Your letter, dear Elizabeth, was 
like 2 sonata of Haydn’s amid the 
din »f complaints and the discord 
of passions which surround me here, 
From all you tell me about your 


school children, I begin to think 
that you are going to be another 


Miss Edgeworth! In winter I shall 
drive as far as Khiakta, and make my 
obeisance, at a respectful distance, 
to the Emperor of China. 


Vin. 
IRKUTSK, Sept. 6. 


Yesterday we had a ball and 3. 


dinner in the Commercial Hall of 
Irkutsk. A ball! but who dances! 
There were twenty-four couples in 
the Ecossaise: thus does our be 
loved country progress towards its 
civilisation! I have arranged that 
there should be weekly assemblies, 
because I want to form a social 
circle. I want to do away with the 
effects of the grim administration 
that obtained here. The inhabi- 
tants have, however, some difficulty 
in believing that I have inaugurat- 
ed in reality a new order of things; 
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but with a certain amount of liberty 
in their social intercourse they will 
begin to breathe freely again. 

About our assemblies—I begin 
the ball by a polonaise with an old 
lady in a cloth-of-silver dress, who 
wears a silk kerchief on her head. 
The women are all merchants’ wives 
or daughters. Everything is cheer- 
ful and decorous, and till I came 
here they never led such pleasant 
lives. Irkutsk was another Spain. 
We have also a charitable society, 
of which the funds already amount 
to 8000 roubles, for these people 
are rich and generous. We have 
opened a Lancastrian school, to 
which my books have given the 
necessary impetus, and we are going 
to organise a Bible society; and 
thus, once everything gets into work- 
ing order, our winter will pass cheer- 
fully. Donot wish yourself a boy for 
my sake. You were born to be my 
own Elizabeth, and a change of sex 
would not help your journey to Si- 


beria, for which the only thing need- 
ful is a good carriage, and thirty days 
ef patience, whatever be your sex. 
How enormous this Russian empire 


is! and yet we find here the same 


men, the same populace, the same 
customs, morals, and manners. This 
uniformity in unity is hardly cred- 
ible, there is so much more variety 
in other kingdoms. I believe the 
reason of our uniformity is that this 
country has been peopled by settlers 
from all parts of the empire, who 
have, however, amalgamated in a 
wonderful way. Do not think that 
Siberia has been peopled merely by 
exiles and convicts—there is no 
greater mistake. The numbers of 
exiles and convicts are like a drop 
in the ocean, and we are hardly 
aware of their existence or presence, 
except. when they are employed for 
public works. It is incredible how 
few they really are. The average 
number is about 2000 persons a- 
year deported to Siberia, and in 
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that number there are hardly any 
women. To you these details will 
appear strange, but you must try to 
get correct notions about your own 
country. I mean before long to 
publish some statistical tables ; and 
it will astonish you, and all Europe, 
when you learn that there is hard] 
one exile or convict in 20,000 in- 
habitants. Until I came here I 
was ignorant myself of this, and I 
did not believe it; and I consider it 
a great discovery, and an important 
fact among the phenomena of the 
moral world. ; 

I congratulate you on having be- 
come a teacher; it is good to teach 
little children, for in teaching one 
teaches one’s self, and in time you will 
become quite a Maria Edgeworth. 


Speransky was right, for if we 
were asked to say who and what 
Madame Speransky Bagréeff was, we 
should answer directly, the Russian 
Miss Edgeworth; with this differ- 
ence, that her Sclavonic blood and 
the griefs of her checkered life 
quickened. in the Governor’s daugh- 
ter what was absent in Maria’s cha- 
racter—strong and personal religious 
feeling. 

Her works, of which we shall 
have something to say later, have a 
great likeness to Miss Edgeworth’s, 
and her pursuits had the same bear- 
ing on the comfort and progress of 
her fellow-creatures. Already in this 
correspondence we hear of schools 
and efforts made to relieve the suffer- 
ing. A little later we have a notice 
of one of the celebrated men with 
whom Elizabeth Speransky formed 
friendships, and in whose society 
her taste was formed. 

M. Speransky writes playfully : 
“Your interview with Zoukovsky is 
indeed an event, as geniuses, they say, 
seldom meet. The thing cannot have 
happened since Goethe and Schiller 
embraced ; and since Zoukovsky be 
as you say a Schiller, why it follows, 
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and we cannot be mistaken about 
it, that you are the Goethe !” 

Zoukovsky was a poet, a man of 
great cultivation and gentleness of 
manner, a charming letter-writer, as 
his published correspondence both 
with Empress Alexandra Feodorov- 
na, and with her maid of honour, 
Madame Smirnoff née Rossetti, 
show’: but he is more likely to be 
remembered as the founder of the 
romantic school of poetry in Russia. 
He led the way for the still more 
ideal talent of Pouchkine, another 
ornament of the society which sur- 
rounded Mademoiselle Speransky at 
that time. Her father continued to 
help and advise her thus :— 


Aug. 1, (0.8.) 1819. 


I think this essay of yours better 
than the former one. Do not write 
about events to me. ... Do not 
ask me if you will ever be in Siberia, 
—the very thought of it pains me; 
as a private individual I might even 
here find it possible to lead a bear- 
able life, but not as an official. I 
have too much responsibility before 
God and my fellow-creatures, and 
my strength is unequal to it. 

Christ be with thee, my darling ! 
I merely write from 
this small dirty town to let you 
know that I have not been eaten 
up by bears or wolves on the 
Irkutsk road, where I ought to 
have been long ago, had I not been 
stopped here by bitter complaints 
and wrongs. I find here the reul 
Siberia, and I feel here that an ever- 
just Providence has not sent me in 
vain. I was needed to lessen suf- 
ferings, to revive hopes, which had 
nearly perished, to renew an almost 
exhausted patience. ° 

Iam quite tired out by my no- 
mad life. All the events of 


our life are like pearls strung by 
the hand of our faithful heavenly 
a oar 





Speransky. Feb, 

I have not yet been in the regions 
of the Lake Baikal. From thence 
I shall go on to Khiakta (Chinese 
Maimatchan), which is 600 versts 


to the south. There is little snow § 


there, even at this time of year, 
Two English missionaries visited me 
lately. They are to settle at Sellin- 
ginsk, in E. Siberia. They speak 


no Russian, and no European 
tongues either. I asked them to 
dine with me. When the door 


-opened, it admitted a tall, elongated, 

dried-up elderly female. She is a 
Scotchwoman and a piétiste, wife of 
one of the missionaries, and is the 
first visitor of the feminine gender 
that has crossed my threshold since 
I have been here. Luckily she was 
so silent that I found it unnecessary 
to unfold all the secret treasures of 
English speech which I possess, 
One of the missionaries is a very 
handsome youth of. twenty-three or 
twenty-five years of age, with an 
open countenance and an angeli- 
cally pure and innocent face. The 
recording angel preserve us from 
fancying that these people have any 
other object than that of evangeli- 
sation in coming here. 


Kuraxta, Feb. 18. 


I arrived here, dearest Elizabeth, 
three days ago, and assisted yester- 
day at a Chinese féte at Maimatchan. 
What a curious bizarrure was there, 
like a delirious dream! An inde- 
scribable mixture of colours and 
trifles, with comforts and neatness, 
and a most confused tout ensem- 
ble. I leave to-day for Nerts 
chinsk. The winter has been steady 
here—a rare occurrence, and the 
roads are good, as there is deep 
snow. I am the first governor or 
official'who has ever visited Nerts- 
chinsk. , It lies 100 versts distant, 
but we hope to get there unhindered 
by the.elements. It is not that my 
vanity or my ambition is flattered 
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by thus being the first to visit it, 
but I really hope to do good, and 
that my journey will be bene- 
ficial. Nertschinsk is the place 
where criminals in exile work in 
the mines. Who knows what the 
seed now sown there may bring 
forth? It is difficult to eome so far 
twice in a lifetime, even where, as 
in Siberia, distance is made but 
small account of; so I must try to 
do all the good I can at one visit. 
To-morrow I start for Nertschinsk. 
In three or four days I shall be able to 
write to you again from there, so 
that my letter can reach yoa at 
Easter. I congratulate and wish 
you joy already then of the resur- 
rection of the Lord. “Across 6000 
versts Lembrace you ip, the spirit, 
and repeat “Christ is risen!” His 
resurrection in our spirits cannot be 
hindered by time, or space, or habi- 
tation. 
NERTSCHINSE, Feb. 29. 

“Christ is risen!” dearest Eliza- 
beth. I returned yesterday from 
the depths ; for I visited the mines, 
which lie at an enormous depth 
underground. I saw the last depth 
of human: suffering and human 
patience, that of the prisoners. 
[There being no capita] punishment 
in Russia, criminals are condemned to 
work the Government mines of the 
empire. Some political prisoners 
have also been sentenced to them ; 
but they generally get their sentence 
commuted after six months’ labour. 
Most of the crimes committed im 
Siberia are by escaped convicts, or 
ticket-of-leave men from these mines. | 
We have hardly any snow now. 


In these private letters one can- 
not but notice the extreme caution 
shown by the Governor of Siberia. 
yy . 
lhe only names given are those of 
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insignificant persons, and no parti- 
culars are supplied of the many 
abuses, excesses, crimes, cruelties and 
peculations which he had been sent 
to cut short or reform. The reason 
is obvious. The letters might be, 
nay probably would be opened, and 
it was not necessary for Speransky 
to make any more enemies for him- 
self or for his child. 

In one letter Speransky allows, 
however, a cry to escape from him, 
which tells how much he had felt 
the fingratitude and harshness of 
the Tzar. “All love must be re- 
ciprocal, One may admire or praise 
without reciprocity, but it is impos- 
sible to love: there must be at least 
some hope of return. Do not blame 
the imaginary characters of your 
book; they are quite ready to love 
their country, but they are not 
loved.” 

Other remarks show with what 
careful tenderness M. Speransky 
acted the part of critic to Elizabeth’s 
early efforts. His own pen had 
not been idle, and the name of his 
subject strikes a strange note among 
the rivalries, chicaneries, crimes, and 
reverses of Russian official life. 

“T received (Dec. 10th, 1819,) 
the proof-sheets of the ‘ Imitation.’ 
M. Alexandre Ivanovitch Tourgue- 
neff wrote to tell me that he had 
sent you a copy. I had wished to 
publish this anonymously, because 
a work of this kind, like charity, 
ought not to be trumpeted to the 
world. Fate, however, has decided 
differently.* During my unpopulari- 
ty, or rather défaveur at Court, among 
other absurdities I was accused 
of atheism and-deism. To justify 
myself I was obliged to enumerate 
this translation as existing among 
my other papers (when seized). I 
began it in 1805, and have worked 











* M. A. L. Tourguéneff,had also taken part in the translation of the ‘ Imita- 


tion’ of Thomas a Kempis. 
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at it ever since and daily. This is 
the history of my translation.” 


The reader will say that so many 
letters from Siberia without men- 
tion of snow are really a deception. 
The following extract must satisfy 
them :— 

“T wish you joy of the coming 
Day of the Birth of Christ, and I 
pray that, being born of the Spirit, 
He may always abide with your 
spirit. Our cold is intense and 
cruel—30° and 36° below freezing- 
point (Reaumur); but I have al- 
ways been able to get out for a 
walk till yesterday. I have never 
been ill or even felt ill here 
(Irkutsk). Of course I live by rule 
and take all precautions; but I 
must go out. The worst is already 
om. . The cattle wander 
about the fields, and the Mongols, the 
former lords of the soil, live there 
with their enormous flocks. One of 
their princes presented the Govern- 
ment with 1000 horses for the use 
of the settlers: this is quite a trifle 
among Mongols. I am sorry that 
you have not seen these patriarchs 
of the eastern steppes. Figure to 
yourself deacons in cloth-of-gold, 
with golden belts and sabres, then 
add to this beaver trimmings, and 
long hair plaited into one queue, 
and you have a Taischa.” 

We know after what reverses 
M. Speransky was raised to the 
dignity of Governor-General of this 
wintry kingdom. How lightly he sat 
on his official throne, and how inse- 
cure he felt any official position to 
be, will be seen from an extract, 
the last that we shall make from 
the three volumes of his descriptive 
letters to Elizabeth :— 

“Our friends judge of me by 
public matters, and thereby of 
my situation, which is, however, 
truly unbearable. Yon judge me 
by the state of my mind, and also 


‘ 
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judge me correctly: only my pa. 
tience and my hopes live on. | 
hope that all this will end soon, 
and that this may be my last achieve- 
ment. ‘This hope gives me strength 
and fortitude. Did I write with 
tears instead of ink I should not be 
believed ; were I perfectly happy I 
know that men would not cease to 
be envious and suspicious. Every- 
thing depends on the party in power, 
and directing opinion. 

The Russians have a proverb 
which says that “ life, like the ice, 
breaks just at the place where you 
least expect it.” So the Governor 
of Siberia found it. He wrote these 
letters to his daughter descriptive of 
strange tribes, of official intrigues, 
of difficulties to be overcome, and 
duties to be fulfilled ; but it was in 
none of these quarters that the ice 
broke, and again plunged him into 
a sea of distress and perplexity. 
Count Michael, the Governor of Sj- 
beria, was summoned back to St. 
Petersburg, not by order of his 
Tzar, or by intrigues of his enemies, 
but by what is called an unfortu- 
nate attachment formed by his only 
child. 

The hero of this romance was an 
officer in the army, but M. Sper- 
ansky saw insuperable objections to 
the match, and he forbade it. Eliza- 
beth was broken-hearted. There 
must have been some strong reason 
for such a decision, for her father 
had once said to her, “ You must 
not give me any place in your future 
plans, those who love me_ suffer 
more or less: no truly happy people 
ever cared for me, and here my 
truest friends are the poor and lowly 
criminals and prisoners.” However, 
he was resolute now, and the girl, 
always delicate, fell into bad health, 
pined, and, it is said, attempted sui 
cide, ‘‘ asked you,” he says to her, 
“if it is not possible for you to find 
another who could lead and comfort 
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you! I can live without any 
joy or comfort, if thou art happy, 
my child.” 

’M. Speransky felt his own en- 
durance at an end, and Siberia was 
forgotten. “ At last,” he cries—“ at 
last, the long-wished-for, long-ex- 
pected last letter from Siberia. On 
Wednesday I reach Russia, I am 
in the same part of the globe with 
thee; in Europe. Thoughts crowd 
into my disordered brain, which I 
can neither express nor analyse. I 
want your prayers more than ever, 
that I may not exaggerate my hopes, 
nor by their presumption offend 
a Providence which is merciful to 
all. ag 

“ He can give me fortitude enough 
even to see thee unhappy, and not 
to murmur, if it be necessary for 
thy eternal welfare; if it be His 
will. Pray, oh pray, my child.” 

The Governor of Siberia must 
have been well received at Court, 
for it was immediately opened to 
welcome his daughter. Madlle. 
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Speransky was named maid of 
honour to Empress Elizabeth, and 
under the almost motherly care of 
Princess Kotchubey, was taken into 
society, where it was hoped that her 
lost love would soon find a successor. 

Aspirants for her hand at least 
appeared quickly. Among them 
there was a nephew of the Princess, 
a M. Bagréeft, then Governor of 
Tschernigov, and said to have come 
up to St. Petersburg in search of a 
wife, who lost no time in propos- 
ing for Elizaveta Michailovna, then 
twe enty-two years of age. The love- 
lorn Elizabeth was first reluctant, 
and then passive ; but after a delay 
of some months she allowed herself 
to be talked'into it, and then bestow- 
ed herself on a man who was ill- 
suited to her in every respect, and 
with whose nature her own never 
assimilated. Not long after its 

nelusion M. Speransky had also 
reason for regretting this marriage 
from a financial point of view; but 
we must not anticipate. 


(To be concluded in next Number.) 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau says, ina 
true but decidedly ill- tempered sen- 
tence, that kings have two main 
objects, “to extend their power 
outside their frontiers, and _ to 
make it more absolute within them.” 
He might have added, with equal 
reason, that another of their objects 
is to multiply and consolidate their 
titles; indeed, if we are to admit 
the arguments of Bossuet, this latter 
sort of action is obligatory upon 
them—they have no choice about 
it. The Bishop of Meaux argues 
that “kings, like the sun, have 
not received without a reason the 
brilliancy which surrounds them ; 
it is necessary to the human race ; 
they are bound, both for the peace 
and the decoration of the uni- 


verse, to a up a majesty, which 


is but, ray of that of God.” 
This opinion may have been oe 
gether in its place in Louis XIV.’ 

chapel at Versailles (though rhe 
who saw the German Emperor pray 
every Sunday im that same chapel 
for the speedy capitulation of Paris 
are justified in entertaining doubts 
as to its fitness even there), but it 
certainly does not express actual 
ideas; and though Fléchier con- 
firms it by asserting that reverence 
for regal Majesty s should be regard- 
ed “as a sort of civil religion and 
of political worship,” we seem, in 
these days, to have grown altogether 
outside the state of mind in ‘which 
such theories were regarded as in- 
disputable axioms, The books on 
the law of nations allude to them 
with veneration, but do not pre- 
sume to discuss their mysteries or 
to penetrate into their awe- -inspiring 
recesses, Itis ratherin the treatises 
on ceremonial, in the chronicles of 


two or three hundred years ago— 
in the older French, German, and 
Italian special dictionaries, and in 
the earlier encyclopsedias—that we 
find disquisitions on the funda- 
mental principles of Majesty, and on 
the titles with which Majesty adorns 
itself. But, whatever be the sources 
of snformation on the matter, they 
present the same invariable charac- 
ter of detailed reverence, of wilful 
homage, of credulous and unsus- 
pecting earnestness. These senti- 
ments are indeed so developed i in 
many of the more ancient publica- 
tions that it is sometimes difticult to 
avoid feeling a sort of envy of such 
resolute conviction, of such’ persistent 
faith. The authors who believed 
in Majesty believed in everything ; 

they had no doubts; they went 
straight onwards to their end with- 
out a hesitation, without a flicker 
in their creed. Even if they state 
that, because mustard was made at 
Dijon, it name must necessarily 


‘be a corruption of “moult me 


tarde,” the old motto of the Dukes 
of Burgundy (who were always 
in a hurry), there is a sincerity 
about the affirmation which shows 
that they, at all events, were quite 
certain of the fact. And so it was 
with all else they talked about ; no 
matter what they said, they were 
always convinced of the truth of 
their own words. The result is, 
naturally, that the modern reader 
somewhat mistrusts the asseverations 
of such unreasoning writers, and 
that, if he wants to be as satisfied 
as they are, he is obliged to take the 
trouble of verifying | many of their 
assertions. Luckily the subject is 
amusing; what would be an un- 
grateful labour in another case, be- 
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comes a pleasant task in this one: 
though the early history of titles is 
so much scattered that its elements 
have to be scraped together from 
various outlying sources, They are 
all disconnected ; there is no unity 
in the story; it lies about in bits; 
it does not appear to have been ever 
grouped into a whole. If this last im- 
pression be cofrect, if no history 0! 
titles has ever been composed, there 
is a gap for an enthusiast to fill up ; 
but it seems difficult to believe that 
the ground has really been left un- 
tiled: it is probable that books 
have been composed upon the ques- 
tion, but that they have left no 
“footprints on the sands of time,” 
as is indeed the case, unfortunately, 
with a good many books. And yet 
this is a world-wide subject, which 
finds its application everywhere, 
and which a number of learned 
men in many lands have regarded 
as possessing qualities of the highest 


character. Even now there are 


serious people who look at it with 
deep respect, and who will protest 
with indignation against its being 


included amongst the vanities of 
nations. The only answer to be 
given to them is, that it would be 
of no use at all to be a native of a 
Protestant country unless one could 
enjoy the one advantage of Protes- 
tantism, which is to be absolutely 
free to hold and to defend any 
opinion whatever. They are en- 
titled to do the same. 

Judging from what has happened 
since history has been organised, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that in 
early times kings invented them- 
selves first, and then invented titles, 
in order to frame in and illuminate 
their glory. Menes, whom we must 
regard as ancient—the most mode- 
rate computation of his date puts 
him 4000 years back—was a title 
in himself, for his name signified 
“the conductor;” and though we 
know nothing of the special per- 
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sonal denominations which were 
adopted by the founders of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh, we find their suc- 
cessors in possession of a fair share 
of honorific appellations, at the 
moment when their annals become 
accessible to our curiosity. The 
Kileh-Shargat cylinder, which is 
the oldest monument of Mesopo- 
tamian history yet discovered, has 
brought down to us the desig- 
nations attributed to himself by the 
fifth known king of Assyria, who 
reigned about 1200 pc. It ind 
cates that the potentate in question 
already used in some abundance the 
figurative, emblematic, and descrip- 
tive epithets which have since ac- 
quired the name of “titles.” He 
alls himself “ Tiglath-pileser; the 
illustrious chief; whom Asshur and 
Hercules have exalted to the utmost 
wishes of his heart ; who has pur- 
sued after the enemies of Asshur, 
and has subjugated all the earth ; 
the son of Asshur-rish-ili ; the pow- 
erful king ; the subduer of foreign 
comatries; he who has reduced all 
the lands of the Magian world ;” 
and more in the same style. This 
was pretty good for thirty centuries 
ago, for a prince who seems to us, 
at this long distance, to have been 
a mere beginner in the art of self- 
laudation ; but, as times passed on, 
the love of titles grew, and, seven 
hundred years after Tiglath, we find 
Xerxes saying on another slab: “I 
am Xerxes the king; the great 
king ; the king of kings; the king 
of the many-peopled countries; the 
supporter also of the great world ; 
the son of King Darius.” Tigranes 
the Armenian borrowed “king of 
kings” from Persia at a later period ; 
and held to it so eagerly, that, when 
he was beaten by Lucullus, he re- 
fused to answer a letter from the 
latter because it was addressed to 
him under the ordinary name of 
king, instead of bearing the plural 
mertion. But let it be remembered 
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that it has turned out luckily 
for archeologists that this appella- 
tion should have been cherished 
with such care and employed so fre- 
quently ; for, if the signs which 
represented it had not been con- 
stantly repeated in the Persepolis 
inscriptions, Grotefend would have 
had no reason to suspect that they 
might perhaps express this much 
loved title, and would not have been 
thereby led to the discovery of the 
key by which the cuneiform writing 
was deciphered. It was because 
Darius Hystaspes persisted in call- 
ing himself king of kings that the 
meaning of these arrow-headed 
records was found out. If more 
recent royal titles had served an 
equally useful purpose, they might, 
perhaps, have been omitted from 
the catalogue of the vanities of 
nations, Alas! it is just the con- 
trary. That is why they are in- 


cluded here. 
It is, indeed, most terribly the 


contrary ; for whereas Xerxes and 
Darius—whom our schoolmasters 
taught us most wrongfully to regard 
as gorgeous specimens of pride— 
contented themselves, in their retir- 
ing modesty, with half-a-dozen titles, 
the monarchs of our own time re- 
quire at least fifty each. In this 
respect, as in so many others, the 
world has got on marvellously since 
the fight at Salamis; the progress, 
indeed, has been so vast, the subject 
has become so huge, that it is an 
audacious act to attempt to dissect 
it in an article: nothing but its 
outlines can be sketched in these 
few pages; developed at full length, 
it would fill a dozen folios. And 
if, instead of limiting our attention 
to purely royal titles (which alone 
present a character of internation- 
ality), we were to include personal 
and local attributions too, we should 
need a goods ‘station to store the 
volumes we should be forced to 
write. Some slight allusion to the 


latter is, however, inevitable in 
talking about the former, even if it 
only be to call attention to the er- 
roneous disposition into which so 
many of us have fallen, since this 
century began, of looking upon a 
title as a privilege granted by a 
sovereign, far more than as one of 
the essential attributes of the sover- 
eign himself. Ifthe monarch had 
no titles, it would be difficult to 
conceive his bestowal of them on 
his subjects ; it was because he wore 
golden spurs himself that, in those 
strange days of chivalry, any knight 
could confer his own grade upon a 
deserving squire; and, though the 
right of.noblesse to ennoble has van- 
ished with the times of lance and 
shield, the principle that honour 
only can grant honour, that rank 
alone can bestow rank, has remained 
in force, and finds its application in 
the universal rule that the sovereign 
is the exclusive fountain of dis- 
tinction. Chivalry, with its com- 
muhistic theory of equality in merit 
(as merit was understood in those 
days), shared the power with the 
monarch for a time, but he has 
seized it back again; and what Black- 
stone said of England is true of all 
other countries now, “The Consti- 
tution intrusts the Sovereign with 
the sole power of conferring digni- 
ties and honours, in confidence that 
he will bestow them upon none but 
such as deserve them.” Generally, 
in these days at least, he does dis- 
tribute them reasonably ; ; and it will 
be owned, even by democrats, that 
nobility (which i is implied by titles) 
is an institution which fits in skil- 
fully with human weaknesses and 
instincts, and perhaps even with 
social necessities. It has generally 
been independent of forms of gov- 
ernment; it exists in every mon- 
archy (except Norway) and in most 
republics ; it preceded and it out- 
lived barbaric times ; honour, which, 
in its moral sense, was but an in- 
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vention of the middle ages, came 
long after it; and, though nations 
now profess to base their motives 
on justice and on duty instead of 
honour, we may presume that titles 
will live down these theories in 
their turn, and will get on just as 
well with the new springs of action 
which the future Radical chieftains 
of the world may invent hereafter 
in their stead. 

But, notwithstanding this per- 
sistent duration and this universal 
applicability, it cannot be pretended 
that titles have been of much prac- 
tical utility to their proprietors. 
From the Egyptian Menes that we 
were alluding to just now, who was 
lamentably eaten by a hippopotamus, 
down to those six Deys of Algiers 
who were successively elected and 
assassinated in the same afternoon 
by a sensitive population sixty years 
ago, there have been innumerable 
and most varied evidences of the 
now undoubted axiom that “the 
post of safety is a private station.” 
And if titles have not saved the 
lives of their possessors in those 
"disagreeable moments through which 
sovereigns, like common people, have 
sometimes had to pass, it does not 
seem to be very clear that they have 
been more successful in rendering 
their owners joyful or contented. 
The King of Yvetot is the only 
monarch in history whose happiness 
appears to have been incontestable ; 
and it will be admitted, without 
discussion, that his position, especi- 
ally as described by Beranger, was 
exceptional, and cannot be quoted 
as an argument. And yet the van- 
ity of the throne has always so 
violently tempted human nature, 
that some of the best heads that 
men have owned have been carried 
away by the desire of sitting in 
ermine, with a crown and sceptre. 
“Etre Bonaparte, et se faire Sire ! 
il aspire a descendre ! mais non, il 
croit monter en s’égalant aux rois: il 
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aime mieux un titre qu’un nom.” 
What can be added to such a phrase 
as this? What words can paint 
with clearer truth the folly of the 
pride of reigning ? 

Kings persist, however; they con- 
tinue to distribute titles amongst 
their subjects, and to confer titles 
upon themselves. The former con- 
stitute one of the most vigorous 
manifestations of local and indi- 
vidual pride ; the latter present an 
aggressive form of the vanity of na- 
tions. And yet, however alike the 
two classes of appellations may ap- 
pear in this respect, there is an 
enormous difference in their origin 
and in their application. No one 
can deny the validity of the former, 
because they only take effeet within 
the kingdom of the sovereign who 
concedes them; but the latter con- 
cern other sovereigns and other na- 
tions, who may, if they think fit, 
dispute the titles which neighbour- 
ing rulers may assume. And this 
right of approbation is all the more 
indisputable because it is not limited 
to mere honorific denominations, 
It extends to a much larger field— 
to the existence of foreign states as 
well; for every power reserves the 
right of recognising or of refusing 
to recognise another power, even 
though its material existence may 
be so patent as to need no recogni- 
tion—even though, as Napoleon said 
of the French Republic when he 
was negotiating at Campo Formio, 
“it no more needs recognition than 
the sun requires to be recognised.” 
If, then, this latter right is, as we 
all well know, and as the authors 
on International Law take care to 
tell us in imposing phrases, inherent 
to every independent government, 
it follows that the refusal to recog- 
nise the titles which a foreign 
sovereign may attribute to himself 
is but a subsidiary consequence of 
it—but a result of the higher right 
to disavow the sovereignty itself in 
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virtue of which the titles have been 
assumed. In principle, as Philli- 
more observes, “it is unquestion- 
ably competent to every sovereign 
to take any title of dignity or 
authority which it may please him 
to adopt or the nation to confer 
upon him ;” and yet, as Vattel puts 
jt, “as it would be absurd ina little 
prince to take the name of king, and 
have himself called Majesty, foreign 
nations may reject this fancy, and 
will thereby conform to sound 
reason and to their duty.” And in 
another place he goes on to say, “as 
« nation may confer upon her con- 
ductor whatever degree of authority 
and whatever rights she may think 
proper, she is equally at liberty in 
regard to the name, the title, and 
the honours with which she may 
choose to decorate him. . . But 
foreign nations are not bound to 
give way to the will of a sovereign 
who assumes a new title, or of a 


people who call their chief by what 


name they please. If this title has 
in it nothing unreasonable or con- 
trary to custom, it is altogether 
im harmony with the mutual duties 
which bind nations together to grant 
to a sovereign or a conductor of a 
state the same title that is given to 
him by his people. But, if this 
title is contrary to custom, if it 
implies attributes which do not 
belong to him who affects it, foreign 
nations may refuse it without his 
having reason to complain.” 

It was essential to begin by this 
definition of the law (so far at least 
as there is any law at all) which 
exists between nations on this ques- 
tion of title-taking, for without it 
the position would have been diffi- 
cult to follow out. But, with this 
explanation before our eyes, we 
start from a clear ground; we see 
that, as De Martens says, “if, in 
consequence of the natural equal- 
ity which exists between sovereign 
states, each of them can attribute 


to its chief such titles as it may 
choose to confer upon him, other 
states have the right to recognise 
those titles, or to “refuse to recog- 
nise them, or to Tecognise them 
only conditionally.” And really 
this precautionary reserve becomes 
very comprehensible when we look 
into the history of sovereign titles, 
and discover that it brings out the 
former vanities of royalty with an 
unsparingness of precision which 
would probably humiliate the living 
members of the profession if they 
knew of it. Let us hope that they 
are less well informed than we ure, 
and that they sleep at night in 
peace under the soothing influence 
of the conviction that their various 
denominations honestly belong to 
them. 
Now we can open out the books 
and apply ourselves to the study 
of the first principle of the science 
of royal appellations, which is, of 
course, to divide them solemnly into 
classes. These classes are, Titles 
of Dignity, which include all the 
designations expressive of the mon- 
archical position ; Titles of Posses- 
sion, which refer to territories and 
dominions ; Titles of Relation@hip, 
of Religion, and of Courtesy. And 
even this list, sufficient as it is, is 
not quite complete ; ; for, subsidiarily, 
there ure titles of incognito, and 
also, the special personal or de- 
scriptive surnames which have been 
borne by so many chieftains from 
Scipio the African down to the 
present Red Prince of Prussia, 
Titles of dignity are easy to com- 
prehend; they are made up ex- 
clusively of words which indicate 
a function; they apply to any sort 
of titled situation; provided it be 
effective, and not simply honorary; 
they are composed especially of the 
formulas by which each country 
habitually describes its head—of 
Emperor, - King, and the various 
other epithets assumed by the 
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chiefs of states. And yet, simple 
as this first category of royal sub- 
stantives appears to be, it includes 
so many various designations of 
sovereignty that it would be diffi- 
eult to compose an absolutely com- 
plete enumeration of all the shapes 
of rulership that the world has 
known. Pope has stood first so 
long ‘that we may put it first once 
more, though it was not until the 
fifth century that it became the 
particular attribute of the Bishop 
of Rome, who, so far, had been 
called Summus Pontifex: it ap- 
pears to have been attributed to 
him by the Concile of Toledo in 
the year 400. Emperor and King 
are both older, especially the latter ; 
but Emperor naturally heads the 
catalogue of pride, for no other title 
has stood so high in history, no 
other sound brings back to us as 
that one does the memory of Rome, 
of Charlemagne, of Napoleon. And 


yet this very title disappeared in 


western Europe in 476, and re- 
mained unknown from that time 
until the new conqueror revived it 
on Christmas-day 800. It existed 
meanwhile in Constantinople, it is 
true; but that is no argument in the 
ease, for the schismatic Eastern 
emperor never counted in the Ca- 
tholic world. And then we get to 
King, the universal King, which 
has lasted from all time without even 
a change beyond that of literal trans- 
lation from one language to another; 
the rank that has been so long- 
lived that the Radicals must some- 
times ask themselves with perplexity 
how they are to succeed in finally 
suppressing so tough an institution, 
and must wish for more years like 
1870, which proved again the truth 
of Voltaire’s saying that “ offensive 
wars make kings, defensive wars 
make republics.” It has indeed 
been immensely and _ persistently 
employed. Its originator can scarce- 
ly have suspected, when he set the 
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first example of it, that he was 
establishing the most durable of 
human grades, and that, after him, 
the earth would behold more kings 
than the stars we see on a frosty 
night. (Lest the exactness of this 
comparison should be disputed, let 
it at once be observed that, in our 
latitude, only 4200 stars are visible 
to the naked eye, and that there 
have been vastly more kings than 
that.) Hierarchically the next place 
belongs to Grand Duke, a designa- 
tion which was first conceived at 
Moscow, but which was acclima- 
tised in Southern Europe in 1569, 
when Pius V. bestowed it on 
Cosmo de Medicis. But though 
Tuscany was the first land to own 
it, Germany only has preserved it, 
the seven Grand Duchies still ex- 
tant being all beyond the Rhine. 
Then appears Elector, a name full 
of memories of pride and strife, a 
name which tells the whole history 
of central Europe for four centuries. 
But Elector has not enjoyed the 
vitality of King; the seven great 
Electorates that were created by the 
Golden Bull in 1356, “the seven 
lamps of the Holy Roman Empire”— 
which, to quote Voltaire once more, 
“was neither holy nor Roman”— 
have now dwindled down to one 
little shadow of their former name. - 
The Prince Bishops of Mayence, 
Tréves, and Cologne, the Bavarian 
Duke, the Chiefs of Saxony, the 
Palatinate, and Brandenburg, are 
represented now, alas, by the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel! This is a fall in- 
deed. That the emperor-makers 
of the middle ages should (except 
the bishops) have ended by becom- 
ing kings thémselves, was natural 
enough in the times through which 
they passed ; that these great chief- 
tains who had _hereditarily be- 
tween {them the charges of Arch- 
Chancellors of Germany, the Gauls, 
and Italy—of Grand Steward, Grand 
Equerry, Arch-Marshal, Arch- 
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Chamberlain, and Arch-Treasurer 
of the Empire—should have strug- 
gled higher still, was but a conse- 
quence of their nature which was 
human, though Electoral ; but that 
the grand title of Elector, abandoned 
by the warrior-priests and warrior- 
princes who had borne it with 
savage pride for four hundred and 
fifty years, should be picked up, 
appropriated, and retained by the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, is one of 
those absurd incongruities of history 
which offend our reason and revolt 
our imagination. We get next to 
Duke, which ceased to be an inde- 
pendent sovereign title under Louis 
XII. in France, and disappeared in 
Germany (except in Nassau) at the 
commencement of the present cen- 
tury, with Palatine, Margrave, Bur- 
grave, Rhingrave, Wildgrave, and 
Altgrave. Landgrave alone, of all 
the old Teutonic titles, is still kept 
up by the rulers of Hesse Homburg ; 
and it is as well that it should be 


preserved, for it is the most ancient 
of all the special German names, 
It was invented so long ago as 1130 
by Louis, third Count of Thuringia, 
who adopted it in order to distin- 
guish himself from the crowd of 


Counts around him. The idea was 
evidently admired by his colleagues ; 
for Thierry, Count of Lower Alsace, 
apropriated the same denomination 
seven years afterwards, and Albert of 
Hapsburg, Count of Higher Alsace, 
followed the example in 1186. These 
were the three real Landgraves, the 
only ones that were recognised as 
original by the Empire; all the 
others were imitations. Margrave 
was a more modern title; it was 
limited to the four rulers of the 
Marches of Brandenburg, Meissen, 
Baden, and Moravia. We may take 
Doge next, with its memories of 
Genoa and Venice; and Protector, 
which Napoleon renewed from 
Cromwell when he formed the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. Stadtholder 
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and Viceroy wake up very different 
recollections : one carries us to the 
chilly shores of Holland, the other 
to the bright skies of Naples, India, 
and Peru. Voivode, like Palatine, 
was also a viceroy’s title; but the 
former was Sclavonic, the latter 
German. Czar we will look at by 
itself, and Hospodar is almost the 
only remaining title which is worth 
mentioning ; for we need not expa- 
tiate on the Bans of the Eastem 
Marches, though the name exists 
still in Croatia. Sultan must be 
counted as Asiatic, for it was first 
adopted by Bajazet; and with it 
comes the old name Caliph, which 
means “ substitute,” and was origi- 
nally attributed to the successors of 
Mahomet; but the Caliphates of 
Bagdad, Fez, Grenada, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco, and Tunis, have all become 
successively extinct, and their rights 
are concentrated in the Sultan of 
Turkey, who is now sole Caliph, 
and thereby Commander of the 
Faithful. Of Shahs there is but 
oné, though there are three Khans 
(Khiva, Khokand, and Boukhara 
two Imauns (Yeman and ae 
two Regents (Tripoli and Tunis). 
Bey, or Beg, has now disappeared ; 
but that it was once a higher name 
than Sultan is shown by the fact 
that it was preferred te the latter 
by Thogrul, founder of the dynasty 
of the Seleucides. Sheikh belongs 
particularly to the Governor of Ma- 
dina, and is otherwise a mere vil- 
lage chieftain’s name. Pasha is now 
replaced in Egypt by Khedive. 
And there we may end the list, 
though it is very far from being ex- 
hausted. It may, however, be as 
well to allude to Emir, and to add 
that, strictly, it is a description, not 
a title: it is the name borne by the 
descendants of the Prophet, who 
are found in every class of Arab 
and Turkish society, particularly 
amongst the beggars. The pecu- 
liarity about their situation is, that 
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to be an Emir because your father 
was one is considered to be very in- 
sufficient evidence of your right to 
claim the rank; to be so in virtue 
of your mother is infinitely more 
conclusive ; but to be so on both 
sides, is altogether satisfactory. The 
one privilege of Emirs is, that they 
are the only people who can wear 
green turbans; and as the Sultan— 
although he is now Caliph—is not 
of the blood of the Prophet, such 
of his Ministers as are Emirs cour- 
teously abstain from green in his 
presence, so as not to remind him 
of his inferiority. Emir has, how- 
ever, been sometimes deviated from 
its true meaning, and has been ap- 
plied as a material title to people 
in authority ; for instance, Abd-el- 
Kader took it, though he was but a 
simple Sheikh. 

This enumeration of the best 
known amongst the titles of dignity 
is, however, of but small interest. 
That certain names should exist in 
certain countries as designations of 
their leader, is a fact which we may 
regard as historical or geographical 
or linguistic, according to our fan- 
cies: the real essence of the matter 
is not there; it lies, from the point 
of view where we are placing our- 
selves here, in the degree of right 
which each sovereign has to bear 
and hold the title which he may 
select. The history of the assump- 
tion of new titles is a very large one ; 
it includes a singular variety of ex- 
tensions, augmentations, adapta- 
tions, and usurpations—so many, in- 
deed, that they cannot all be counted. 
History is full of battles which have 
been fought for titles, and thoughs 
we have grown so careless about 
them now that we allow monarchs 
to change their names pretty nearly 
they please, the process was not 
80 easy informer times. When Chris- 
tina of Sweden had herself crowned 
King(not Queen) no serious objection 
was made,. because the matter was 
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regarded by the powers as local and 
exceptional ; just as nobody said a 
word when Madame de Gu¢briant 
was appointed Ambassador of France, 
when the Countess of Pembroke 
served as Sheriff of Westmoreland, 
and when the Shah of Persia sent 
a feminine negotiator to make peace 
for him with the Grand Seigneur. 
But in case of male nominations to 
new titles, governments used to be 
less courteous and more exacting. 
It is only of late years that they have 
grown indifferent, luckily for the 
five empires and the five kingdoms 
which have sprung up this century, 
and which have consequently been 
received with a bland politeness 
which showed that they provoked 
no emotion (with the one exception 
of the first Napoleon). The last 
two great king-makings, in 1806 and 
1815, were effected by the masters 
of Europe, and therefore could pro- 
voke no hostility ; but the isolated 
cases of Brazil, of Louis Philippe, of 
Napoleon III, of Italy and Mexico, 
were all of the very kind which 
used to cause bitter opposition in 
other days, and yet not a word was 
said about them, other than—“ Cer- 
tainly—just as you please ; we are all 
quite content.” The same calm 
silence reigned when the empire of 
Germany shrivelled into Austria; 
when the chiefs of Saxony, Wurtem- 
berg, and Bavaria put on royal 
crowns; when Baden and Hesse 
Darmstadt became Grand Duchies, 
No one raised a finger then, and it 
was considered to be quite natural 
that the Congress of Vienna should 
confirm those changes, should add 
Hanover to the list of. thrones, and 
Mecklenburg to the Duchies, and 
should bestow the title of King of 
Poland on the Czar. But notwith- 
standing this generous liberality 
of disposition, the plenipotentiaries 
of Europe refused to grant the 
prayer of that insatiable Elector of 
Hesse Cassel, who, not content 
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with the new Electorate that he had 
invented ten years before, came up 
again respectfully and s aid. “ Please, 
gentlemen, do let me be a king too, 
like my neighbours.” At Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in October 1818, they re- 
jected his pitiful demand, and, 
the same time, they once more pro- 
claimed the right of every power to 
exercise supervision over the titles 
of the others. This is how they 
answered that lamentable Elector: 
“Les Cabinets déclarent que, attendu 
que la demande de S.A.R. l’Electeur 
de Hesse n’est justifiée par aucun 
motif suffisant, il n’y a rien qui 
puisse les engager 4 y satisfaire. 
Les Cabinets prennent en méme 
temps. l’engagement de ne recon- 
naitre, & l'avenir, aucun changement 
ni dans les titres des souverains 
ni dans ceux des princes de leurs 
maisons, sans en étre préalablement 
convenus entre eux.” 


This example shows that, after 


all, the line really is drawn some- 


where even now; and that, notwith- 
standing the degenerated principles 
of our epoch, it is not yet possible for 
everybody to create himself a king. 
Bat to obtain a clearer idea of the 
trouble there was in former times to 
get leave to change a title, we must 
go back to the establishment of the 
kingdom of Prussia, and still more, 
to the assumption of the style of 
Emperor by the Czar of Russia. 
When Frederic III. appointed him- 
self king, he asked leave privately 
from the Emperor beforehand, (how 
little that Emperor knew what a 
serpent he was warming in his 
bosom!) and consequently got re- 
cognised without much trouble by 
the other powers. But the aie age 
story is far more complicated : 
is the best example we possess of 
the contentions which once existed 
about titles; it is therefore worth 
telling in some detail. 

The original denominations of the 
Muscovite sovereign were Autocrat 


(which was borrowed from the Greek 
Emperors), Great Lord, Grand Duke, 
and Czar. This last designation was 
an old one: it was first given to 
Duke Wladimir, who died in 1125, 
and some of his successors partially 
retained it; but, all the same, the 
Russian valers eoutduied to be called 
Grand Dukes till the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1547, Ivan II. was crown. 
ed as Czar of Moscow, and that 
title was retained until, after the 
conquest of Little Remis and Smo- 
lensk, they became Czars of All 
the Russias (Great, Little, New, 
Black, Red, White, and Southern 
Russias). During the next century 
they began to call themselves Im- 
perator, in the Latin translations 
of the documents which they ad- 
dressed to other powers. The 
Emperor of Germany, Leopold | 
was, however, so offended by this 
assumption of a title which he con- 
sidered to be his personal monopoly, 
that he wrote to Peter, in 1687, to 
declare that he would send back all 
letters containing this most repre- 
hensibly presumptuous audacity. 
Peter, however, persisted; and in 
1721, after his victory at Pultava 
over Charles XIL., the title of Em- 
peror of All the Russias was offi- 
cially conferred upon him by the 
Russian Senate and the Holy Synod. 
Queen Anne of England immediate- 
ly recognised the new appellation, 
and called Peter by the name of 
Emperor, in a letter which she wrote 
to him that same year, with her 
excuses for an attack which had 
been made on the Russian envoy 
in London. Prussia also, of course, 
‘acquiesced in the change, for her 
own royalty was too recent to allow 
her to make difficulties with others. 
Sweden followed in 1723; Venice 
in 1726 ; Denmark in 1732; Turkey 
engaged in 1741 to give "the title 
of Empress to. Elizabeth, who had 
just become Czarina; even the Em- 
peror of Germany recognised the 
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Russian empire in 1744. - Finally, 
the Courts of France and Spain con- 
sented, in 1745, to treat Elizabeth 
as Empress, on condition of receiv- 
ing a lettre réversale, stipulating 
that the Imperial title should cause 
no change in the ceremonial then 
existing between the two Courts. 
But when Peter III. succeeded to 
Elizabeth in January 1762, France 
wrote to him simply as Majesté 
Czarienne, and claimed another 
réeversale before she would call him 
Emperor. A curious correspondence 
took place between the Russian am- 
bassador at Versailles and the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, but the 
Russian Government gave way and 
granted the réversale. The same 
difficulty arose again six months 
later when Catherine took the place 
of Peter, for France then claimed a 
third réversale. Catherine was not 
the woman to stand this sort of 


worrv: but even she yielded some- 
what to the spirit of the time, and 


authorised her Minister Gallitzin to 
communicate the following declara- 
tion to all the ambassadors resident 
at St. Petersburg: “The title of 
Imperial which Peter the Great, of 
glorious memory, took, or rather re- 
newed, for himself and his succes- 
sors, has long been the property of 
both the Sovereigns and the crown 
and monarchy of All the Russias, 
Her Imperial Majesty considers that 
it would be contrary to the stability 
of this principle to renew the réver- 
sales which were given when this 
title was first recognised. Conform- 
ably with this sentiment, her Im- 
perial Majesty orders the Minister to 
make this general declaration, that 
the title of Imperial having: been 
once attached to the crown and 
monarchy of Russia, and perpetuated 
during several years and successions, 
neither she nor her successors for 
ever can renew the réversales ; and, 
still less, keep up any correspon- 
dence with powers who refuse to 
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recognise the Imperial title in the 
person of the Sovereigns of All the 
Russias, as well as in their crown 
and monarchy. And in order that 
this declaration may put an end, 
once for all, to any difficulties in a 
matter where none ought to exist, 
her Imperial Majesty, respecting the 
declaration of Peter the Great, de- 
clares that the title of Imperial shall 
introduce no change in the cere- 
monial employed between the Courts, 
which shall remain on its former 
footing.—Moscow, 21st Nov. 1762.” 
The French Court considered this 
declaration to be far too haughty ; 
so it put in the following counter-de- 
claration, which expresses, in singu- 
larly clear language, the theory then 
existing: “Titles are nothing by 
themselves. They are only real pro- 
vided they are recognised ; and their 
value depends on the idea which is 
attached to them, and on the extent 
which is accorded to them, by those 
who have the right to admit them, 
to reject them, or to limit them. 
Sovereigns cannot attribute titles to 
themselves by their own choice ; 
the consent of their subjects does 
not suffice—that of other powers is 
necessary ; and every Crown being 
free to recognise or to rejecta new 
title, may also admit it with the 
modifications and conditions which 
may satisfy it. According to this 
principle, Peter the First and his 
successors, down to the Empress 
Elizabeth, have never been known 
in France otherwise than by the 
name of Czar. That princess was 
the first to whom the king granted 
the Imperial title; but on the ex- 
press condition that this title should 
in no way prejudice the ceremonial 
employed between the two Courts. 

. . The king, animated by the 
same sentiments towards the Em- 
press Catherine, does not hesitate to 
grant the title of Imperial; . . but 
if any pretension were ever raised 
contrary to the usages constantly 
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followed as to rank and precedence 
between the two Courts, from that 
moment the Crown of France, by a 
just reciprocity, would resume the 
former style, and would cease to give 
the Imperial title to that of Russia.” 
Charles III. of Spain put in an 
analogous counter-declaration at the 
same moment, and then the matter 
dropped, after forty-one years of 
discussion. 

We can now go on from titles of 
Dignity to titles of Possession, which 
comprise, as their name indicates, the 
list of all the states and territories 
which the sovereign may possess, 
including not only his real posses- 
sions, but also his fictive or us- 
urped ones. The consequence used 
to be, that monarchs made up such 
tremendous catalogues of the lands 
they governed, and swelled them 
with so many countries that had 
never belonged to them at all, that 
their full- length enumeration be- 
came interminable : in order, there- 
fore, to avoid pages of useless writ- 
ing, the chancelleries cunningly in- 
vented three sorts of titles of pos- 
session: the Grand Titre, the 
Moyen Titre, and the Petit Titre. 
When the King of Sardinia, who 
was very rich in self-attributed do- 
minions, was described in all his 
detail as King of Cyprus, Sicily, 
and Jerusalem ; Duke, Prince, Mar- 
quis, Count, Baron, and Seigneur of 
forty-seven other districts, the table 
was so lengthy that one can under- 
stand that it was skipped over 
whenever etiquette allowed the 
substitution of a somewhat shorter 
designation. The King of Naples 
was in an analogous condition, and 
he also claimed ~ to be Sovereign of 
Jerusalem, as the English King pro- 
fessed to be King of France. In 
treaties and official documents, all 
these pretended titles were resolutely 
inscribed; ambassadors who were 
negotiating peace would have rather 
gone to war again than have con- 


sented to leave out one single ray 
of their masters’ glory: so, as it 
generally happened that two or 
more monarchs claimed the same 
title in the same document (almost 
every prince professing to be sove- 
reign of alkor part of the dominions 
of every other), it became usual to 
insert a clause of non prajudicando, 
in order to stipulate that, no matter 
what were the titles claimed by any- 
body, nobody admitted them, and 
that they were simply left in for 
ornament and the satisfaction of 
the claimer. If Ghorrum Shah, the 
fifth Mogul Emperor of Delhi, had 
signed a treaty with a European 
state, and had described himself by 
his special denomination of Shah 
Jehan or king of the World— 
which is the largest title of posses- 
sian yet assumed by any sovereign 
—the other side would have let him 
do it without asking for a réversale, 
but they would have shielded their 
reservation behind a non prajudi- 
cando. The Titre Moyen, which 
grew to be generally used at the 
end of the eighteenth century, was 
made up of sub- dignities, omitting 
nearly all the terr itorial titles. The 
Petit Titre simply designates the 
sovereign by the short appellation 
by w hich he is usually known, and 
which is always the highest that he 
owns. 

Titles of Relationship do not im- 
ply family connection between the 
monarchs who employ them. Other 
people cannot say son or cousin 
to anybody but their own or their 
uncle’s child; but sovereigns use 
these words in a special meaning ; 
they employ them to designate po- 
litical or religious situations, or to 
mark equalities or inequalities of 
rank, All Catholic princes give to 
the Pope the title of Holy Father, 
or Venerable Father, and denominate 
themselves his devoted Sons; in 
reply he calls them “ Carissime” or 
* Dilectissime in Christo fii.” Em- 
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perors and Empresses, Kings and 
Queens, write to each other as 
“Frere” and Seur”’; reigning 
Grand Dukes, and that irrepressible 
Elector who lives at Cassel, also 
enjoy this fraternal privilege ; but 
sovereigns who do not possess royal 
honours are only entitled to be 
called Cousins. Even Godfather 
and Godmother have been employed 
in Germany as forms of royal cour- 
tesy ; they served there a good deal 
at one time, and not solely as mere 
formulas of politeness, but as politi- 
eal realities too; for it was not at 
all unusual to see a town, particu- 
larly a Hanse town, included as an 
étre moral amongst the sponsors of a 
prince: Hamburg and Dantzic were 
several times God-mamma in this 
fashion. All this is a very droll 
shape of vanity, and there is a superb 
moral to be drawn from it; but 
there is so much more to say about 
other elements of the question, that 
we have no time to idle on the road, 
and are forced to rush on to the 
next category without stopping to 
learn a lesson of philosophy, or to 
consider what would be the effect 
in our day if Edinburgh or South- 
ampton were to hold a royal baby at 
the font. 

Religious titles include the special 
appellations of the Pope, and the 
distinctive adjectives which he has 
granted to certain European mon- 
archs. His own names have varied 
from time to time; his present de- 
nomination of Holiness has been re- 
stricted to him only since the four- 
teenth century, before which period 
Bishops and then Kings possessed it. 
Louis le Debonnaire, and Bela, King 
of Hungary, were both called “ Your 
Holiness.” The same most inexact 
description was applied to the Arian 
heretic Theodoric, who was called 
“very pious and very holy,” by the 
local Concile held at Rome in 501; 
and to the pagan Emperors Valer- 
ian and Gallienus, who were styled 
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“very holy” by St. Denis, Bishop 
of Alexandria. The Emperors of 
Constantinople, though not recog- 
nised in the West, were “ holy” 
and “holiness” amongst their own 
people. And, stranger still than all, 
King Robert of France, the husband 
of Bertha and Constance, was called 
by the very name which the Pope 
bears now—Saint Pére! When 
Holiness was definitely adopted at 
tome, the earlier denominations of 
aternity, Beatitude, Grandeur, and 
Apostolic Majesty, were all aban- 
doned. The other titles of the 
Pope are older: in the ninth century 
he was called Vicar of St. Peter, 
and in the twelfth century he took 
his present appellation of Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. The denomination 
of Servant of the Servants of God 
was first adopted by Gregory the 
Great. The religious epithets which 
have been bestowed by the Holy 
See on favoured kings are all 
modern. Very Christian belongs 
to France; Catholic was conferred 
on Ferdinand for his conquest of 
the Moors; Defender of the Faith 
was confirmed by Act of Paria- 
ment (this is vastly comical) after 
the Pope had withdrawn his gift 
of it to Henry; Portugal pos- 
sesses Very Faithful ; Hungary has 
Apostolic Majesty; and the Sov- 
ereign of Poland was Orthodox. 
The strangest thing about these titles 
of religion is, not that they should 
exist at all, but that—existing— 
monarchs, who-are so fiercely eager 
for ornamental names, should not 
use them. And yet it isso. The 
Queen of England and the Emperor 
of Austria are the only rulers who 
describe themselves by their reli- 
gious titles; the others simply al- 
low these denominations to be em- 
ployed towards them by foreign 
powers—or, more exactly, that is 
what Portugal still does, and what 
France, Spain, and Poland used 
to do when they possessed kings. 
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This is the one example which 
exists of voluntary renunciation of 
an honour amongst sovereigns. 
Titles of Courtesy form one of the 
largest branches of the subject. 
Tbe reverential salutations of Sire, 
Majesty, Highness, Monseigneur, 
are all included in this category. 
Each of them has a history to itself : 
each of them has its place masked 
out with scrupulous precision. Sire 
was for a long time synonymous 
with Seigneur, which itself was not 
a title, but only the substantive 
which designated the chieftain of a 
district ; and as, in old times, every 
district had a chieftain—* point 
de terre sans Seigneur,” said the law 
— it followed that there were a good 
many Sires and Seigneurs. ~The 
memory of some of them has come 
down to us. Who has not heard of 
the Sire de Coucy and his motto? 
“Ni Roi, ni Duc, ni Comte ne suis ; 
je suis le Sire de Coucy.” The 
Sires de Rohan, de Joinville, de 
Créquy, were others who left a 
name in history. The application 
of this syllable to sovereigns alone 
is a very new habit. Majesty is 
far older; it is indeed the most 
ancient of all the list of courteous 
titles, for it was originally assumed 
as a personal adornment by Diocle- 
tian. Still it came into use amongst 
our rulers at a_ relatively recent 
period, and, in the first instance, as 
a religious designation only, as is 
proved by a letter of the Emperor 
Charles IV., who, in 1355, addressed 
Cardinal Colombier, Chief of the 
Sacred College, as Your Majesty. 
But shortly afterwards, the Em- 
perors, who to that time had been 
called Serenity and Grace, began to 
entitle themselves Majesty; and 
Louis XI. of France imitated their 
example, the King of Naples and 
the Duke of Milan being the first 
foreign princes who recognised him 
by this name. Still it was not uni- 
versally adopted; it was regarded 
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as a new fashion, and it had some 
difficulty in making its way. In 
the treaty of Cambrai (1529) 
Charles V. is, however, called Ma- 
jesty at last; and in the treaty of 
Crespy (1544) he is denominated 
Imperial Majesty, and Francis Royal 
Majesty, this being the first ocea- 
sion on which these two titles 
appeared face toface. Francis does 
not seem, however, to have cared 
much about it, if we are to judge, 
at least, by an answer which he 
made to a letter which he got 
from Charles, beginning with two 
entire pages of Imperial titles: 
his reply commenced, in studious 
contrast, by the simple sentence 
“Francis, King of France, Bonr- 
geois of Paris.” But the Majesty of 
Charles and Francis was not copied: 
other sovereigns continued to be 
ealled Highness, Magnitude, Celsi- 
tude, or Altitude (it should be ob- 
served that all these nouns express 
dimension) ; and when Catherine de 
Medicis tried to get herself made a 
Majesty, like her father-in-law, the 
Parliament of Orleans refused to 
authorise it. Henry III. introduced 
the plural words Their Majesties, on 
his return from Poland; and yet, 
notwithstanding this, he was gene- 
rally called Highness. Ferdinand 
and Isabella were simple High- 
nesses ; and even Charles V., though 
Majesty as Emperor, was Serenity 
as King of Spain. Philip IL. was 
the first Majesty in the Peninsula; 
but the Emperor Maximilian never 
called him so, and gave him nothing 
but Serenidad. Sebastian of Por- 
tugal imitated Philip a few years 
afterwards, and adopted the new 

name ; but his immediate succes- 
sors dropped back again to Highness. 
Henry VIII. was “first called Ma- 
jesty ‘by Francis at the Field of the 
Cloth- of-Gold ; he liked the name 
and took it house withhim. To his 
time the Sovereign of England had 
been Your Highness and Your 
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Grace. The result of all this was 
that, by the end of thé sixteenth 
century, the kings of Europe 
had crept successively into Ma- 
iesty ; but though they all claimed 
it for themselves, they did met all 


give it toeach other. The Charicery 


of the Empire was—as might have 
been expected in the face of such 


an audacious invasion of its rights 
—particularly obstinate about it, 
and refused to recognise a Majesty 
in France till 1648, and in any other 
State till 1741; to that date it 
went on calling all kings Serenities. 
Even in the preliminaries of peace 
after the Thirty Years’ War, when 
the Emperor was well beaten, he 
called himself His Sacred Cesa- 
rian Majesty, and described the 
King of France, his conqueror, as 
simply the Most Serene Christian 
King. France was more generous 
than this ; for she conceded Majesty 
to Denmark in 1700, and to the 
then newly invented King of Prussia 
in 1713. There is perhaps more 
vanity in this story of the growth 
of Majesty than in the history of 
any other of the titles which kings 
have bestowed upon themselves. 
Next to Majesty comes Highness, 
which was originally invented to- 
sards the end of the Roman Em- 
pire, when Altitudo first appears ; 
down to the tenth century, however, 
it was mainly employed by bishops, 
who, curiously enough, seem to 
have made a trial of nearly all the 
lay titles now in use. Three cen- 
turies later it had filtered into 
Italy, and was absorbed thence 
into Germany under the guise of 
Hoheit, and applied 
who were vassals of the Empire. 
When kings began to denominate 
themselves Majesty, Highness de- 
scended to princes and to sons and 
brothers of sovereigns. Philip II. 
at once appropriated it for his chil- 
dren, who were the first Highnesses 
in Spain; indeed Spanish sovereigns 
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seem to have regarded Highness as 
having suddenly become their per- 
sonal property, as a title which they 
alone could confer on others—for 
Philip Il. offered it in 1590 to the 
Duke of Mantua, provided the lat- 
ter would make him a loan of 
300,000 crowns ; and when Philip 
V. went to Italy in 1702, he be- 
stowed the rank on the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and the Duke of Parma. 
This investiture did not, however, 
satisfy everybody, for there was a 
certain curé of Montferrat who re- 
fused to call the Duke of Mantua 
Altitudo, on the ground that the 
name belonged to God aloné; which 
argunent he proved by quoting 
from his breviary the phrase, “ tu 
solus altissimus.” While all this 
was going on, Gaston d’Orleans, 
brother of Louis XIIL, set the 
example of adding on Royal to 
Highness; the nephews and the 
nieces of Louis XIV. did the same; 
and, encouraged by these examples, 
the Prinee de Condé called himself 
Altesse Sérénissime. The Duke of 
Vendéme, however, did not dare 
to do the same, although he was 
desperately inclined to try. Then 
Victor Amadeus II. of Savoy, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the 
Duke of Lorraine made themselves 
Royal Highnesses like the others; 
and finally, Altesse, by itself, was 
abandoned by all princes of the 
blood, and was left to members of 
collateral branches. In 1736, the 
Duke of Holstein Gottorp became 
Celsitudo Regia, which would bean 
excellent name for a new plant, but 
scarcely represents our present no- 
tion of a princely title. Since the 
beginning of this century it has 
been usual to call all princes of the 
blood Imperial or Royal Highnesses ; 
and yet, in 1815, Louis XVIII. 
gave only Sérénissime to the Duke 
of Orleans: it was not till 1895 that 
the latter became Altesse Royale. 
The German Hoheit, although it is 
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accepted as the equivalent of High- 
ness, has changed its character since 
1818, when the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle decided that Hoheit should 
become an intermediate title be- 
tween Altesse Royale and Altesse 
Sérénissime. But notwithstanding 
this elaboration of its sense, Ho- 
heit is invariably accompanied by 
the elevating adjective Kaiserliche 
or Konigliche when it is applied to 
princes of imperial or royal blood. 
The title of Hoheit alone was adop- 
ted in 1844 by the reigning princes 
of the old ducal families of Ger- 
many, such as the Saxon Duchies, 
Anhalt, Nassau, and Brunswick, in 
contradistinction to Durchlaucht, 
which from that date has become 
the appellation of the princes who 
are not issued from ancient reigning 
families, and of such subject princes 
as may receive the gift of it from 
their sovereign. The distinction be- 
tween the two titles is real enough : 
even the dictionaries seem to under- 
stand it, for they translate Durch- 
laucht simply “ Highness;” while 
Hoheit is said by them to signify 
« Highness, greatness, grandeur, sub- 
limity, majesty, augustness, and emi- 
nence,” which is a good deal for one 
word to imply, and for one prince to 
merit. A third form, Erlaucht, was 
granted by the Diet, in 1829, to the 
families of the mediatised Count, 
in contradistinction to Serene High- 
ness which it had accorded in 1825 
to the fifty mediatised princes. 
The word Erlaucht has the reputa- 
tion of being untranslatable ; there 
are, however, people who say that 
it means Illustriness; perhaps the 
easiest way of rendering it into 
English would be to call it Earlship. 
We should be wrong to laugh too 
scornfully at these refinements of 
German shades of rank, for there 
is nowhere in the world a -people 
which has subdivided titles as we 
English have. We do not think of 
counting up the forms which we 
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have invented, because they seem 
quite natural to us from habit; but 
when we have verified the twenty. 
seven sorts of denominations which 
exist in the British peerage— with- 
out ifftluding our special grades of 
baronet and “knight—we shall own, 
perhaps, that no other land can 
match our wild extravagance of 
signs of rank. Our system pos- 
sesses another peculiarity also pro- 
per to ourselves alone: our House 
of Lords is the only senate in the 
world which is composed exclu- 
sively of hereditary peers. In 
Spain, Prussia, Austria, and the 
other German states, the Upper 
House is made up of ‘thres sorts of 
members—some of them are hered- 
itary, some sit in virtue of the 
offices they hold, others are nomin- 
ated by the sovereign. In Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, the Senate 
is elected like the Lower Chamber. 
Here, perhaps, our system has a 
certain merit ; but our profusion of 
graduated differences of titles is of 
no possible use except to puzzle 
foreigners. We have, proportion- 
ately, almost as many of them as of 
family names, in which we are no- 
toriously the best-provided people 
of the old continent, for in Eng- 
land only we have 40,000 of 
them, or a rough average of one 
name for every five hundred indi- 
viduals, We have carried _ this 
adoring love of variety of names 
and titles even into our army, where 
we have created five kinds of rank 
altogether irrespective of military 
grades properly so called ; our army 
rank may be regimental (substan- 
tive), brevet, local, temporary, oF 
honorary, and we might almost add 
“ relativ ‘” to this absurd list, which 
no other nation can understand. In 
our navy, at all events, rank is rank; 
there our offieers are in reality what 
they say they are. The French 
have five tiers of nobility, like 
ourselves; but each member of 
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the five categories puts simple 
Monsieur before his name, with 
no addition of courteous flatter- 
ies like Grace, Most Honourable, 
or Right Honourable—with no 
Lady Mary, Lord John, or Lady 
John. Even before 1789 there 
were only eight sorts of nobility in 
France: 1. The King; 2. Noblesse 
couronnée, which included solely 
the princes of the blood; 3. o- 
blesse de race, or noblesse d’épée, 
which was hereditarily transmitted 
from father to son; 4. Voblesse par 
lettres, which was conferred by the 
king; 5. Noblesse d’office, or de 
robe, which was obtained by ap- 
pointment to certain judicial offices ; 
6. Noblesse de clocher, which grew 
up in the provinces by holding the 
post of mayor or échevin; 7. No- 
tlesse de coutume, which was trans- 
mitted by a mother to her children, 
even if their father were not noble; 
8 Nobtesse bdiarde, There was 
also a ninth sort, called noblesse de 
finance, which was considered un- 
worthy to be included in the list, 
because it was bought for money. 
All this bas disappeared now; the 
noblesse de race alone continues to 
exist as a purely personal possession, 
unrecognised politically. 

After this parenthesis about 
French end English titles, we can 
go back to Prince, which occupies a 
position y itself. It means “ first ;” 
and the consequence of its meaning 
bas naturally been that there have 
been princes of all kinds, from the 
Roman Princes of the Senate, from 
the two adopted sons of Augustus 
Cesar whow he appointed “ Princes 
of the young men,” from the Prince 
of the Apostles and the Princes of 
the Church, to the Prince of Doer- 
keepers (Princeps apparitorum) who 
kept the gate of the French Par- 
liament. In the early times of the 
French monarchy the bishops, dukes, 
and counts were all called Princes; 
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but there were no born princes 
then, for in those days relationship 
gave no rank, even to the sons 
of kings. Under Charles VI. the 
title of Prince belonged only to 
kings and dukes, and to the seign- 
eurs of such lands as composed a- 
principality. Christine de Pisan, 
in her ‘Cité des Dames,’ says:. 
“En diverses seigneuries sont de- 
meurantes plusieurs _puissantes. 
dames, ¢i comme baronesses et 
grand-terriennes, qui pourtant ne- 
sont appelées Princesses, lequel nom 
de Princesse n’affiert ¢tre dit que 
des Emperiéres, des Roynes, et des 
Duchesses, si ce n’est aux femmes. 
de ceux qui, 4 cause de leurs terres, 
sont appelés Prince par le droit 
nom du lieu.” It was only in the 
fifteenth century, under Charles VII. 
and Louis XI., that the position and' 
prerogatives of members of the royal 
family were determined; it was 
then that the name Princes of the 
Blood was first invented. Henry 
III. confirmed their status by an 
ordinance in 1576, and Louis XIV.. 
defined their powers with precision 
in his edict of 1711. Loyseau, who- 
wrote in the time of Henry IV.,, 
confirms the modern date of royal 
princes when he says, “il n’y a pas 
longtems que les males issus de nos 
rois se qualifient Prince en vertu 
de Jeur extraction.” In Germany 
none but the members of sovereign: 
houses are called Prinz; subjects. 
who have been raised to princely 
rank are denominated Fiirst, the: 
latter title being the special desiyna- 
tion of “ principalities of erection.” 
Thus Prince Bismarck bears upon 
his ecards “First von Bismarck,, 
Kanzler des Deutschen Reiches,.” 
He is not “Prinz” in Germany ; 
and it may be added that his rank 
of First is inferior to Duke (Her- 
zog), which comes in between the 
two sorts of Princes. 

Monseigneur, which once was 


N 
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copiously employed, is almost for- 
gotten as a royal title; the last lay 
personage who bore it was Prince 
lade : it now belongs exclusive- 
ly to prelates, who, since Richelieu 
adopted it, have ceased to be ad- 
iressed (as they used to be) as 
 Révérendissime Pére en Dieu.” 
‘Originally Monseigneur was an at- 
‘tribute of the Dauphin; but it was 
applied as a distinctive appellation 
*to nobody but the Grand Dauphin, 
son of Louis XIV. Padischah can 
ihardly be omitted from the list, 
though in its Eastern sense it is 
rather a title of dignity than of 
courtesy. In Europe, however, it 
became known in the latter char- 
acter, as a formula of politeness ac- 
corded by the Sultan to the King 
of France, and, at a later period, to 
“the Emperors of Austria and Rus- 
-sia, As this has taken us back 
,again to Turkey, it will be as well 
to profit by the opportunity and 
to mention, though it is not quite 
in place, that Mahomet II. was the 
first Turkish monarch who was 
-called by Europeans the Grand- 
‘Turk. The Sultan of Cappadocia 
‘was spoken of by Monstrelet as 
.the Little-Turk; but though the 
-smaller Turk was soon afterward 
absorbed by the larger, and though 
all comparison between them was 
therefore at an end, the superlative 
denomination continued to exist as 
ithe property of the ruler of Con- 
:stantinople. 

' Excellency, which at present is 
ithe property of Ministers, of Am- 
bassadors, and of everybody who 
goes to Naples, formerly belonged 
to Kings alone. Henry IV. con- 
‘ferred it for the first time on an 
ambassador when he gave it to the 
Duke de Nevers, his representative 
at Rome. It was then generally 
adopted for foreign envoys, but 
Monarchies at first refused it to 
.the representatives of Republics. 


Venice succeeded, however, in ob- 
taining it for her diplomatic agents 
in 1636, after much intriguing ; and 
since that date it has been universal, 
It is given, too, in Germany, to In. 
timate and Actual Privy Council. 
lors, to Field-Marshals, and to some 
other functionaries. 

Eminence was reserved to Car. 
dinals by a Bull of Urban VIIL, in 
1630; till that time they had been 
Most Illustrious and Most Reverend, 
The knights of Malta called their 
Grand Master “ Eminence Sérénis- 
sime ;” the Ecclesiastical Electors of 
Germany were also Eminences, 

In addition to these distinctive 
appellations, there is a formula 
which is employed by a good many 
sovereigns when speaking of them- 
selves, and which, though not a title, 
belongs most evidently to the family 
of royal designations. Kings fre- 
quently assert that they hold their 
crown “ by the grace of God.” Ori- 
ginally this phrase had no connec- 
tion with the theory now known as 
Divine Right ; for the latter is alto- 
gether modern, while the words in 
question were employed by bishops 
in the fourth century, and by certain 
monarchs from the tenth century, 
when some of them described them- 
selves as holding power “ by the 
grace of God and of the Holy Apos 
tolic See.” The true meaning of 
the statement was probably to iv- 
dicate the subservience of sover- 
eigns to the Pope, who was then 
the generally accepted king-maker. 
These were the days when Silvester 
IL. raised Hungary to a kingdom in 
favour of Saint Stephen, the first 
sovereign of the house of Arpad; 


. when Popes Eugene and Alexander 


II. confirmed Alfonso in the, rank 
of King of Portugal, which had 
been offered to him by his army; 
when Innocent II. invested Roger 
as King of Sicily. All this shows 


distinctly that “the grace of the’ 
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Holy Apostolic See” was a reality 
on earth; but it had nothing at all 
to do with droit divin, which is a 
very different institution, scarcely a 
couple of centuries old. The Roman 
emperors never heard of it; they 
held their place from the soldiers or 
the people. Even in the twelfth cen- 
tury, the legists of Bologna admit- 
ted no other source of royalty than 
the vor populi: they said, “ By the 
regia jaw which constituted the 
empire, the people has transferred 
its own power to the prince.” And 
yet the idea of a religious source 
of political authority would seem 
to have assumed a vague uncertain 
form after Pepin set the example, 
in 752, of asking for the consecra- 
tion of the Church. Butthe theory 
of Divine Right, in its present sense, 
is altogether new. It seems, indeed, 
to have been invented in England 
in Charles IT.’s time, by Filmer; for 
he was the first to argue that heredi- 
tary monarchy, by order of primo- 
geniture, is the only government in 


conformity with the will of God— 
that it is a divine institution—that 
no contrary right can be invoked 


against a prince who possesses 
power “ Dei gratia.” Bossuet took 
up the idea with enthusiasm, and 
defended it with brilliancy. It was, 
indeed, natural that he should do 
80, for it just fitted in with the atti- 
tude of homage which he assumed 
toward his royal master; but even 
he could not give it durability ; and 
it has so died out in our time, that 
itis almost surprising to see both 
Guizot and Macaulay take the trouble 
to seriously attack it. The former 
defined it with exactness when he 
said ; “This is the formula of a power 
from which the people must support 
everything, and which cannot dis- 
appear, however, mad and incapable 
itmay be; of a power which pre- 
tends to be above all rights, to be 
imprescriptible, and which would 
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remain inviolable if all other rights 
were violated.” And yet this power 
—so thorough, so independent of 
control — has contributed scarcely 
anything to royal titles, The details 
which have been given here of the 
origin of the present appellations 
borne by sovereigns, show that those 
appellations are, with scarcely an 
exception, anterior to Divine Right ; 
indeed, it would almost seem as if 
monarchs left off inventing new 
denominations for themselves when 
they woke up to the satisfying 
notion that they were the elect of 
Heaven. If so, they acted logically ; 
for it would palpably be useless, and 
perhaps, indeed, irreverent, to con- 
tinue to add adorning names to 
rulers whose sceptre has ceased to 
be bestowed upon them by hu- 
man hands. So long as kings made 
themselves, or so long as their sub- 
jects made them, the multiplication 
of fresh tities was but a natural 
consequence of the vanity of both 
When kings imagined that they 
were direct delegates from on High, 
they respectfally suspended farther 
earthly ornamentings of their office. 
Now that they are relapsing to-hu- 
man origin once more, they will 
perhaps begin again to coin titles 
for themselves; and the day may 
come when Royal Highness will 
fade away and be replaced by Splen- 
did Brilliancy, Inconceivable Su- 
perbness, or Extreme Enormity, and 
when kings will be deferentially 
addressed as your Stupendousness, 
your Vast Infinity, or your Supreme 
Excessiveness, If so, Sire and Ma- 
jesty will, of course, descend to 
Dukes, Peers’ daughters will grow 
into Serene Princesses, and the 
lower classes generally will became 
Baronets. That is what is under- 
stood by “ progress.” 

Sobriquets which indicate a per 
sonal peculiarity constitute the last 
category of royal appellations; and 
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really they have a special use in 
history, inasmuch as they generally 
transmit to us a tolerably exact idea 
of the moral or physical peculiari- 
ties of the sovereign to whom they 
were attributed. Of course no di- 
= writer who respects either 

is subject or himself would conde- 
scend to class them amongst royal 
titles; but, in fact, they are infin- 
itely more useful to us, practically, 
than the more serious appellations 
which the authors cherish. Chil- 
dren read with curious interest the 
names which tell them of the long 
bands of Artaxerxes, of the red 
beards of the Barbarossas, of the 
long hair of the Norwegian Harold, 
of the short legs of Robert Courte- 
cuisse, of the poverty of John 
Lackland. These details do not 
fade away—they rest solidly in our 
memory ; and, humiliating as it may 
have been for kings to have received 
denominations so utterly unworthy 
of their grandeur, those names now 


serve as sign-posts in the history of 
their period. They remain and will 
go on remaining—nobody will for- 
get them; but the same cannot cer- 
tainly be said of the other designa- 
tions which have been mentioned 


here. All Frenchmen, without ex- 
ception, know that Henri Quatre 
was the Roi Vert-Galant, and can 
tell the reason why; but scarcely 
any of them are aware that he was 
the first king of France “ par la 
grace de Dieu.” This may be 
annoying to the learned enthusiasts 
who theorise about titles, but it is 
true and it is natural. 

There is nothing else to be added 
to the list, so far as sovereigns are 
concerned. The rough sketch of the 
subject which has been given here 
indicates the main outlines of the 
forms which it has assumed ; people 
who are curious about this sort of 
00 can carry their study into 

rther detail. Here there is no 


room for more extension about 
monarchs; for, in thé short space 
still available, we have to glance at 
another huge branch of this wide 
spreading tree—we have to enume. 
rate some of the chief titles of kings’ 
children. Thus far we have looked 
at the parents only; we must turn 
our eyes now to the offspring for a 
moment. 

The eldest sons of sovereigns 
present three main categories of 
titles — general, special, or local, 
The first class includes Prince Im. 
perial, which is now borne in 
Austria, Germany, and Brazil; and 
Prince-Royal, which is used in 
Bavaria, Greece, Denmark, Saxony, 
Wurtemburg, and Sweden. The 
second is or was composed of 
Dauphin and Czarewitch. The 
third is the most numerous; it 
comprises, or has comprised, our 
Prince of Wales, Prince of Orange, 
Prince of the Asturias, Duke of 
Brabant, Don N. of Alcantara (in 
Portugal), King of the Romans in 
the old German Empire, King of 
‘Rome in the first French Empire, 
Prince of Piedmont. Their bro- 
thers and sisters are separated in 
the same three fashions. The first 
division covers Austria, where they 
are Arch-Duchesses and  Arch- 
Dukes, a title created by Frederic 
III. in 1453; Russia, where Grand 
is substituted for Arch; Prussia, 
Denmark, and the smaller German 
States, where they’ simply add 


Prince or Princess to their names. * 


The second class is limited to the 
Infants of Spain; and if antiquity be 
a merit, it really is a pity that this 
title should now be temperarily sus- 
pended, for its age is great. Pelage, 
who lived in 1100, tells us that be 
fore his time the name of Infant was 
known in Aragon; and in a charter 
of 1174, Alfonso of Castile calls his 
daughter Infantissa, The third 
group stretches into various geo- 
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graphy and many dukedoms : it in- 
eludes York, Clarence, Cumberland, 
Sussex, Kent, and Edinburgh ; Or- 
leans, Montpensier, Nemours, Char- 
tres, Joinville, Bordeaux, and Au- 
male ; Oporto, Beja, and Braganza ; 
Genoa, Carignan, and Savoy; 
Scania, Dalecarlia, Upland, and Os- 
trogothland; Calabria and Rota; 
and, after them, the Countships of 
Flanders and Hainault, and the 
Principality of Grand-Para in Bra- 
zil, There are a great many more 
besides, but it is scarcely necessary 
to recount them all. One addition 
that is perhaps worth making is, 
that there was a time when each 
son of the German Emperor was 
called “ Most Noble Purple-Born” 
—nobilissimus et purpuratus, This 
sounds droll, because we are not 
accustomed to it; but, in reality, it 
is not ene atom more absurd than 
the Royal Dilection of three cen- 
turies ago, or the Serene Altitude of 
to-day. And yet, numerous ae 
princes’ titles are, they are nothing 
compared to those of the sovereigns, 
their fathers; for even if we add the 
Hereditary Grand-Dukes, and the 
Hereditary German Princes, and 
allow largely for the unknown but 
possible appellations of the sons 
of Asiatic potentates, and even 
of those of African and American 
chiefs, we shall never get near the 
total of the names which European 
monarclis have bestowed upon them- 
selves. The fountains of honour 
really seem to have comprehended 
honour, as some people are said to 
understand charity, and to have re- 
tained the larger part of it for them- 
selves. There is not, however, the 
slightest abjection to be made to 
this way of dealing with the glories 
of the earth, provided the fact be 
known and recognised. So long as 
glories are required—and in the 
present condition of society there is 
not the slightest indication of any 
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diminution of their necessity—it 
would be folly to complain because 
monarchs manifest so vigorous & 
desire for them. Indeed it may he 
urged that sovereigns increase the 
value of new titles in the eyes of 
their faithful subjects by the eager 
ness with which they claim them 
for themselves, and that they there- 
by contribute to the mainienance 
of the entire institution in an 
unweakening form. 

All nations are absolutely alike in 
this one matter; they unanimously 
agree that variousness of rank and 
of titular distinctions must be reso- 
lutely kept up. Monarchies and re- 
publics present no real difference on 
the question ; for, though the former 
monopolise the use of royal and 
noble appellations, the latter incon- 
testably possess by far the largest 
share »! vcneral civil titles. We 
can calenlate without any serious 
effort the number of British subjects 
who possess a nobiliary designation ; 


but the mind recoils from the at 
tempt to count up the [onourables, 
the Generals, the Judges, and the 


Colonels who adorn the United 
States. America supplies, indeed, 
so singular an evidence of the effects 
of the love of titles in republics, that 
we are led on by it to suspect that 
radicalism, as soon as it becomes 
triumphant, will create a new to- 
bility of its own in Europe; and to 
conclude, from that apparent pro- 
babilitv, amongst other reasons, 
that it will really not be worth 
while to make the change, and that 
we may justas well continue as we 
are. But the seeming certainty 
that no modification of form of 
government will exercise any effect 
on the multiplicity of decorative 
appellations, renders that multi 
plicity stiH more unworthy of our 
civilisation. The thirst for dignities 
indicates a state of mind of which 
no people have any reascn to be 
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proud, either nationally er indivi- 
dually; and though ‘Transatlantic 
democrats and European royalists 
struggle after them with equal ap- 
petite, that fact does not diminish 
the childish folly of the longimg. 
And we cannot argue that our own 
responsibility is diminished because 
our rulers set us the example of 
runuing after gilded toys, It is no 
justification for onr own vanity to 
urge that monarchs cover them- 
selves with sounding names; that 
we find the same abundance of royal 
epithets wherever we turn our eyes; 
that there is not a Court in the 
Old World where titles do not exist 
—not a King in Christianity, not a 
Pacha in Africa or Asia, not a 
naked Chief of negroes, who does 
not call himself by an accumulated 
variety of ornamental denomina- 
tions. 

In one Jand only is there an ex- 
ception. At 140° east there is a 
sovereign who considers that one 
description is sufficient to express 
all his greatness, who scorns all 
other designations as unworthy of 
his grandeur, who does not even 
condescend to possess a family name. 
It is true that this rare monarch 
has behind him five-and-twenty cen- 
turies of hereditary power ; it is true 
that he is, in the eyes of bis ador- 
ing people, Deity as well as King. 
But this extraordinary situation 
would have produced an absolutely 
contrary effectin Europe. If we had 
such a sovereign here, his predeces- 
sors would have invented new titles 
for themselves as each century went 
by, and he would, by this time, be 
proprietor of a collection far sur- 
cape. all that the world has seen. 

n Japan alone there exists a mas- 


ter who has held one unvarying 
rank since the time of Nebuchad- 


nezzar; who would regard as a de- 
gradation any addition to the sin- 
gle quality by which more. than a 


hundred and twenty of his fathers 
have been known before him. The 
ruler of the empire of the Rising 
Sun may, however, be content with 
his solitary appellation, for it is far 
away the ‘grandest which imperial 
pride has ever thought of. In old 
Japanese it is Soumela-Mikdto; 
but when Chinese eharacters were 
introduced into Japan the Chinese 
equivalent crept into use, and the 
monarch became known as Ten-o, 


which is the denomination he now. 


bears. The meaning of the two 
words is identical—that meaning is 
“ Heaven-Highest,” and that is the 
one title of the sov ereign of Japan. 
No one will deny that it surpasses 
all our vain attempts at glory, and 
that King, Prince, and Emperor are 
poor indeed by the side of this superb 
mvention. Mikado is not a title, 
though we use it as if it were; it 
signifies Royal Gate, and is merely 
a -descriptive indicatior, just like 
Sublime Porte, of which, singularly 
enough, it is a far-Eastern repetition, 
In the mass of royalty, the Ten-o 
stands alone; alone he supplies to 
us the strange example of a rank 
which is itself and nothing else. 
No other similar ease exists; and 
certainly the value of our own 
miserably recent variegated grades 
and names shrinks wofully when 
we see that the oldest, longest, 
and sole unbroken line of kings, 
which history has known—a 
line which began in 600 8.c.—has 
never changed its title. But though 
the successive representatives of 
this truly royal race have steadily 
repudiated all additional dignities 
for themselves, they have be- 
stowed them in much variety on 
their subjects; and, indeed, have 
made up amply by their liberality 
in that direction for their resolute 
restriction toward themselves. Like 
the kings of Europe, the Ten-o is 
and has never ceased to be (the 
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Taicoon was nothing but a Viceroy) 
the fountain of honour to his 
people ; it is he who grants tbe six- 
teen degrees of rank of which his 
nobility is composed. So far, he is 
like any ordinary prince. But he 
reserves his vast advantages over 
Western sovereigns in the special 
faculty which he alone possesses of 
conferring the rank of Dai-djo Dai- 
djin, which (it is asserted that there 
is no doubt about it) used to deify 
its holder after death. It will be 
recognised that no other potentate 
exercises aly power analogous to 
this; and it is easy to understand 
that Kempfer should have declared, 
in his odd old book about Japan, 
that this grade was so terrifically 
sacred that the Ten-o always kept 
it for himself. This, however, is 
an error; the reality is that the 
Ten-o never stooped to call himself 
a Dai-djo, because that dignity was 
beneath him, and that the title has 
been’ several times bestowed. It 


was once more granted, three vears 


ago, to Sanjo, the actual prime 
minister. It still remains at an in- 
accessible elevation above all other 
grades; but, sad as it is to own it, 
jt cannot be denied that it has lat- 
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terly become completely human, and 
has lost its former remarkable privi- 
lege of god-making. 

It is certainly unsatisfactory to 
discover, at the two ends of history, 
that Xerxes and the Ten-o offer in- 
disputable examples of voluntary 
abstention from titular satisfactions ; 
while we Britons, like all other 
highly civilised populations, have 
spent the last thousand years in 
inventing, replacing, and renewing 
our royal adjectives and substan- 
tives. We have a fond conviction 
that we offer an example to the 
world ; and so perhaps we should, if 
the world consisted of nothing else 
but docks, cheap carpets, coal, green 
fields, and fair complexions: but in 
this particular element of royal titles, 
we ought to frankly own that we 
are not a model for other people ; 
that Japan is far more worth copying 
than we are; and that we ought to 
hope that, in her present eagerness 
to Europeanise herself, she will be 
wise enough to make an exception 
in this one detail, and that her scve- 
reign will continue to afford to us 
the spectacle of a ruler of thirty 
adoring millions who is simply 
“ Heaven-Highest.” 
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Ir seldom crosses the mind of the 
traveller, as he passes in rapid suc- 
cession the old castles and halls of 
Scotland and England, that in every 
one of those dwelling-places there is 
a room or a closet, narrow and dim- 
lighted, specially devoted to the 
memoiy of those who have preceded 
the present tenants,— yeneration 
after generation passing away, like 
the leaves of a tree which perpetu- 
ally renews its youth—but the writ- 
ten documents which defined their 
tenure of possession, and the do- 
mestic papers which chronicled their 
lives, stowed away in safety for 
preservation in the “charter-room” 
of the family—itself too often as 
much a tomb as that in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard which enshrouds 
their dust. These repositories are 
ransacked from time to time, at long 
intervals—when some lawsuit or 
claim involving reference to the past 
occasions such disturbance, but have 
never been systematically explored 
till the present day, Their contents 
are often of priccless value to history. 

Up to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, history was written 
for the most part—except in such 
exceptional instances as those of 
De Thou or Clarendou—froin the 
observation of current events by 
outsiders, with but little knowledge 
of the secret springs which impelled 
the performers in the drama. But 
with the commencement of the 
eighteenth, a new spirit arose in 
France and Italy, which extended 
itself to Britain. It was felt that 
history, to be trustworthy, must be 
founded on original documents, and 
that the immediate duty-of the age 
was to accumulate sucl: materials 
for the use of posterity. The great 
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compilation of Rymer led the Way 
in England, and was followed by 
that of Anderson, on a smaller scale, 
in Scotland. That marvellous re 
cord of English topography and 
statistics, ‘ Domesday - Book,’ was 
published by Government in 1783, 
and subsequently; and at the be. 
ginning of this century a Royal 
Commission was appointed for the 
systematic printing of the ancient 
records of the three kingdoms, the 
effect of which, so far as Scotland 
is concerned, was the publication of 
the Acts of Parliameut at full length, 
of the Scottish Rolls preserved in 
the Tower, and of various other 
volumes of great importance. The 
result achieved was small as com- 
pared with the work to be done; 
but what was published is invalu- 
able. <A series, of parallel import- 
ance, was commenced by private 
enterprise, when, in 1823, a num- 
ber of Scottish gentlemen formed 
themselves into the Bannatyne 
Club, under the auspices of Sir 
Walter Scott, for the printing of 
the chartularies of the old Scottish 
monasteries and religious establish- 
ments, chronicles, correspondence, 
and other materials for national his- 
tory existing in manuscript. The 
Maitland, Abbotsford, and Spalding 
Clubs—and the too short lived Iona, 
for whose solitary volume Mr. W. 
Forbes Skene and Mr. Gregory con- 
tributed such valuabie materials to- 
wards the illustration of the Celtic 
half of Scottish history—were suc- 
cessively formed in friendly rivalry): 
and the results consist in a precious 
series of volumes embodying an un- 
told amount of historical matter 
illustrating the annals of Scotland 
—political, genealogical, and do- 
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‘mestic — during many centuries. 
The names of “Thomas Thomson, 
of Robert Pitcairn, of W. B. Turn- 
bull, and of the lamented Joseph 
Robertson ; and, among the surviv- 
ors, of Mr. Stevenson, of Dr. David 
Laing, Dr. John Stuart, and of Pro- 
fessor Cosmo Innes,—are, to name 
no others, imperishably linked with 
these undertakings. We say no- 
thing of the many works of the 
highest importance—some in the 
form of “ collectanea,” others illus- 
trating special departments of this 
one subject—which have been pro- 
duced by individual antiquaries 
from the days of Sir James Dalrym- 
ple to the present time. Space 
will not permit it; and our present 
concern 1s, with but one exception, 
conjunct labour, and with that only 
so far as it includes Scotland more 
or less directly within its scope. 
The latest developme nt of sys- 
tematised labour may be said to have 
commenced when Lord Romilly, 
the late Master of the Rolls, planned 
the series of Calendars of the State 
Papers preserved in the public 
archives, and of which about eighty 
volumes have now appeared,—the 
series of unpublished or imperfectly 
edited British historians, and which 
has now reached its kundred and 
thirty-first volume,—and the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manu- 
scripts recently appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining (with the permis- 
sion of the owners) the MSS. existing 
in the private charter-rooms above 
spoken of, as well as in libraries 
and collections which have a quasi- 
public character, and reporting upon 
such as are of importance to histori- 
calscience. The invitation has been 
responded to with patriotic alacrity 
on both sides of the Tweed and iv 
Ireland; and we have now the three 
first Reports before us, sufficiently 
attesting the importance of the 
search and the intere st of the dis- 
coveries. Of these it may be enough 
to say, that from one repository alone 
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in England (Lord Winchelsea’s), 
thirteen chestsful of venerable 
parchments were disiuterred, which 
had evidently remained undisturbed 
for generations, and in which no less 
than fifteen charters of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, dating from the eighth 
to the eleventh century, and nearly 
two thousand ranging between the 
Conquest and the close of the four- 
teenth century, were discovered, 
mixed up with comparatively recent 
deeds, letters, and miscellaneous 
papers of no importance. Other 
“finds,” although less rich, have 
been equally unexpected; and all 
have their enduring value. It is 
to be hoped that the process thus 
auspiciously begun will be generally 
seconded and actively prosecuted ; 
for the number of these treasuries 
of the past is daily diminished by 
neglect, fire, and other causalties. 
The reports upon the Scottish repo- 
sitories are (with the exception of 
some notices by Mr. Stevenson) 
from the pens of the inspectors for 
the Hist»rical MSS. Commission in 
Scotland, Dr. John Stuart, Secretary 
to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland (whose great work, the 
‘Sculptured Stones of Scotland,’ 
published by the £palding Club, 
has done such service to national 
and comparative archeology), and 
Mr. William Fraser, the learned 
author of the work which stands at 
the head of this article, and to 
which, after a brief enumeration of 
his other compilations of a similar 
nature, we propose now to invite 
the attention of our readers. 

While the Government on a large, 
and the Clubs on a lesser scale, have 
been occupied thus usefully in un- 
sealing the fountains of history, it 
occurred to various proprietors of 
Scottish charter-rooms that it would 
be wise to place the most interest- 
ing of their family papers beyond 
the reach of accident by printing 
them verbatim, with such ‘genealogi- 
cal and Listorical memoirs prefixed 
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to them as might illustrate their 
bearing, and, with the aid afforded 
by public and other collateral re- 
cords, transmit the annals of their 
houses in an authentic form to pos- 
terity. The conception, as gradu- 
ally developed, differed from that 
of the great French genealogists 
of the seventeenth century, whose 
“ preuves ” are selected for the pur- 
pose of supporting assertions—usu- 
ally, it must be allowed, warranted 
by the evidence; whereas in the 
present case the documents of im- 
portance were to be all printed, and 
the historical narrative checked and 
governed by them. Mr. Fraser was 
peculiarly qualified by long famil- 
larity with such studies to carry 
the purpose through; and Sir Wil- 
liam Stirling-Maxwell, himself (it 
is needless to say) an accomplished 
antiquary, was fortunate enough to 
secure his assistance on behalf of 
his own paternal house, so noted in 
Scottish history. ‘The Stirlings 
of Keir and their Family Papers’ 
appeared accordingly in 1858. ‘The 
“sacred flame,” once awakened, 
spread from one old Scottish castle 
to another; and the resu!t has been 
a magnificent series of quarto 
volumes, in which the personal 
history and leading title - deeds, 
charters, state-papers, and corre- 
spondence, public and private, of 
the great houses of Montgomery 
Earl of Eglintoun, Maxwell of Pol- 
lock, and Colquhoun, in the west; 
of the Carnegies Earls of Southesk, 
and the Stewarts of Grandtully, in 
the north; and now, and _ latest, 
of the Maxwells Earls of Nithsdale, 
and Lords Herries, in the south,— 
have been preserved for futurity. 
These works have not been pub- 
lished, but circulated among the 
friends of the respective families, 
and a certain number of copies 
laced (we believe) in public 
ibraries for reference, or presented 
to gentlemen of antiquarian pur- 
suits. No cost has been spared in 


their preparation and _ production, 
They are richly illustrated with 
fac-similes of charters and letters, 
engravings of seals (a very impor. 
tant department of archeology), of 
monuments, family residences, and 
portraits; while the ancient docn- 
inents themselves are printed with 
scrupulous accuracy, and the per- 
sonal memoirs are drawn up with 
freedom and impartiality. The 
interest of such records cannot be 
overrated. Even when not dealing 
with public events of the first 
magnitude, they exhibit the form 
and pressure of the times with the 
distinctness of a photograph; and 
teach us continually that most pre- 
cious and ennobling lesson to the 
human heart—sympathy with the 
distant and the past. 

The history of the Maxwells of 
Nithsdale, who form the subject of 
this last of Mr. Fraser’s compila- 
tions, is linked throughout with 
that of their country; but it has 
a peculiar interest for the western 
borders, where the family have been 
established since their first migra- 
tion to Scotland, and for the 
history of which these volumes 
supply a mass of new information. 
Powerful magnates in that quarter 
before the war of independence, 
their power became, to a certain 
extent, overshadowed by that of 
the Douglases after the rise of that 
family under Rebert Bruce; but 
they recovered all they had Jost, 
and more, after the extinction of 
the elder or Black Donglases in 
the fifteenth, and the depression of 
the younger or Red branch in the 
sixteenth century. They had 
numerous and brave clansmen, 
allies, and followers, and were 
always ready to support their 
sovereigns when the question was 
war with England, although they 
gave them no small trouble at other 
times. But subsequently to the Re- 
formation, and during the troubles 
under the Commonwealth, and after 
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the Revolution, they were steady 
friends to the Crown—or to those 
who claimed to wear it—Queens- 
men, Cavaliers, and Jacobites to the 
last. In the course of their history 
it fell to their lot to defend their 
strong and princely castle of Car- 
layerock on two occasions at the com- 
mand of their kings: on the first, 
successfully, against the English on 
behalf of Bruce in 1312; on the 
second, in behalf of Charles L. against 
the Covenanters in 1640—unsuc- 
cessfully indeed, but surrendering 
only after a prolonged resistance of 
thirteen weeks. A parallel fact can 
hardly be cited, involving such an 
interval of time, and in respect to 
one and the same fortress, from the 
annals of any other Scottish family. 

Three, or rather four personages 
stand out with especial prominence 
in these volumes,—viz., John Lord 
Herries, the faithful champion of 
Mary Queen of Scots; his nephew 
John, eighth Lord Maxwell, and 
the son and heir of the latter, John 
the ninth Lord (both of them Earls 
of Morton during the eclipse of the 
Douglases of Dalkeith, but whom 
we shall style for convenience by 
their more familiar title), and under 
whom the well-known feud between 
the Maxwells and Johnstones rose 
to its climax and expired; and 
Winifred Herbert, Countess of 
Nithsdale, the heroic but thorough- 
ly womanly wife of William the 
fifth Earl, who planned and accom- 
plished her husband’s escape from 
the Tower after his condemnation 
to death for his share in the insur- 
rection of 1715. The history of 
Lord Herries is sufficiently known, 
and Lady Nithsdale’s character is 
familiar to us through her letter to 
her sister, narrating jaer husband’s 
escape ; but our space will not allow 
us to do more than touch on the 
great Maxwell and Johnstone feud, 
which Mr. Fraser has now placed be- 
fore us for the first time in its com- 
pleteness by the collation of private 
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and public documents; although we 
must of course hope for still further 
light from the Johnstone or Annan- 
dale archives, should such in course 
of time become accessible. 

It can hardly be necessary to re- 
mind the Scottish reader that while 
the Maxwells ruled in Nithsdale 
the Johnstones held nearly equal 
power in Annandale, and that a 
constant personal rivalry and a 
rooted opposition of character and 
political sentiment marked the two 
families. The Maxwells adhered 
(as we have stated) to what are now 
termed Conservative ideas, the 
Johnstones to Liberal,—for the 
two parties were as clearly defined 
then as now, The proximate ques- 
tion of dispute turned invariably on 
the possession of the Wardenship of 
the Western Marches, an office of 
immense influence, and which the 
Maxwells claimed as a sort of her- 
editary right, and usually held when 
partisans (more or less avowed) of 
the elder religion and the old French 
alliance were in power, but were as 
certainly deprived of, as a matter of 
course, when the doctrines of the 
newer world got the ascendency— 
as they did, in fact, more and more 
towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. The great feud—if it were 
not more correct to term it a war— 
began in earnest in 1584, and may 
be said to have terminated in 1613; 
and the draina falls naturally into 
three distinct acts, each contribut- 
ing its catastrophe. It began, not 
through the love but the pride, ap- 


‘ parently, of a woman, 


In 1584, Captain James Stuart, 
the upstart Earl of Arran, the un- 
worthy favourite of James VI., was 
in the zenith of his power. He had 
acquired the barony of Kinneil by 
the forfeiture of the Hamiltons, and 
wished to exchange it with Lord 
Maxwell for that of Mearns and 
other property, part of the Maxwell 
patrimony. Lord Maxwell declined ; 
and in order to coerce him, Stuart 
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prevailed on Lady Johnstone, wife 
of Sir John of that Ilk, Lord Max- 
well’s rival, and who was then at 
Court, to induce her husband to ac- 
cept the provostship of Dumfries, 
which was vacant. He did so; but 
Lord Maxwell, who viewed it as an 
affront to himself and his family, oc- 
eupied the town with his forces, pre- 
vented the entrance of Johnstone, 
and obtained his own election. Sir 
John complained to Stuart and the 
Privy Council. Maxwell was de- 
nounced as a rebel—ordered to sur- 
render himself prisoner at the Castle 
of Blackness under pain of treason 
—the Wardenship of the Western 
Marches was conferred on John- 
stone—all Lord Maxwell’s fortified 
castles were to be surrendered 
within twenty-four hours, and _ ail 
his friends to appear before the new 
warden and give security for loyal 
obedience under pain of rebellion. 
Along with these orders Stuart sent 
two companies of horse to support 


Johnstone, but Maxwell intercepted 


and defeated them. Mutual raids 
followed between the two clans, in 
the most important of which, the 
Maxwells, under a brother of the 
chief, burnt the castle of Lochwood, 
the chief stronghold of the John- 
stones, boasting that he would give 
Lady Johnstone light enough “ to 
set her hood by;” while at the 
same time Lord Maxwell besieged 
the Tower of Bonshaw, the old seat 
of the Irvines, and which was held 
out by Sir John Johnstone in per- 
son, with cannon, and had brought 
it to extremity, when Lord Scrope, 
the English warden, intervened as 
mediator, and effected a composition 
between them. The Tower was 
surrendered, and Johustone appears 
to have gone free; but his proud 
spirit chafed so under the discom- 
fiture, that he died of grief shortly 
afterwards, in 1586. Beyond empty 
proclamations, the Government at- 
tempted nothing more for the time 
against the Maxwells; and thus ter- 


minated the first act in the drama, 
the J»shnstones remaining ia legal 
and confirmed possession of the 
wardenship, but deprived of their 
chief. Lochwood, the fortress of 
the Johnstones, could hardly have 
been captured except by practised 
Borderers: it stood in the centre of 
an almost inaccessible morass, which 
induced King James to exclaim when 
he saw it a few years afterwards, 
that the man who built it there 
must have been a thief in his heart, 

Some years now. elapsed, during 
which Sir James Johnstone, the son 
and heir of the elder laird, and a 
brave and able man, occupied him- 
self in strengthening his position, 
renewing the alliance with his her- 
editary ‘friends the Jardines, and 
otherwise. The fall of Arran, in 
which Lord Maxwell was a chief 
actor, and his re-establishment in 
the wardenship, threatened to re- 
awaken the struggle; but it was 
pestponed for atime by the efforts 
of King James, who at length 
brought the enemies to a formal 
agreement and reconciliatioa in 
1592. It was not destined to be of 
long duration. In the succeeding 
year a party of Jolinstones, beaded 
by the Laird of Wainphray, invad- 
ed the territories of the Criciitons, 
who appealed to Lord Maxwell, as 
Warden of the March, and to the 
King and Privy Council, for redress. 
Fifteen poor widows, carrying as 
many bloody shirts which had 
been worn by their slaughtered 
relatives, accompanied the deputa- 


‘tion, and paraded the streets of 


Edinburgh. The people were roused 
to compassion, and demanded ven- 
geance; and the King and Coun- 
cil ordered Lord Maxwell to do 
justice on the pffeaders. The neigh- 
bouring barons and others who had 
suffered wrong from similar oppres- 
sion on the part of the Johnstones 
and their allies, engaged themselves 
to Lord Maxwell on this occasion 
by a bond of friendship and man- 
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rent to support his authority. The 
existence of this bond came to the 
knowledge of Sir James Johnstone, 
who immediately took measures to 
repel the threatened attack. The 
Scotts of Buccleuch, the Elliots of 
Liddesdale, and the Armstrongs of 
the Debatable Land, all took part 
with him—Buccleuch in particular 
contributing five hundred men, The 
two armies met on the sands near 
the point where the river Dryfe 
falls into the Annan; but the tac- 
tics of Sir James Jolinstone proved 
superior to those of his enemy. He 
took up a position on the slope of 
a rising ground, with the river in 
front, where Maxwell, if he crossed 
and attacked him, could only do so 
under the disadvantage of being 
unable to employ more than half 
his men. The latter crossed, not- 
withstanding, confident in his su- 
perority, but found himself in face 
of an enemy having the advantage 
of position, with his own troops 

disorder, and, in short, obliged 
either to fight or fly. While he 
paused for a moment, Johnstone 
sent forward a detachment of 
prickers to provoke him to combat, 
shouting his slogan, “Ready, aye 
ready!’ to which Maxwell replied 
by throwing forward a similar party, 
whose cry of “ Wardlaw! I bid ye 
bide, Wardlaw !” bespoke defiance. 
But these last were instantly sur- 
rounded by numbers; some were 
taken and others slain; and the re- 
mainder fell back on the main body 
and threw the whole into confirmed 
confusion and flight. Lord Max- 
well was slain in the pursuit—some 
say by Sir James Johnstone himself, 
some by Johnstone of Kirkhill, who 
cut off his hand ; by the wife 
of the latter, who had come to the 
field to succour the wounded, and 
found him bleeding to death, and 
dashed out his brains with the heavy 
keys she wore at her girdle. But 
these traditions rest on no sufficient 
authority, and all that is affirmed 


some 
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by contemporary evidence is that he 
was slain, and his head and right 
hand cut off and carried as a trophy 
to Lockwood. Before the battle 
Maxwell, it is said, had offered a 
“ten-pound land,” as reward to any 
one who would bring him his rival’s 
head or hand, and the challenge 
thus fearfully recoiled against him- 
self, The place where he fell was 
long known by two trees named in 
tradition “Lord Maxwell’s thorns,” 
but which were swept away by an 
inundation of the Dryfe about fifty 
years ago. Many of the fugitives 
were pursued by the Johnstones as 
far as Lockerby, where the severity 
of their wounds originated the pro- 
verbial expression uf “a Lockerby 
lick.” Lord Maxwell was still in 
the prime of life, only forty years 
old, Archbishop Spotswood de- 
scribes him as “a man of great 
spirit, humane, courteous, and more 
learned than tioblemen usually are. 
His fall was pitied of many, for that 
he-was not known” (rather a negative 
merit) “to have done much wrong 
in his time, and was rather hurtful 
to himself than others.” The Battle 
of Dryfe Sands, as it is called, was 
fought on the 6th of December 1593. 

The third and last act in this 
tragical history, in which the mature 
Sir James Johnstone and the young 
Lord Maxwell, the son and heir of 
Lord John, are the principal per- 
formers, begins with the year 1608, 
but was prefaced, as in an inter- 
lude, by a series of minor struggles 
between the two clans. Lord ‘Her- 
ries, Sir James Johnstone, Lord 
Ochiltree (as an impartial statesman, 
attached to neither party), and 
finally, Sir James Johnstone once 
more, were successively appointed 
Wardens of the Western Marches 
during the interval; and it would 
seem that the Johnetones’ rule was 
arbitrary and oppressive, and such. 
as the Maxwells and their friends 
could ill brook. 3ut James VI. 
and the Privy Council were con- 
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stantly labouring in the beneficent 
task of bringing the various feuds 
which distracted the . country to 
peaceable accommodation ; and a re- 
conciliation was once more effected 
between the families in 1605, when 
Lord Maxwell executed what were 
called “ Letters of Slains,” by which 
he formally forgave the Laird of 
Johnstone the slaughter of his fa- 
ther. Nothing is more striking, we 
may observe, than the intermixture 
of bloodshed and legal composition 
or atonement—“ assythement ose 
the ancient word for it in the feudal 
jurisprudence of Scotland—which 
reminds us at every page of our 
criminal trials of the feuds in Icc- 
land, and subsequent arbitrations at 
the Thing, as recorded, for example, 
in the ‘ Nials-Saga,” so a:mirably 
translated by Mr. Dasent. The guasi- 
legality then attaching to the blood- 
feud, is incidentally illustrated dur- 
ing this very interval, when, on the 
7th March 1600, Lord Herries, in 
subscribing a renunciation of his 
personal share in the feud, reserves 
his duty of blood and friendship to 
his chief, which reservation was duly 
admitied by the king. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that the young Lord 
Maxwell could have thus foregone 
his claim to vengeance, except 
under pressure; but he may have 
shared in the better feelings rapidly 
growing up among the younger g gene- 
ration ; and w hat took place after- 
wards is susceptible, we think, of 
an interpretation less harsh than the 
law and the Privy Council affixed 
to it. This reconciliation of 1605 
was shortly afterwards followed by 
a mandate commanding him to enter 
himself as prisoner in the castle of 
Leith, as suspected of Popery; and 
a chailenge to the Earl of Morton 
to decide certain differences between 
them as to jurisdiction by single 
¢ombat, was punished by his arrest 
and imprisonment in the castle of 
Edinburgh. He made his escape, 
and took refuge in the fortresses of 


Feb. 


his own country, where a cavem 
which he tenanted is still called 
“Lord Maxwell’s Cave.” 

Under the adverse circumstances 
just related, overtures were made to 
him by Sir James Johnstone for a 
permanent reconciliation. The inter. 
mediary was Sir Robert Maxwell 
of Spotts, who bad married John- 
stone’s ‘sister, and was well affected 
to both parties, although Lord Max- 
well treated him with coldness in 
consequence of his alliance with the 
hostile clan. It was arranged that 
Lord Maxwell and Sir James should 
meet and confer, each with‘a single 
attendant, near the house of Beal, 
on Wednesday the 6th of April 
1608, Sir Robert to act as mediator, 
Sir Robert, who undertook the com- 
mission with reluctance, exacted an 
oath from both barons that neither 
should commit any act of violence, 
whether the conference ended in 
a reconciliation or not. The de- 
tails of the meeting are given from 
contemporary authority with the 
minuteness of an eye and ear wit- 
ness. Lord Maxwell was attended 
by Charles Maxwell, brother of the 
Laird of Kirkhouse, and Sir James 
by William Johnstone of Lockerby. 
Charles was a man of hasty temper, 
and Sir Robert augured ill from his 
appearance on the field. The two 
chiefs met, and saluting each other 
courteously, rode forward together, 
Sir Robert riding between them. 
Charles Maxwell and Lockerby had 
been ordered to remain apart, under 
apprehension of that violence on the 
part of subordinates which so fre- 
quently under parallel circumstances 
defeated the intention of principals. 
But, disobeying his orders, Charles 
Maxwell left his post, and approach- 
ing Lockerby, said, “If I had 
known of this try ate, Lord Maxwell 
neither could nor should have 
brought me here.” “I hope in 
God, Charles,” replied Lockerby, 
“ye shall not rue of your coming 
here; for these two noblemen have 
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peen long at variance, and I hope 
now they shall agree.” “The Laird 
of Johnstone is not able,” rejoined 
Charles, “to make amends for the 
great skaith and injury he hath 
done to us.”, To which Lockerby 
replied, soothingly, “ The Laird will 
do to his power to satisfy Lord Max- 
well and his friends.” But Charles 
continued to provoke him by bitter 
words, and at last drew a pistol] and 
fred at him. The bullet passed 
through Lockerby’s cloak. He cried 
« Treason !” and aimed at Charles, 
but the pistol missed fire. Lord 
Maxwell, hearing the shots, was 
about to turn back, when Sir Robert 
seized him by the cloak, exclaiming, 
“Fie, my lord! make not your- 
self a traitor and me baith!” To 
which Maxwell replied, “I am 


wyteless ” (i. ¢., blameless) ; and 
then secing Sir James Johnstone 
“ stealing away ” (as it is expressed) 
to support his follower, and shak- 
ing off Sir Robert’s grasp, he rode 
quickly after him, fired at him with 


his pistol, and mortally wounded 
him. Sir James fell to the ground, 
exclaiming, “ Lord, have mercy on 
me! Christ, have mercy on me! 
I am deceived,’—and almost im- 
mediately afterwards expired, Lord 
Maxwell, who had turned his horse 
back ‘after firing the fatal shot, 
paused, looking on—it is not diffi- 
cult. to imagine with what mingled 
emotion—while the faithful Locker- 
by was supporting his dying chicf. 
He was preparing to go when Charies 
cried, “ My Jord, will ye ride away 
and Jeive this bloody thief behind 
you ?’ meaning Lockerby. “ What 
reck of him!” said Maxwell—“ as 
if,” observes Mr. Fraser, “ his thirst 
for blood had been slaked by the 
death of the slayer of his father ”— 
“for the other has enough.” Then 
they rode away together. 

It must be added .that that very 
day Lord Maxwell granted a charter 
of lands to Charles Maxwell in re- 
ward for many faithful and gratuit- 
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ous services. It has a suspicious 
appearance, but does not necessarily 
imply foul play. The event was 
wholly against Lord Maxwell’s in- 
terest, and we have little doubt that 
the crime was unpremeditated. The 
presence of various gentlemen as 
witnesses to the charter suggests 
that it was signed in the morning. 
The interview and its disastrous 
termination took place between 
three and four in the afternoon. 

Lord Maxwell escaped to France, 
where he remained for some years. 
Meanwhile he was tried, condemned, 
and forfeited in absence, in 1609, 
for treason, murder under assurance 
(and, it is charged, by poisoned 
bullets, for which there is not a 
shadow of support), and on other 
counts ; and his lands were bestowed 
on others. His flight and the oc- 
casion of it are commemorated in 
the well-known, beautiful, and con- 
temporary ballad, familiar to us as 
“ Lord Maxwell’s Good-Night.” 

Wearied of exile he returned to 
Scotland without the king’s licence, 
and at the certain risk of his life, in 
March 1612.: He was hunted like 
a wild beast, and, broken in health 
and hopeless of escape, determined 
to make his way, if possible, to 
Sweden. His kinsman, George, 
Earl of Caithness, with unexampled 
infamy—if a story so black and 
without any adequate motive can 
be credited—offered him shelter and 
assistance towards that object ; and, 
after getting him into his power, 
imprisoned and betrayed him to the 
Government. He was. brought by 
ship from Thurso to Edinburgh, 
and warded in the common jail in 
September of the same year. 

The last scene of the last act was 
now at hand. On the news of Lord 
Maxwell’s arrest and arrival in Edin- 
burgh, Sir James, the young heir of 
Johnstone, with his mother and 
grandmother—this last being the 
now aged woman whose rash sub- 
servience to the designs of Arran 
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may be said to have originated the 
feud—-came up to Edinburgh to 
press for his execution, the elder 
lady being so feeble and weak that 
she could not appear before the 
Privy Council in person, but was 
examined by commission. Offers 
were made on the part of the Max- 
wells to the Privy Council, praying 
that they might be communicated 
through the ministers of religion to 
the Johnstones, toward an appease- 
ment of the strife between them; 
but there is no proof that they were 
forwarded,—-the intention was to 
earry the sentence already pronounc- 
ed into effect; and there can be 
little doubt that the opportunity of 
crushing a.house so powerful on the 
Borders, and professing the Roman 
Catholic faith, was too favourable to 
be overlooked, He was beheaded 


on the 21st of May 1613, meeting 
death as a brave man, acknowledg- 
ing the justice of his sentence, ask- 
ing pardon of Johnstone, his mother, 


and grandmother, for the wrong he 
had done them by the slaughter of 
father, husband, child; but repudi- 
ating any “ dishonour or infamy” as 
attaching to him in the eye of man, 
although not excusing himself in the 
presence of God. None of the min- 
isters attended him; he declined 
their services, dying, as he had lived, 
a Roman Catholic. He had been 
born in strife and nurtured in con- 
vulsion, and bis end was bitterness—— 
thus dying an ignominious death, a 
young man, though old in suffering, 
only twenty-six years of age. 

This great feud terminated thus ; 
for although outbreaks witnessed to 
the fires beneath for many years 
afterwards, they never broke into 
serious violence ; and the peaceable 
character of Lord John’s brother and 
successor, Robert tenth Lord Max- 
well and first Earl of Nithsdale 
(who brought another hereditary 
feud, that with the Murrays of 
Cockpool, to a peaceful composition), 


and that too of the son and heir of 
the latter, Earl Robert, surnamed 
“the Philosopher,” tended to repress 
excesses, On the death of Earl 
Robert without issue, the next 
younger branch, the Lords Herries, 
who had always been temperately 
inclined, succeeded to the earldom; 
and by the close of the century, the 
feudal enmities which once animat- 
ed the families of Scotland had for 
the most part—especially in the case 
of those of the Cavalier type—been 
absorbed and effaced under the over. 
whelming tide of political suffering, 

It is not, however, our purpose 
to dwell on the story of the Max. 
wells, as told by Mr. Fraser, further 
than to say that, after the death of 
the forfeited Earl and his son, the 
daughter of the latter, styled by 
courtesy Lady Winifred after her 
high-minded grandmother, carried 
the estate in marriage to a younger 
son of the ancient and distinguished 
house of Haggerstone-Constable in 
Northumberland and _ Yorkshire, 
whose grandson William Constable- 
Maxwell obtained a reversal of the 
attainder of the lordship of Her- 
ries in 1848, and a recognition of 
his right to that dignity in 1858, 
It was by the younger brother of 
Lord Herries, the late Marmaduke 
Constable - Maxwell of Terreagles, 
that the idea was projected which 
has been so ably carried out by Mr. 
Fraser in the ‘ Book of Carlave- 
rock.’ An interesting memoir of 
this gentleman is given in the pre- 
face to the work. We leara, too, 
with interest, that the late venerable 
Earl of Traquair dying childless, 
and without any near relative ex- 
cept his aged sister, herself like- 
wise childless, 
estates, after her death, to the Max- 
wells of Terreagles. His ancestor, 
the Earl of Traquair of 1715, had 
married Earl William’s sister, and 
the families have ever been closely 
allied in the remembrance of this 
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bond of consanguinity, of mutual 
good offices, and of a common reli- 
gious faith. 

Mr. Fraser’s narrative closes fit- 
tingly with a memorial of the late 
Mr. Maxwell of Terraughty, who, on 
the death of the son of Earl William, 
became the heir-male of the family, 
and whose life, lengthened to the 
patriarchal age of ninety-three, and 
closing in 1814, had witnessed mar- 
vellous changes not merely in the po- 
jitical world, but in the manners and 
rural economy of Scotland. Three 
years before his death he wrote a 
very interesting letter, printed by Mr. 
Fraser, enumerating some of these 
changes,—the period of general 
distress to the poorer classes coin- 
cident with the failure of the 
South Sea Company, and the intro- 
duction of the feeding of black 
cattle, and which lasted from 1720 
to 1735; the partial relief brought 
in 1725 by the importation of pota- 
toes from Jreland into the Stewartry 


of Kirkendbright, from whence they 
were carried to Edinburgh on horse- 


back and sold by pounds and 
ounces ; the improvement in hus- 
bandry in the south-west of Scot- 
land, first undertaken by the young 
Laird of Arbigland,—and other 
matters ; to which Mr. Fraser adds 
the facts, as showing the rise in 
the value of property, that the 
patrimonial estate of Terraughty, 
which Mr, Maxwell bought back 
in 1754, after it had passed for a 
time into other hands, for £886, 
was worth £500 a-year at his 
death; and that the small farm of 
Halmyre, for which he paid £80, 
was when he purchased it let for 
£3, 6s, 8d. ; that he lived to let it on 
lease at £80 per annum ; and that 
it was sold soon after his death by 
his executors for £2000. “ Old 
Terraughty,” as he was commonly 
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called, left a son, who died without 
issue ; and Mr. Maxwell of Curruchan 
then became the senior heir-male 
collateral of the house of Niths- 
dale. 

Besides Mr. Marmaduke Con- 
stable-Maxwell, Mr. Fraser com- 
memorates, in a few touching lines 
appended to his preface, mauy others 
of the clan—chivalrous, learned, 
genial, and good—who sympathised 
with his labours, but are vow no 
more—“ all swept away, but all 
leaving pleasant Maxwell memories.” 
Hie has associated himself with 
them heneeforward by his record of 
their “eminently Joyal house, the 
history of which,” ke concludes, 
“for upwards of seven centuries, 
I have here laboured faithfully to 
record ;” but we trust he may him- 
self be spared to do much and simi- 
lar service in the special field which 
he so ably occupies. 

The services of the historical an- 
tiquary to literature are but little 
known to the general public: he 
labours in silence and in love, with 
but slender remuneration even when 
in an official position ; while his 
ehief reward is the consciousness 
of promoting the progress of the 
science te which he has devoted 
his life, and the sympathy of the 
restricted circle within which the 
leaders of inquiry in each particu- 
lar department of archzxology are 
welcomed as brethren, But the 
position of Mr. Fraser is so far 
different, that the fruits of his la- 
bour, in the: present field at least, 
can become known to but few even 
within that circle. It is for this 
reason—and -because we think that 
a wider audienee may be interested 
in these labours——that we have 
commended them, by the one sample 
now selected, to the appreciation of 
the public, 
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Dreaus and portents are not so 
gravely considered in the present 
day as they were in times past. 
Until these Jatter ages, nothing of 
moment was undertaken without 
previous reference to an augur, an 
oracle, or a divinity directly, the 
practice being common to most reli- 
gions—sanctioned in the true, fol- 
lowed in the others. The answers 
to human appeals to divinities came 
often by means of visions or dreams, 
and many times mysterious com- 
munications of this kind were made 
without a question having been 
ese asked. The world quite 
»elieved that the visions seen during 
sleep had meanings, although it was 
only now and then that a meaning 
could. be discerned: We have 


changed all that now. We dream 
as men in all ages have dreamed, 


but we do not allow that our visions 
have the least significance. The 
trust of these utilitarian times re- 
poses on something more tangible 
than weird revelations. If we de- 
sire to invest or realise money, our 
broker is likely to take the place of 
the augur or aruspex; our solici- 
tor is the oracle when property is in 
question ; we turn to the physician 
and not to the priest when disease 
troubles us; if we venture on 
journeys we look to the fitness and 
security of the conveyance—no, we 
place ourselves, in a majority of 
instances, at the mercy of railway 
companies, less worthy to be relied 
on than the most impudent sooth- 
sayer, or the trance of the silliest old 
woman. At any rate, whether we 
risk our lives and fortunes rashly 
or cautiously, we work by natural 
means ; neither would any educated 
person among us own to a belief 
that other means are available—own, 
it was written; for it may be 
shrewdly suspected that nine-tenths 
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of us have, in some seerct corners of 
our being, lying perdu, an implicit 
conviction that there are agencies 
other than material which affect our 
fates and fortunes. More than this, 
the man is quite an exceptional 
being who has not in his own ex- 
perience known of warnings and 
revelations which no philosophy can 
explain—curious coincidences he 
will call them, probably, when 
jauntingly making mention of them; 
but how is it with him when he is 
alone and reflecting? Can he main- 
tain the doctrine of accident then?! 
Is there not some inexplicable con- 
nection between signs and events 
which forces the belief that both 
have been guided by influences very 
different from those with which we 
are physically acquainted ? 

If only I were assured that my 
readers would confess the consci- 
ousness which I have indicated, I 
would ask them to take with mea 
step in advance of this position, 
and to consider whether, in some 
of the spiritual phenomena which 
they have witnessed, there have 
not been evidences, not only of in- 
tention and connection, but also of 
occasional strange misdirections or 
erratic flights of the omens, which 
have rendered them practically use- 
less, or even mischievous, without 
making them less remarkable. 
Dreams and tokens sometimes ap- 
pear to make mistakes, just as hu- 
man beings do. They come at 
times to the wrong house or the 
wrong man, although there is gene- 
tally some obvious explanation of 
the error, just as there might be of 
some blunder in everyday affairs. 
I give an instance to illustrate my 
meaning. A gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance of mine, being at the time in 
one of our northern cities, dreamed 
once that he saw his eldest son 
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lying on the ground, severely in- 
jured by some accident ; and that 
his family surgeon, appearing in 
the scene, informed him that the 
boy had been kicked by a donkey, 
and that the injury would prove 
fatal. He awoke much disturbed, 
but had not time in the morning 
to ponder his dream, for he was 
going to Newcastle by an early 
train. Many times during the jour- 
ney the frightful vision presented 
itself again; but he travelled on 
business of importance, the thought 
of which detained his mind in the 
actual world. It was not till he 
was returning home again in the 
evening that the vision of the night 
before came back to him with dis- 
tressing effect. He travelled the 
last twenty miles of the return 
journey in a truly miserable state 
of mind, unable to shake off the 
fear of something terrible, which 
impended over his first-born, As 


the train drew up to the platform 


he caught sight of the surgeon, 
standing as if expecting the arrival 
of some one; but he did not see 
any member of his own family 
waiting, as was usual, his return. 
In an instant he put together the 
circumstances of the case. Some- 
thing shocking had occurred at 
home ; and the surgeon had come 
to meet him, and to prepare him 
for the miserable condition in which 
he would find his house. When 
the train drew up to the platform 
he could see nothing of the family 
surgeon —and he even doubted 
whether he might not have mis- 
taken some one else for him; and 
when he.arrived at home he found 
a happy party, and nothing the 
matter. They had supposed that 
he would travel by a later train, or 
else he would have been met at the 
station as usual, No misfortune 
happened in the family ; but about 
this time a schoolfellow and class- 
fellow of his eldest son fell seriously 
ill. His case perplexed the medical 
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men, who, unable to recognise the 
complaint as a defined disease, be- 
gan to make inquiries as to incau- 
tious trials of his strength, or acci- 
dental injury. Then it came out 
that the boy had been kicked in 
the side by a donkey soon after the 
time when the dream was dreamed. 
It was decided that some serious 
internal injury had been the result 
of the kick; and when the poor 
lad died (as he did) this was put 
beyond a doubt. Now, does not 
this story suggest that the dream 
was intended (perbaps as a caution) 
for some relation of the boy who 
died, but that it came, or was con- 
ducted, to the parent of that boy’s 
class-fellow ; as if, when the boys 
were together in school, the dream: 
had been ordered to proceed to the: 
father of “ that boy” (pointed oat) ;; 
but a mistake having been made as: 
to which boy was indicated, the 
warning found its way to the father: 
of the wrong one? 

If these curious occurrences seem 
to give much significance to dreams, , 
they at the same time betray a most 
unfortunate laxity in the machinery 
by which dreams are directed. Are: 
the agents who bring about these 
visions subject to the same feelings 
and infirmities as the ministers and 
stewards of this world? Is it pos- 
sible that an intelligence, charged 
with the communication of a: 
dream, can be heedléss. enough to: 
deliver it at the wrong house like a 
stupid postman ?: Can if get sléepy 
over its work, and let the dreams 
distribute themselves any way they 
will, so that. it is quit of the bother 
of them? Is any sort of stimulus 
resorted to. by spirits that have a 
good deal: to do, and may be of a 
desponding- tendency ? Or, worse 
than all, is. there a spiritual equi- 
valent; to a half-crown, by which, . 
out of wantonness or malignity, 
dream-conductors may be induced 
to make wilful blunders after the 
fashion. of knavish valets or intri-- 
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guing handmaidens in comedies? 
My own opinion is that the Queen 
Mabs, or whoever they are, that 
manage the dream-world, are some- 
times a little flighty, and in conse- 
quence create terrible contretemps 
among material beings. This 
much having been said by way of 
preface, it will be understood in 
what way I regard the untoward 
events narrated below. Some spirit, 
or spirits, was, or were, guilty of 
very grave and culpable negligence. 
I am afraid we have at present no 
means of bringing the delinquent 
or delinquents to punishment, but 
we may record a verdict in case 
of their ever becoming amenable 
to correction, so I beg my readers 
to consider the case well, and to 
say whether a conviction can be 
avoided. 

It happened about fifty years 
ago that among the guests who one 
night occupied the Royal Hotel at 
Plymouth, were two young men, 
whe, not being friends nor even ac- 
quaintanees, were both then resident 
in asmall town in Devonshire, which 
shall be called in this narrative 
Wetton, as if the name were a con- 
traction of Wet Town, an appella- 
tion which the place well deserved. 
They had come to Plymouth, each 
on his own affairs, but they chanced 
to occupy adjacent rooms, and they 
had good reason to remember these 
rooms, as I propose to show ; but 
béfore I say what happened, just 
let me mention who the young men 
were. 

One of them was a subaltern officer 
temporarily employed on the recruit- 
ing service. Lieutenant Hardinge 
‘had been some few months at Wet- 
‘ton, which place he found very dull, 
although, to do it justice, it did its 
Jittle endeavour to amuse him, and 
make him think favourably of it. 
Perhaps he appreciated the modest 
attentions which were paid to him, 
for he was not a-supercilious person 
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at all; but if he did, that was no 
reason why he should not make ay 
excuse for running into the large 
town now and then to see another 
phase of life, and to hear what was 
going on in the military world. 
The other was a native of Wet 
ton, the son of a tradesmen who 
had, I believe, been a working 
mason, but had now risen to be an 
employer of labour, and a master 
builder in a small way. The father, 
though shrewd, upright, and indus. 
trious—which qualitics had enabled 
him to rise in the world—felt the 
want of education when he came to 
fill a new position. He could not 
correspond with educated people, 
and he could not keep his business 
accounts—at least not in a manner 
that couid be generally understood 
It is true that he used certain cab- 
alistic signs which he would scrawl 
in devious fashion over the pages of 
a memorandum - book ; but. these 
hieroglyphics were understood by 
none but himself, and a_ school- 
master at Wetton,—a very useful 
person, who for moderate fees made 
fair abstracts from the mysterious 
memoranda, and periodically pre- 
pared the bills of Mr. Saunders 
(that was the builder’s name). Of 
course Mr. Saunders did what he 
could to prevent his son from 
suffering from the defect which 
he had himself found so _ detti- 
mental. He intended the youth to 
succeed him in his business, and 
so had him well grounded by his 
friend the schoolmaster in_ the 
three R’s, and made, as he called 
it, “a bit of a scholard.” He had, 
moreover, supplemented this it 
struction with a year’s board and 
teaching at a private school in Ply- 
mouth. If the quality of education 
given at the boarding-school did 
not surpass that which was pro 
curable at Wetton, Mr. Saunders 
senior, never for an instant imagined 
that such could be the case. He 
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did his duty by paying the price of 
good schooling at any rate; and 
then the polish acquired by going 
from a country town to a large town 
@r a short time! Young Master 
Saunders came home burnished to 
ahigh degree, greatly to his father’s 
pride in a general way, who would 
wink at his neighbours or his wife 
when the lively young fellow in- 
dulged in a smart sally or showed 
his breeding, as much as to say, 
“There’s mettle for ye: you see the 
flavour has been properly brought out 
of vintage number two; number one 
didn’t get a fair chance, but he’s 
got it in him too.” At the same 
time, Saunders senior owned to 
himself, like a reasonable, moderate 
man as he was, that there were 


some little features of Benjamin’s 
spirit which he didn’t altogether 
appreciate; “ but then,” he would 
say, “if I had wanted the boy to be 
entirely after my fancies I should 
have kept him at home and not made 


him a scholard; with eddication 
come ideas which homely men can’t 
quite understand. If Ben’s got a 
little above me that can’t be helped ; 
there’s a great deal about the lad 
that pleases me, and, for the rest, we 
must take the rough and the smooth 
together.” Honest Saunders had a 
strong belief, too, that a little steady 
attention to business would tone 
the youth down to the right pitch ; 
and that, when he should be out 
of his time, he would possess just 
the proportions of science, practical 
knowledge, and acquaintance with 
the world, for “getting on,” as it 
is called, in the orb aforesaid. Ac- 
cordingly he apprenticed Benjamin 
to himself ; and if he had made him 
go through the whole drudgery of 
the business as he had himself done, 
it might have been that things 
would have turned out as he antici- 
pated. But he showed a rather in- 
judicious respect to the youth’s learn- 
ing and refined feelings. He hadn't 
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the heart to set so genteel an ap- 
prentice to mix mortar in bis shirt- 
sleeves, or to handle his trowel 
among a set of uncouth, uneducated 
journeymen, who could be no com- 
pany for him; besides, he wanted 
these journeymen to look up to Mas- 
ter Benjamin as a superior person, 
which they might not be inclined 
to do if they should see him dressed 
in fustian, and sweating away like 
an ordinary mechanic. The conse- 
quence was that the young Benja- 
min acquired only a theoretic know- 
ledge of the building trade; and 
that he was more in the office among 
the books and letters than on the 
works; and, as a consequence. of 
this consequence, he learned to look 
down upon manual labour, and to 
encourage ambitious ideas which 
were not likely to make him steady. 
I don’t mean to say, however, that 
Benjamin didn’t mind his work. 
He did that, and by taking charge 
of the office affairs enabled his 
parent to be almost constantly su- 
pervising the workmen, and often, 
as he liked to do, laying a course of 
masonry himself “to show these 
conceited scamps howa bit of work 
should be done,” finishing a joint 
or two, setting a grate or boiler, or 
spreading a coat of cement. 

Now the young Benjamin, as he 
wore a coat of finer cloth than his 
father’s, as he was esteemed by his 
mother, and indeed by many less 
prejudiced people, a person of eru- 
dition, and as he felt within him an 
aptitude for asserting himself vigor- 
ously on most occasions (vr, accord- 
ing to some, as he was a pert young 
whelp), began to seek a society some- 
what more elevated than that in 
He was 
on intimate terms with the three 
or four attorneys’ clerks, with the 
young man at the bank, with an 
incipient druggist (afterwards a 
bankrupt with a copper dividend) 
who had come down to put a little 
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life into the place, and to take the 
conceit out of that old buffer, dear 
old Mr. Mannah; with a few choice 
selections from behind the drapers’ 
counters; and, above all, with the 
sergeant-major of the disembodied 
militia, a quiet and inoffensive but 
idle man, who, however, under this 
modest exterior concealed a most 
impetuous and adventurous char- 
acter, as he allowed to be perceived 
sometimes, by his conversation, 
when he was three parts drunk and 
off his guard. As his person was 
not bad-looking, Ben decorated it 
after the fashion affected by youths 
of his disposition: he was much 
given to chains; he wore a many- 
coloured scarf round his neck with 
two immense pins stuck therein ; 
his waistcoats were gorgeously pat- 
terned; his hat was worn with a 
peculiar knowing cock, and his hair 
underneath it was studiously larded 
and curled. A pretty fellow, some 
people thought him; women, here 
and there, no doubt, admired him; 
he superstitiously believed that he 
could vanquish the whole sex, 
Benjamin had gone to Plymouth 
to look after some materials which 
were required at Wetton. He had 
finished his business, dined, as he 
thought, elegantly, made himself 
irresistible, gone to the theatre and 
ogled the ladies, whom he allowed 
to have a full view of his waistcoat ; 
finally, entirely satisfied with the 
events of the day, he had retired to 
rest. As I have already said, each 
of these youths was visited that 
night by a singular and impressive 
dream. Lieutenant Hardinge woke 
in a cold perspiration, after having 
imagined that he saw poor old 
Saunders lying cruelly crushed and 
wounded beneath a scaffold from 
which he had fallen. The young 
officer saw the crowd collected 
about the injured man, he saw that 
his consciousness was leaving him, 
that his eyes were glazing in death. 


It was still dark when he awoke, 
but so disturbed was he by the 
vision, that he did not sleep again 
tillafter the day had broke. Whi 
he lay tossing in bed, he wondergi 
greatly what could have suggested 
such thoughts to his imagination, 
He knew old Saunders by sight — 
that was all; and he _ probably 
would have known nothing about 
him had he not been the father of 
that rather showy young man whom 
nobody in Wetton could help re. 
marking. He might have seen him 
about a new building or on a scaf. 
fold, but he had no recollection of 
having done so. As _ the light 
strengthened, he reflected philoso. 
phically on the strange freaks of 
fancy, decided that this was one of 
the strangest, and that, as such, it 
was not worthy of further considers 
tion; so he turned round at last 
and went off to sleep once more. 
Mr. Benjamin Saunders, in the 
next room, also dreamed a dream, 
It was revealed to that young man 
that a young lady, a reputed heiress, 
residing near Wetton, had fallen 
violently in love with him, that he 
had been merciful to her infirmity, 
and had promised to marry her. 
He saw the great preparations that 
were making for the marriage. He 
saw an endless line of his future 
bride’s (Miss Fulford’s) relations who 
had come to welcome him into the 
family, and it was in receiving the 
cordial hand-grasp of a peer of the 
realm with his coronet on his head, 
that the sleeper, overcome by de- 
light, awoke and found that he had 
been deluded by the baseless fabric 
of a vision. Unlike such fabrics in 
general, though, this one did leave 
something of a wrack bebind. It 
raised in the young man’s mind a 
idea which had never entered it be- 
fore, but an idea which, finding con 
genial soil, took root there. After 
his first disappointment at discover: 
ing that he had only been dreaming, 
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he began to enjoy a rifucimento of 
the happy trance, going over all its 
incidents with delight, “and feeling 
again a thrill almost equal to that 
which woke him, when he came to 
the peer and the coronet. Then he 
thought what a strange dream it 
was; a dream which he did not 
know to be suggested by any ante- 
eedent whatever! A thing coming 
in this remarkable way must mean 
something; and why should there 
be any crooked interpretation? why 
should it not mean what it figured ? 
Other young women had been cap- 
tivated by his attractions, and why 
not Miss Fulford? “ If she has a 
fancy for me,” thought Benjamin, 
“T will take care to encourage it; 
and if she has not, why, perhaps I 
can inspire one,eh! Yes, yes ; this 
dream shall not be for nothings 
I’ve taken the idea—rather !” 


Young Mr. Saunders did not sleep 
again that morning, but whether he 
lay thinking a long or a short time 
before the hour of rising arrived he 


bad no idea. His mind was very 
agreeably occupied, that was all he 
knew; and he had formed projects 
which—although, as we shall see, 
they were perforce put aside for a 
time—came to be acted upon at 
length, and helped to create a good 
deal of confusion. He had now to 
dress himself and get ready for busi- 
ness, at which let us leave him for 
the present. 

Lieutenant Hardinge also rose 
and breakfasted, and then mounted 
his trap to drive back to Wetton, 
where his presence was required. 
When he was about three miles from 
the town he overtook the curate, who 
had come out for a constitutional 
walk or to do some parish work, 
and requested him to come up into 
his chariot, whieh that young eccle- 
siastic did. Then the xy spoke of the 
weather, and the races, and two or 
three more of the topics contained 
in the formula usually followed by 
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Englishmen when they meet each 
other. When these were exhausted 
Mr. Hardinge said— 

« And now that you have achieved 
a little exercise, 1 suppose you will 
go home to your painting ?” 

“ No, indeed,” answered the cu- 
rate; “I should have small chance 
of making progress with that, if I 
trusted to practising during the 
working hours of the day. Duty, 
I assure you, takes up all my recog- 
nised time: if I want to follow an 
accomplishment I must make time 
for it. My artist work was done 
hours ago, while you, probably, were 
dreaming.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” said Hardinge, ab- 
stractedly, fér the curate’s last word 
had suddenly forced his ideas into 
another channel. “Since you speak 
of dreaming, I must tell you of a re- 
markable dream which disturbed me 
considerably last night. You know 
that shrewd old fellow—what’s his 
name ?—the -old fellow that’s a 
mason or carpenter or something of 
that sort; the father of that hero 
with the chains and pins, you 
know ?” . 

“Mr. Saunders the builder, you 
mean, probably ; what of him?” 

“Well, he’s a man to whom I 
never to my knowledge gave a 
thought, and yet I had a very re- 
markable and ugly dream concern- 
ing him. I thought I saw him on 
the ground with a crowd around him, 
dying from a fall off a scaffold.” 

“Oh, did you? dreams go by 
contraries, they say. Possibly there 
may be some good fortune coming 
to my old acquaintance. He’s a 
prudent and energetic tradesman, 
and constantly making s some good 
hit or another. The son isn’t half 
so much to my mind, though I fancy 
he’s clever too,” 

“J never had any dealings with 
him or even spoke to him, but he 
seems an arrant puppy.” 

“ Well, perhaps a little forward. 
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Here we are at your gate. Put me 
down, now, and I'll make my way 
into town on foot.’’ 

“Shan’t I drive you ?” 

“Dear me! by no means.” 

“Then, if you don’t mind waiting 
a minute or two, I will have the 
pleasure of walking with you. I 
am going to the recruiting office.” 

So they walked on to town to- 
gether, up Park Street, along But- 
ler’s Buildings, and through Monk 
Alley; but they couldn’t ‘get down 
Church Street, for it was blocked by 
a rather dense crowd. 

“ Hollo ! what’s the matter here ?”’ 
said the curate; and so saying, he 
threaded his way among the people, 
Hardinge following. “Bad job, ’'m 
afeard, Measter,” said an artisan as 
the clergyman passed. There was 
a new house being built at the cor- 
ner, and they were among stone- 
chippings and polés. ‘Somebody 
hurt, seemingly : Gocd heavens ! 
it’s Mr. Saunders.” 

“What do you say ?” eagerly 
demanded Hardinge, pushing up to 
where he stood. The shock was 
dreadful. It was the very scene of 
his dream, There lay poor Saun- 
ders, pale and motionless, his eyes 
glazing. The doctor was beside 
him in a few seconds, but he said 
almost immediately that the man 
was dying. Ten minutes after, they 
carried home a corpse upon a plank. 

Hardinge was so sick and ill after 
witnessing this dreadful scene that 
he asked the curate to walk to his 
lodgings with him ; but the latter, 
who was domiciled near the church, 
said they would do better to go 
into kis apartments. Thither they 
went ; and a confusion of books and 
an unfinished picture having been 
removed from the sofa, the lieuten- 
ant was soon laid thereon, and 
refreshed with a glass of wine. 

“ A most remarkable circum- 
stance—one that deserves to be 
recorded,” observed the young offi- 
cer after a time. 
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“A very singular coincidence, no 
doubt ; but they must happen some- 
times, you know. Only consider ; 
if events are jostling each other at 
every moment of time, it would be 
marvellous if once m a_bundred 
thousand times or so sonmre two or 
more didn’t appear to be related, 
when, after all, they are but in 
accidental juxtaposition.” 

“T can’t thik that in this case. 
There were too many circumstances 
which agreed as being both in the 
dream and the reality. If I had 
simply dreamed that the fact had 
liappened, and afterwards found that 
it had happened, your explanation 
might have sufficed. But Fnot only 
was forewarned of the event, but also 
of the exact manner of it, JF was a 
spectator of it in my sleep, and so} 
was when wide awake. The scene, 
the crowd, were all as I dreamed of 
them: the position and wan look 
of the sufferer ; even the glazing of 
the poor fellow’s eyes. Oh, it is 
horrible!” 

“Well, try to turn your mind 
from it just now,” said the curate, 
“and when you can think calmly 
about it we'll discuss it more closely. 
If you had not picked me up on the 
road, you would probably not have 
mentioned your dream until after 
its fulfilment.” 

“Certainly I should not, but I 
don’t feel easy on that head. It 
seems to me that I should have 
warned the unfortunate man, as I 
could have done if I had started 
from Plymouth an hour earlier; 
but, you know, I had no sort of 
acquaintance with him, didn’t know 
his name even, and could therefore 
never imagine that the dream could 
have any significanee: You treated 
it lightly yourself when I told you 
of it, didn’t you?” 

«] did. I don’t suppose I shall 
ever again speak with levity of a 
dream of the kind, though I can quite 
fancy myself giving cautions derived 
from dreams to all manner of men, 
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and getting laughed at for my cre- 
dulity ; : for I imagine that no in- 
stance such as this will come within 
my knowledge again, although I 
may dream my self, and hear of 
others dreaming very impressive 
dreams.” 

“If only somebody 
the man had been the dreamer, one 
might see fitness in a vis tom of 
the kind; but for a stranger and a 
sojourner like me to receive such a 
revelation passes one’s understand- 
ing.” 

‘The curate, though very much 
struck with this dream, was cautious 
about mentioning it. He did, how- 
ever, name it to a few of his more 
intimate friends; indeed, it was 
through him that 1 became acquain- 
ted with it. Mr. Hardinge never 
mentioned it at all; not, that is to 
say, while he abode in Wetton. He 
had a nervous horror of the subject. 
If leave of absence had been pro- 
curable, he would have sought a 
diversion of ideas from change of 
air; but duty required him on the 
spot just at this time, and so he ac- 
cepted, with more gratitude than he 
had ever felt for them before, the 
invitations which he received to 
little country parties. Now Har- 
dinge was a rather. pleasant and a 
rather good-looking fellow. Wet- 
ton had only lately been made a 
recruiting station, and be was the 
first officer that had been quartered 
in the place. What marvel, then 
if Wetton made up its mind 
that the lieutenant was destined 
to form a lasting connection with 
their town; in other words, that he 
was to take a wife of the daugh- 
ters of Wetton? Many kindly 
little coteries there were which 
arranged this delicate matter very 
thoroughly ; ; but as each knot selevt- 
ed adifferent bride for him, it is evi- 
dent that a good many of the spec- 
ulations were destined to fail. One 
of these juntas, if it didn’t quite 
bring about the result which it con- 
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templated, proved its ability by half 
doing it. It produced a good deal 
of misunderstanding and of misery ; 
but those things, it thought, were 
not chargeable against it, seeing that 
it had gone so fartoward the accom- 
plishment of this idea, and, but for 
the insensibility of one of the par- 
ties, would certainly have brought it 
about. 

Among the company whom the 
young officer met at different enter- 
tainments was Miss Fulford, a lady 
who has been before mentioned as 
connected with the dream of Mr. 
Benjamin Saunders. Miss Fulford 
was am orphan, with a good pro- 
perty of her own. People were 
fond of saying that she was a great 
heiress, but that is what people 
always say. It may be a mere figure 
to talk of gilding refined gold; but 


it is only the naked truth to say 
that when any comfortable quantity 
of refined gold fiuds its way into a 
g y 
person’s coffers, that person’s neigh- 
bours are sure to increase it by a 


stout multiplier. Miss Fulford was, 
moreover, possessed of considerable 
personal attractions; so that the 
portion of Wetton society which 
desired to bestow this young lady 
upon the lieutenant would have 
endowed him with the greatest 
prize of the neighbourhood, By 
their profound policy these two 
young people frequently found them- 
selves sitting next each other at 
dinners, or suppers, or at the round 
games then - much the fashion at 
Welton; : f there were an excur- 
sion into ‘the country, they would 
be in the same vehicle. Possibly 
the good gossips rather overdid 
these couplings. The plot might 
have worked better if a little more 
of the management had been left 
to the parties “themselves, Whether 
or not because the promoters were 
too eager I cannot say, but it is 
certain that Mr. Hardinge could 
never be warmed up to the point 
of falling in love as they would 
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have had him. He was, however, 
a polite, agreeable man, with some- 
thing to say about most of what 
was going on in the great world. 

Perhaps to the Wettontans, as they 
called themselves, he may have ap- 

peared a more animated and a 
better informed man than he really 
was; for they had no one at all 
of his sort to compare him with. 
Then he, of course, as became his 
profession, knew how to be gallant 
and complimentary, although there 
was nothing about him of the cox- 
comb or the lady-killer. But men 
sometimes involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously wander to results! which 
cannot be reached by the arts of 
others who devote themselves mind 
and body to the attainment. Har- 
dinge’s indifference, which caused 
him to be entirely natural, and to 
appear just as for the time he felt, 
exercised a dangerous influence on 
the young lady with whom he was 
so often associated. Miss Fulford 


found herself taking note of his 


moods and his words. When he 
was gay, and more attentive or im- 
pressive than usual, she would be 
elated and unusually complacent; 
if she thought him absent or dull, 
she was chagrined, She, after a 
while, began to watch his manner 
and to weigh his expressions, im- 
agining that they must be indica- 
tive of change of feeling towards 
herself, when in truth she was en- 
tirely unconnected with them. This, 
one sees, was an unfortunate state 
of mind for a girl of eighteen to be 
in. Indeed, Hardinge in his sim- 
plicity and innocence was pursuing 
the very course which, as we learn 
from a modern teacher of the art of 
love, or rather of the art of inspir- 
ing a passion, is the one for lady- 
killers to adopt :— 


‘* Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s 
breast, 
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Who thinks that wanton thing is won by 
sighs ; 

What careth she for hearts when once 
possess’ d ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving 
tropes, 

Disguise e’en tenderness, 
wise ; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman 
copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon Pas- 
sion crowns thy hopes.” * 


if thou art 


The match-makers, I am afraid, 
had a great deal to answer for in 
this case. It is true that after 
having first conceived the grand 
idea of the connection, they pro- 
ceeded with much impartiality to 
instil into the parties concerned a 
proper sense of what was so ably 
designed for them. But, inasmuch 
as Hardinge was a stranger, and not 
a man given to encourage familiarity 
from persons with whom he was 
but slightly acquainted, joking and 
insinuating had to be done very 
gently with him. He checked 
some sallies, and really did not un- 
derstand others which the natives 
thought rather smart, and stcad- 
ily refused to hear the voice of 
the charmers—rather the charmers 
were no charmers for him, for he 
did not discern, and made no 
endeavour to discern, their ob- 
ject. It was different with Miss 
Fulford. She could not act the 
deaf adder to Wetton wit and 
Wetton playfulness. If these were 
a little broad and plain, was she 
not “to the manner born”? and 
were not all those who nodded and 
supposed, and “knew they couldn’t 
be deceived,” her relations and ac- 
quaintances, who surely might, if 
anybody might, use a little freedom 
of speech? Neither did these soft 
impeachments seem altogether un- 
pleasant to the young lady, who put 
aside the raillery so as not at all to 
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give the idea that it pained or 
offended her. 

Now there resided in Wetton a 
certain demoiselle named Lydia Tar- 
raway. Miss Lydia, I have some 
reason to think, would herself have 
had no objection to a little admira- 
tion or attention from the young 
officer, and there was a section of 
Wettonians who selected her for his 
ladye-love, although her backers 
were neither numerous nor influen- 
tial. She was older than Miss Ful- 
ford, and evinced a good deal of 
affectionate curiosity as to “ whether 
there was anything in” the ru- 
moured affair between her and Har- 
dinge. While she was_ beating 
about to start information on this 
head, and laying all sorts of lit- 
tle innocent plots to make people 
communicative who were likely 
to have been at all behind the 
scenes, and to worm opinions out 
of persons who were regarded as 
shrewd observers, and constructors 
—persons who, if they chanced to 
see a young man and woman to- 
gether for five minutes, would out 
of that little glimpse put together 
an affecting idyl, just as an expert 
naturalist, if you show him a rare 
bone, will forthwith furnish a 
restoration of the whole skeleton to 
which it belonged,—while she was 
thus conducting a little private in- 
quiry business, there occurred one 
of those encouraging accidents which 
do sometimes assist earnest inquir- 
ers after knowledge. Miss Tarra- 
way was ipvited to dine at Colkat- 
ton (that was the name of Miss 
Fulford’s place), where Mr. Hardinge 
also was to be a guest; and, as she 
had not always a chaperone to take 
her out, she was to make a little 
visit of a day or two. It would be 
strange now if she could not dis- 
cover how matters stood. ‘ 

Mrs. Fulford—for Miss Fulford 
did not of course live quite alone— 
had arranged so that her daughter 
might be Jed to the dinner-table by 
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the lieutenant. She had a Devon- 
shire squire to sit at her own right 
hand and carve for her; and she 
had been mindful of Lydia Tarra- 
way, and provided her an escort in 
Mr. Norcott, who is our friend the 
curate. It was a tolerably large 
party, and the accidents of the pro- 
cession to the board would have 
taken Mr. Norcott and his charge to 
the same side of the table as Miss 
Fulford, had not Lydia remembered 
that she should certainly faint if 
she sat near the fire, and besought 
another couple to change places. 
sy this stratagem—of which she 
despised the cost, to wit, shivering 
all through dinner so that she could 
hardly keep her teeth from chatter- 
ing, and afterwards having a bad 
bronchial attack, for she was a chilly 
and delicate young woman—she sat 
opposite the supposed lovers, and 
so had a full view of their bearing 
towards each other. And very 
cleverly she made her observations, 
It would not have been at all con- 
sonant to her feelings to show any 
want of attention to Mr. Norcott, 
and so she kept up an animated 
conversation with him about poultry, 
dissent, choral music, the last new 
tale by the author of ‘ Waverley,’ the 
wholesomeness or otherwise of scald- 
ed cream, painting, the recent wrest- 
ling-match, and a variety of other 
topics; but all the while she had 
one eye, or some sense that was as 
good as an eye, taking note of what 
was going on across the table, and 
another mind besides that which 
was at the service of Mr. Norcott, 
marking, weighing, and deciding 
the state of the love case. 

It has often struck me in these 
latter days, that women make a mis- 
take when, in seeking to prove their 
rights to an equality with the other 
sex, they compete with men on the 
latter’s own ground. They take up 
subjects, and try experiments which 
are strange and vew to them, while 
to men they are familiar, thus giving 
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the males a strong pull. Now, why 
don’t they rest their pretensions on 
things which they can do and men 
ean’t? For instance, why don’t they 
challenge the dominant gender to 
perform two operations of the mind 
at the same time—to keep up a 
brisk discussion about all things 
whatsoever, and certain others, 
while they watch like cats, and re- 
cord, compare, and appraise the 
words, looks, and gestures of certain 
persons, sittting apart from them, 
whom, for the moment, they are 
pleased to admire, or hate, or rival, 
or to be otherwise interested in? I 
should like to see how many points 
the sot-disant superior animals 
would make at a game like this, Can- 
not one fancy the clumsy exposure 
of their aims, the absences of mind, 
the impertinent listening and star- 
ing, and at other times the total 
failure of observation they would 
betray, as, vainly attempting to steer 
a smooth middle course between 


the different objects of attention, 


they would attend properly to 
neither, but be drawn to them alter- 
nately and irregularly—now bump- 
ing against Scylla, now sucked 
away to Charybdis? Does not one 
see how feeble, useless, and trans- 
parent they would be while labour- 
ing after such an accomplishment, 
and from what an immense height 
of ability the ladies might look 
down upon and pity such puny 
achievement? These are the kinds 
of contests whereby to make man 
feel how little he is by the side of 
the subtler instinct. When Richard, 
you know, had severed an iron mace 
with his two-handed sword, Sala- 
din was not such a fool as to rival 
him in rough smashing; no—he 
sliced a thin gauze veil by making 
it dance on his scimitar’s edge. 
And Richard could no more give 
the fine cut to the veil than the 
Sultan could chop up pig-iron! A 
word to the wise (I mean to the 
ladies) will be sufficient. 
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But in Miss Tarraway’s youn, 
days nobody had heard of woman’s 
rights and wrongs, and she could only 
exercise her keen wits for utility ; 
there was, at that slow period, no 
open rivalry with creation’s lords, 
so she could not use her talents in 
contention. She made good use of 
them nevertheless, as has been said, 
It was dull weather, with an irritat- 
ing east wind, and Hardinge was 
taciturn and absent; he seemed 
hungry too, or else he ate to fill up 
the time, and escape conversation. 
His fair neighbour was at first full 
of life and chat; but her spirits 
were mergay | chilled (as whose 
would not be?) by finding how little 
sympathetic fire she could kindle. 
Miss Fulford, however, was too 
pleasant a girl to fall into sullen- 
ness, or to let it be seen that she 
was disappointed or discomposed. 
She turned the matter off for a 
while by talking to the person on 
the ‘other side of her, and to Norcott 
across the table; and when she 
found that Hardinge could not be 
piqued into brisk discourse, and 
was rather addressing himself to the 
good creatures on which the curate 
had so impressively asked a bless- 
ing, she vented her mortification in 
inviting him to eat, and in causing 
ail manner of dishes to be handed 
to him, of many of which he par- 
took, not seeming to be quite aware 
of what he was doing. None of 
the little scene was lost on Miss 
Tarraway, who drew her own in- 
ferences, and decided that, court- 
ship or not, Mr. Hardinge’s affections 
were not very deeply engaged. 
About Miss Fulford, she was not so 
clear. It was doubtful whether she 
was inducing him to eat as jesting 
with his apparent appetite, or be- 
cause she was wounded in spirit. 
Any lively young woman would, of 
course, be nettled by such insen- 
sibility as the lieutenant evinced; 
but to have one’s vanity a little 
chafed, and to be heart-siek for unre 
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quited affection, were very different 
things. However, Miss Lydia had 
found out something of the case, 
and she meant to find out all of it 
before returning home. Meanwhile 
she secured in the drawing-room a 
warm corner to make amends for her 
frigid seat at dinner, and she sat 
next Mr. Hardinge at commerce, and, 
finding plenty of people to talk to, 
let him indulge his humour and 
talk or not as he chose. He had, 
however, thawed a little by this 
time, and was more genial; seeing 
which, Miss Fulford was persuaded 
in her heart that his behaviour at 
dinner was intended to be a pointed 
exhibition of indifference to her. 
So she passed a rather uncomfort- 
able evening, but took care not to 
let her disappointment appear— 
rattling away, and doing the hon- 
our of her house unfline hingly. 

As people in those days dined 
tolerably early and sat tolerably late, 
the young hostess’s patience was 
But 


subje cted to a weary ‘ordeal. 
the hour at length came when the 
whist-party had played their last 
rubber, an old gentlgman who had 


won it and lost every former one 
being radiant with his victory. 
The round game had been shut up 
some time before; and the party 
was taking some refreshment pre- 
paratory to separating. As Hard- 
inge came to say his adieuz, he 
seemed to have found his tongue 
again, and stood a few minutes talks 
ing to Mrs. Fulford and afterwards 
to her daughter, whom he expressed 
a wish of meeting and dancing with 
at a coming quadrille- party. His 
affability stirred up the young lady’s 
emotions yet again; she found an 
excyse for, and forgave, his previous 
coldness, and gave her hand to him 
graciously as he departed; she was 
inclined to hope once more. “ Let 
us talk it over, Gertrude,” said Miss 
Tarraway ; “do you mind my coming 
in to see you, dear, before we go to 


bed ?” 
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“Do come, Lydia dear, an- 
swered Miss Fulford—“ I shall be 
delighted ;” though it is doubtful 
whether this may not have been too 
strong an expression, as she cer 
tainly had a yearning to be dons 
with her own thoughts. 

“What a delicious fire!” ex- 
claimed Lydia, as she drew her easy- 
chair close up to the hearth and put 
her feet on the fender. “This is 
such a dear, comfortable house !” 

“Do you know, Lydia,” an- 
swered Gertrude, “I was quite 
unhappy all through dinner at your 
being so far from the grate. You 
looked quite as if you were suffering 
from cold.” 

“Did I? La! now, howodd! Do 
you know, my dear, [ thought it one 
of the pleasantest, the very pleasant- 
est parties, and I enjoyed it so 
much! Mr, Norcott isa very agree- 
able young man, too, isn’t he?” 

“We think 80, surely, or we 
shouldan’t have given him to you. 
He has plenty to say, and he says 
it nicely. He isn’t bad - looking 
either, is he?” 

“No, indeed; and that is really 
more than can be said of most of our 
young men, for certainly they are 
rather an ordinary set. I don’t sav 
it ill-naturedly, you know ; I inciude 
my brother Phil and all. You are 
going to the Harveys’ dance on Fri- 
day, aren't you? i'm going. They 
made me promise, but | fear it will 
be stupid. The Parker party from 
Plymouth can’t come, which will 
make it dull. That young Harry 
Parker is a delightfal young man— 
so stylish, so agreeable ; quite fas- 
cinating, I call him. Oh, wasn’t 
that a frightful thing of poor Mr. 
Saunders? Mr. Norcott told me he 
positively saw him dying. I was so 
shocked when I heard of it: it was 
told to us just at dinner-time; I 
declare I couldn’t eat a bit—not a 
morsel. It was so dreadful.” 

In this way did Lydia run on for 
half an hour or so, showing no sign 
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of being about to retire, when Ger- 
trude, who was not quite so full of 
prattle, remarked— 

“TI don’t know how it is that 
I get so sleepy, Lydia dear, but 
we were up late last night, and have 
had a fatiguing day. I am afraid 
you find me stupid; but I shan’t be 
morte lively till I’ve slept. Dear me! 
I'm quite ashamed of yawning: 
you'll excuse me, won’t you, Lydia ?” 

Lyp1a.—“Oh, and I’ve been so 
selfish and inconsiderate to sit 
here boring you. J am so sorry,” 
(taking her feet from the fender, and 
gathering her robe about her, as if 
preparing to depart). 

Gertrupe.—“ Pray, Lydia, pray 
don’t imagine I’m tired of you. 
Don’t for anything disturb your- 
self; only I’m so stupid, and we 
breakfast so early.” 

Lypra.—“ Of course, dear. It’s 
quite time to go to bed, too, isn’t 
it? Dear me! past one. I never! 
How cold those young men must 
In an 


have found it driving home! 
open trap, too,” (shuddering) “ho 
—o—o—o—o, what creatures men 


are! I hope it isn’t true that we are 
likely to lose Mr. Hardinge.” 

Gertrupe.— Lose Mr. Hardinge? 
—how, when? what do you mean ?” 

Lyp1a.—“ Oh, nothing, you know; 
only they said something about his 
joining his regiment. Well, good 
night, Gertrude; I really will go 
now. I’m so sorry I kept you 
u eg 

: a Nay, Lydia, you 
mistake, I assure you. I do so 
love to hear you talk. Sit a little 
longer, [implore you. Do tell me 
what this is about Mr. Hardinge. 
He never said a word of it at dinner. 
Did he tell you?” 

Lyp1a.—“ He didn’t say a word 
of anything at dinner, I think, did 
he? You're guite sure I’m not 
wearying you? Well, let me see: 
waz it Mr. Hardinge? No, I don’t 
think he told me. It must have been 

No, it wasn’t. Oh, I know. 
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It was Mr. Thorne—and he knew, 
of course,” 

GertrupE.— “ Why of course, 
dear ?” 

Lyp1a.—“ Oh, he’s an officer, too, 
you know ; he’s in the militia,” 

GERTRUDE (with immense con- 
tempt).—* The militia !!”’, 

Lyp1a.—“ Well, dear, the militia, 
Isn’t one officer as likely to be well 
informed as another ?” 

GERTRUDE (a8 if she were already 
the lady of a distinguished leader of 
the regular forces).—“ No, Lydia ; I 
should think not. In the military 
world the militia are not looked 
upon as soldiers at all, I assure you.” 

Lyp1a.—* Oh, there you mistake, 
dear, I am certain. Harry Parker 
is in the militia; and a handsomer, 
genteeler man, or a nicer partner, is 
not to be found in any part of the 
army.” 

GertrupE. --“ But this Mr. 
Thorne : what did the creature say ?” 

Lyp1a.— Why, the creature, as 
you call him, Gertrude, said that 
Mr. Hardinge had been for some 
time employed recruiting at another 
place before he was sent here, and 
that they can’t be away from their 
regiments for more than a fixed 
time. And so Mr. Hardinge will 
soon have to go away, and we shall 
have another officer here, perhaps 
a more conversible one.” 

GertrupE.—“ I don’t believe that 
Mr. Thorne knows anything about 

‘the matter. We must have heard 
of it if Mr. Hardinge had been likely 
to leave us soon. Of course it’s of 
very little consequence whether he 
does or not: but I should like to 
show you that these militia gentle- 
men know nothing about these 
things. I'll inquire about it. and 
let you know.” 

Lyp1a.—“ No, Gertrude, dear: it 
was I who made the assertion. 
Wouldn’t it be nicer if Z were to in- 
quire‘about it and let you know ?” 

Gertrupe.—“ Well, dear, if you 
like: but you'll be sure to tell me?” 
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Lyp1a.—* That I will: I wouldn’t 
keep you anxious for the world.” 

Grrrrupe.—“ I mean only that I 
should like to prove that the militia 
don’t know.” 

Lypra.—* Exactly : I quite under- 
stand. By the way, whom do you 
think the gossips have given Mr. 
Hardinge to? You'll never guess.” 

GertrRuDE.— Really! Who? Do 
tell me.” 

Lyp1a.—“ Oh, it’s too absurd, you 
know. And, dear me! look at the 
’ timepiece. I’mso ashamed. Good 
night, dear.” (Offering to kiss her.) 

GertrupE.—* Oh, don’t go, Ly- 
dia, It’s quite early. I hardly ever 
go to bed till much after this. And 
the fire’s burning so bright. There, 
I'll put on a little more coal. It’s 
so cosy. Don’t go.” 

Lyp1a.—“So kind of you, dear. 
But you're tired, I know, and you 
were up late last night. I really 
have not the conscience.” 

GertrupE.—“ Y our lively conver- 
sation has quite driven away drowsi- 
ness, and it’s a thousand times more 
agreeable than sleep. There now, 
put up your feet again. You were 
saying they had got up some silly 
match for Mr. Hardinge.” 

Lyp1a.—“ Oh, some rubbish, pro- 
bably without a grain of truth in 
it. I wish I hadn’t mentioned it. 
There, we must go to bed now. 
Good night.” 

GrrtruDE.—“ Do tell me, dear.” 

Lypia_ (kissing and breaking 
away).—“ Another time perhaps, but 
positively we mustn’t begin talking 
again. I will release you now. 
Pleasant dreams——” ° 

And Miss Lydia withdrew to her 
apartments saying to herself, “So 
the love’s all on her side, is it! I 
didn’t think Gertrude was so deep. 
It is quite possible that he may ad- 
mire somebody else. I don’t think 
he cares for her, notwithstanding 
her money.” 

At this time the subject of her 
speculations had been some time 
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enjoying a sound sleep. The curate 
and he had had cigars together, 
talked over the party, which they 
voted not very lively, then separated 
and gone to rest, their minds not 
particularly occupied with the young 
ladies in whose company they had 
spent the evening. 

Poor Saunders was carried to his 
last home, followed or attended by 
nearly everybody in Wetton. It was 
a certainty in that ancient town that 
any one hurried away by a sudden 
or violent death would have a 
crowded funeral; and as we know 
that in Mr. Saunders’s case there was 
to be added to the suddenness of 
his end the great respect which had 
been felt for him when living, none 
will wonder that the concourse was 
large. It was not, however, allowed 
to be an unregulated crowd, push- 
ing, blocking the streets, or perhaps 
inadvertently incommoding the poor 
mourners : no—that, I am happy to 
say, had been provided against. It 
was known that everybody would 
be there; and so it was arranged 
that all who could be reduced to any 
sort of order should have places 
assigned them,—and this was the 
way of it: The Tradesmen’s Club (of 
which the deceased had of course 
been a leading member) would 
“‘ walk,”—that is, follow the funeral 
in procession ; but inasmuch as there 
were Wettonians who were not of 
the Club, the free-masons would see 
their departed brother interred with 
masonic honours; and inasmuch as 
masons with their insignia gave a 
very public character to the solem- 
nity, it was thought advisable to 
head the procession with the Wet- 
ton band (which, I need not mind 
saying, was the band of the disem- 
bodied militia, only wearing plain 
clothes, except such of them as were 
entitled to masonic decorations) : 
again, as clubmen, masons, and 
bandsmen did not comprehend all 
the Wettonians, youthful Wetton 
was encouraged to be present in 
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schools and choirs: moreover, 
inasmuch as there would yet 
remain an unmarshalled remnant, 
not of the most orderly, it was 
made known by Tom Ashlant, the 
bruiser of the place, through his 
attorneys and agents, that “if he 
seed any darned feller” (so Mr. Ash- 
lant was pleased to express himself) 
“ deuin’ uv anythin’ unproper like, 
he would. knack hes teu eyes into 
one after ’twes all anver.” So all 
the world was thus brought under 
control except a one-eyed boy, who 
was timid and orderly, and not 
likely to take advantage of his being 
ultra vires. 

We may think what we will of 
Wetton’s mode of giving effect to 
its desires; but this, at any rate, I 
ean say, that Wetton’s desire was to 
show the greatest respect for its lost 
townsman, and to inter his remains 
with as much solemn éclat as was 
possible. Wetton knew _ that 
Saunders’s place would not be ade- 
quately filled by his successor; and 
even on the way back from the 
churchyard, serious groups discussed 
the probable new state of things. 

“Dest tho’ think they'll put 
young Ben into the Corporation ?” 
asked an artisan. 

“No that J knaw by,” answered 
his friend. “ What shud they dew 
wi’ he to Guildhall? Giv’ en zome 
bear’s fat to grease his wig wi’, and 
a weskert spotted wi’ scarlet, an’ 
yeller, an’ blew, like the door 0’ 
Jan Mattheys the penter’s shop, 
and he would n’ care to be a 
Alderman ner a Mayor nither.” 

“ Likely nat. Should n’ wonder 
if Splitfig the grocer get ‘lected. I 
seed en a struttin’ along jes’ this 
minnit wi’ his mason’s apern, as if 
he was a Lord Mayor or a Jestiss 
a’ready. Ben ’ll be like to carry on 
the buildin’ trade now, won’t a?” 

“If he hev a got the wit. But 
Ben can’t look arter work like th’ 
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oul’ man. He never larned the 
tricks o’ the trade, an’ every feul 
a’most could desaiv en. Reckon 
Measter Ben ’!l kip hesself up vor 
a soart of a show chap, sittin’ in a 
dandy coat, an’ makin’ of his bow, 
an’ grizzlin’* behind a desk with a 
big book upon en.” 

“ An’ whew’s to overlook ?” 

“Darned ef I knaw. Very like 
there’ll be a voreman, but ’tis on- 
possable vor me to say. Us mus’ 
wait an’ zee.” 

“The Mistus now may hey 
something to zay to the busin’ss: 
us never thort o’ that.” 

“No more us didn’t; well, her 
may hev to dew wi’ et for sartain, 
an’ ef her dew, things won’t go on 
noan the wuss, I reckon.” 

Now this last thought about “the 
Mistus” was not far wide of the 
mark; for the business was so left 
that it was to be carried on for the 
present in Mrs. Saunders’s tame, 
which meant that she would have 
an extensive controlling power—for 
she hadn’t lived thirty years with 
“her poor master,” as she called 
him, without learning the value of 
vigilance and management. Mrs. 
Saunders knew, too, that Benjamin 
would not do for an overseer, and 
so she lost no time in procuring an 
able foreman. Perhaps this arrange- 
ment was all the more readily made 
by reason of a hope that her son 
was destined to distinguish himself 
in some line higher than a builder's. 

Now it happened that, not long 
after the family’s bereavement, Mrs. 
and Miss Fulford had occasion to 
eall at the little office which hung 
on to Mrs. Saunders’s house, and 
separated it from the great double 
gates leading into the building yard. 
The widow sate alone in the room 
with her spectacles on, doing, or 
trying to do, some plain sewing 
work, but pausing continually, and 
laying the work in her lap as one 
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distressing thought .after another 
crossed her mind. When Mrs. Ful- 
ford spoke very sympathisingly to 
her, and asked after her health, the 

or woman tried to answer bravely, 
put broke down, and wept before 
many words were uttered. 

“JT feel but poorly, thank you 
kindly, ma’am. ‘Tis very wisht 
any one findin’ theirself alone in the 
world, and that so suddent; but 
‘there! *twas the Lord’s will that 
afflicted I should be, and what 
ase complaining? Many and many 
happy years 1 knowed—me and one 
that’s gone ; and now thingsis turned. 
Forgive me, ma’am; I shouldn’t 
take on this way. I trust you are 
well yourself, ma’am; and Miss 
Fulford. Well, the time do pass, 
dear, dear! It seems like yesterday 
that you was a little thing like, a-run- 
ning by the side of the governess.” 

“Time does pass, Mrs, Saunders. 
I can hardly believe that my daugh- 
terisa woman. There she is, how- 
ever, as tal as myself, and putting 
that matter quite beyond a doubt.” 

“Sure, sure ; and its likely now 
you’ve called about some work that’s 
wantin’ to Colkatton.” 

“ Well, yes, indeed ; we have 
come to see what can be done to make 
the dining-room a little warmer. 
There’s a iarge grate, but somehow 
those who sit opposite it hardly feel 
the heat. It must be of a bad pat- 
tern or badly fixed.” 

“The very thing that my poor 
dear master was so fortinate with ; 
excoose me, ma’am, again; I have 
no doubt we can find out what’s 
amiss. Somebody shall go out and 
look to it.” 

And the two ladies left. 

At supper that evening Mrs. Saun- 
ders did not fail to mention the visit 
to her son, and in doing so she ex- 
pressed herself very grateful for 
the fecling manner in which Mrs. 
Fulford had condoled with her. The 
young man who, as may be suppos- 
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ed, was Uull and sorrowful enough, 
roused himself at the mention of the 
name, and asked what the ladies came 
for, which of course he was told. 

“ And they was kind and eom- 
forting in their words to vou, was 
they, mother? I really believe that 
is a good gin, and deserving of a 
little attention, which is more than 
can be said for many of ’em.” 

“Good girl!” echoed Mrs, Saun- 
ders; “she’s a pleasant youn 
lady, and they’re kind people, and 
good customers. That is not the 
way your poor father would have 
spoken, Benjamin. You've got to 
think about the business now, my 
son, and must be partickler how 
you talk about the gentry.” 

But Benjamin was not thinking 
of the business just at that moment, 
An imagination which his father’s 
awful death had banished from his 
mind was now moving back to 
establish itself in its old quarters, 
The coroneted pecr, with his 
friendly grasp, passed again before 
his mind’s eye, and the great des- 
tiny which he thought he was equal 
to carving out for himself, got pos- 
session of his thoughts. 

“ Yes,” said Benjamin, addressing 
his own fancy rather than replying 
to his mother’s remark ; “ she’s about 
the best girl ef the lot, and I’ve no 
doubt will make a fine, stylish, 
showy woman, if she gets a husband 
that’s worthy of her.” 

Mrs. Saunders didn’t know whe- 
ther this meant undutifulness, oF 
want of brains, or absence of mind ¢ 
but whatever was the matter was 
more than she eould bear in her 
present shattered state, and she 
burst into tears. Benjamin behaved 
properly on the occasion. He en- 
deavored to soothe his parent, and 
expressed a hope that he had not 
said or done anything to distress 
her, protesting that he had been 
intent on some subject which had 
eome into his head, and had not 
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taken in the meaning of what she 
said. Whereupon Mrs, Saunders 
was pacified, and renewed her ad- 
monition concerning the relation of 
those in business to the gentry. 

“ All right, mother,” said the 
youth—“ it’s a trick I’ve fallen into ; 
but I’ll be careful, neverfear. Now 
about this fireplace ; ll ride out and 
have a look at it to-morrow.” 

“You, Benjamin ?” 

“Me, mother. You said they’d 
been kind, and showed feelin’ for us, 
and it'll look complimentary if I go 
out and take the orders myself. 
John Bray can be there waiting in 
case there should be anything about 
the flues or the grate that I don’t 
understand. But they'll think it 
civil of me if I go myself; and 
besides, I must begin and move 
about a little now, and not leave 
everything to the men.” 

This last sentiment was entirely 
agreeable to Mrs. Saunders, who be- 
gan to think that a sense of his 
responsibilities was dawning in the 
young man’s mind. Of course she 
sanctioned his going to Colkatton. 

And Benjamin went, attired in 
his best suit of mourning, which 
garb, as it did not admit of chains 
and bright contrasts, happily re- 
strained his efflorescence. He, of 
course, thought this a disadvantage ; 
and he endeavoured to do himself 
compensatory justice by an extra 
larding of pomatum. The unguent, 
however, compared with the orna- 
ments and colours, was but as the 
genie of the ring to the genie of the 
lamp; and so imperfectly by its 
means did the youth express his 
mind, that the footman who opened 
the door mistook him for a gentle- 
man, politely informed him that 
Mrs. Fulford was at home, and in 
tespectful accents asked whose name 
he should take in. He was, how- 
ever, a little affrighted from his 
propriety when he heard it. 

“ Saunders ! What! on business, 
sir?” 
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“ Yes—a—that is—I called to 
look at a part of the building. Mr, 
Fulford understands,” 

“Mr. Saunders the mason, isn’t 
it?” said the flunkey, who felt that 
he could never, never forgive him. 
self, ard that the two of them (that 
is, he and self) though unable to 
separate, must maintain a con- 
strained intimacy through time and 
eternity. “ Well, just take a seat 
here. I know Madam can’t be 
spoke to for a few minutes, [il 
let her know after a bit ;” with 
which remark, uttered with his 
back towards Benjamin, the attend- 
ant hastily disappeared, determined 
that when the visitor should ri 
again, as he would be obliged to 
do, the manner of his reception 
should not only blot out all memo: 
of former deference, but should 
evince such an amount of retribu. 
tive sang froid as would effectually 
restore equilibrium. 

Thus rudely left to himself, Mr. 
Saunders did not, of course, seat 
himself on a hall-chair as he had 
been bidden to do; he stood about 
in some of his best attitudes, paced 
the hall two or three times, exam- 
ined statues and curiosities, looked 
through the window at a peacock 
on the grass (a bird which had 
some title to his notice, as they had 
many dispositions in common), and 
at length bethought him of charg- 
ing his friend the footman witha 
minder ; but before taking that 
step he confronted a mirror which 
hung in the apartment, to ascertain 
whether he could in any way add 
dignity to his presence, and by that 
look he averted the interview with 
the functionary, and altogether 
baffled the fiendish vengeance which 
the latter had imagined. For, 3 
he was adjusting a lock of hair, 
door opened behind him, and he 
beheld the reflection of Miss Ful- 
ford, who had entered the hall. 
This was awkward. Benjamin's 
first resolution was, or rather his 
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instinct prompted him, to make 
some passing remark about the 
wind haviag blown his hat off and 
made him unfit to appear, a sub- 
tlety which his greasy sleek locks 
would have shown to be of the 
very weakest if it had been offered. 
But the young lady, who was as 
little moved as if she had but seen 
him scraping his boots, stifled in 
its birth the smart explanation 
which was meditated, by speaking 
quietly. She ought, he considered, 
to have smirked or giggled, and so 
given opportunity for his remarks, 
instead of saying— 

“Oh, you are Mr. Saunders, are 
you not? and come, I suppose, to 
see about the dining-room grate. 
My mother unfortunately has just 
walked out. If you had arrived 
five minutes sooner, you could have 
seen her.” 

The only possible reply to this 
was, that he had been in the house 
four times five minutes; and when 
he said this, Benjamin felt thankful 
that he had not uttered the little fa- 
ble about the blowing off of his hat; 
for, if he had, he would have stood 
‘convicted of having been all that 
time before the glass, whereas now 
it might be supposed that he had 
only taken a passing glance at him- 
self,—a very excusable indulgence, 
it seemed to him, when the reflec- 
tion was so well worth looking at. 
Miss Fulford, however, evidently 
did not trouble herself about his 
manner of employing himself since 
his arrival, but thought it very 
strange that no mention had been 
made of him, little guessing how 
grievously the self-esteem of her 
footman had been bruised, and that 
this delay had been necessary to 
the healing thereof. “ However,” 
said she, “I think I can show you 
what is the matter: will you just 
come this way? Now, this is the 
room, you see, and any one would 
think the grate would hold a fire 
large enough to warm it; but really, 
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when the weather is at all cold, 
hardly any heat can be perceived a 
yard or two off.” 

Saunders guessed immediately 
what was the matter, and, talkin 
of a subject which he andemstod, 
he was soon comparatively at his 
ease again. “I can’t be quite cér- 
tain till I’ve had the grate taken 
out that things are as I say,” ob- 
served the youth, after a long ex- 
planation ; “ but I think I can pro- 
mise that the room will be more 
comfortable after we’ve—he, he— 
doctored it according to my pre- 
scription” (the young fellow was 
fast recovering his easy, sparkling 
style :) “but if we can’t effect a per- 
fect cure of the old concern, then I 
shall recommend to have it took 
out, and put a radiator in its place.” 

“T’m sure I hope you’ll do some- 
thing effectual,” answered the young 
lady. “Tm almost frozen when 
I sit on the further side of the 
table.” 

“ Nothing,” said the gallant Ben- 
jamin, “is so trying to beauty as to 
be pinched with the cold. It shan’t 
be my fault, Miss Fulford, if you 
have to complain of the coldness 
of the room again. I shall make 
it my particular duty to attend to 
your wishes.” While he was thus 
neatly working up towards a proper 
footing, and letting her see that 
his mind was worthy of the choice 
casket which contained it, the young 
lady left the room, to return again 
immediately, he did not doubt. He 
hoped that she had retired for an 
instant, just to compose her counte-. 
nance after that aptly-turned com- 
pliment,—or, at the least, that she 
had gone to order him refreshment.. 
Therefore it gave him some disap- 
pointment to see his friend the foot- 
man enter, and to hear that fune- 
tionary say, in a tone which did not 
indicate extreme deference— 

“TI say, when be you a-goin’ to 
make a mess in this here room—to- 
day or to-morrow ?” 
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“ve explained what is necessary 
to Miss Fulford,” replied Benjamin, 
with some hauteur. 

“Oh, you hev, hev yew? Then 

ew hevn’t a done it well, for her 
It is that wants to know when yew’m 
goin’ to begin.” 

“The men can begin at any time, 
so far as I’m concerned: but you'll 
want to raise the carpet and cover 
upsome of the furniture first. You'd 
better have it ready by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Oh, very well. The men’s 
yew, Is’pose; and a nasty sooty job 
yew'm likely to hev. I say, if yew 
find it thirsty work yew may step 
out towards the pantry, and p’raps 
there’ll be a horn o’ ale there.” 

Benjamin would not, at that mo- 
ment, have objected to the use of a 
littie personal violence towards this 
unpleasant domestic. He refrained 
himself, however, and in stately 
silence left the house, and relieved 
John Bray, who had been holding 
the animal all this time, of the 
charge of his horse. 

“Tt scems to have been fated,” 
Gertrude said to herself, “that I 
should be troubled by somebody 
this afternoon. It cost me some 
pains to escape that stupid old ad- 
miral, and then I must fall into the 
way of this vulgar fellow!” the 
meaning of which soliloquy was, 
that Admiral Tautbrace and his two 
daughters had been calling at Col- 
katton that afternoon; and that the 
old gentleman, who said he never 
could have enough of Miss Fulford’s 
company, had proposed that her 
mother and she should accompany 
their visitors some way through the 
grounds, making that their afternoon 
stroll. Mrs. Fulford had assented, 
much to the annoyance of her daugh- 
ter; and the latter, after retiring 
with the elder lady, as if to prepare 
for the walk, had excused herself. 
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The admiral was a near neighbour, 
and the owner of a small property, 
to which he conceived that the lands 
of Colkatton would form an appro- 
priate addition. He was rather an 
agreeable old gentleman than other. 
wise ; and, as long as his gallantries 
appeared aimless, Gertrude rather 
liked him, and the two lone ladies 
were wont to consult him and leap 
upon him, But of late his admira- 
tion had been marked; and his 
pointed attentions Miss Fulford 
would probably at no time have 
appreciated; now that she was 
agitated by an affection whose re- 
quital was somewhat doubtful, they 
were distasteful in a high degree, 
I have often reflected upon this poor 
girl’s lot, apparently so cruel and 
undeserved. Here were her friends 
busying themselves to create in her 
an attachment to a young man 
about whom they knew very little, 
and who might for a variety of rea 
sons be unwilling to return such 
affection; here were two aspirants, 
an elderly gentleman who might 
have been a grandfather, and a pre- 
suming vulgar tradesman, each en- 
tertaining designs upon herself and 
fortune: and here was the swain 
who could have made her happy by 
his love, and to whose desert she 
and her fortune were far more than 
equal, just letting things go wrong 
from sheer insensibility ; for I firmly 
believe that if he had been brought 
to seriously consider the advantages 
which- might have been his, he 
would not have been such a fool as 
to decline them. If he, now, had 
dreamed what Mr. Benjamin Saun- 
ders dreamed about her, I think 
things would have turned out dif- 
ferently. I can’t help believing 
that the dream was sent by some 
power friendly to Gertrude, and 
that, out of carelessness, or out of 
spite, it missed its way. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TuzreE are doubts and doubts, 
Not so many, perhaps, as is generally 
supposed, of those “honest” ones 
in which there lives—according to 
Tennyson—* more faith than half 
the creeds.” It has, in fact, become 
the fashion in certain quarters to 
over-compassionate the doubter, to 
accredit him with a greater depth, 
and even with a more thorough con- 
scientiousness, than the man con- 
vinced. But with every desire to 
find the reasonableness of such a 
view, we have entirely failed to dis- 
cover why the holding of a creed 
should imply a smaller share either 
of intelligence or honesty than the 
holding of a doubt. Credulity has 
its negative side as well as its positive 
one, and there is as much room to 
slip on the one side as on the other. 
Clough—himself the most conscien- 
tious of poetical sceptics—admits, 
that if on the one hand “hopes are 
dupes,” on the other, “ fears may 
be liars;” and, in short, there is 
no good reason, other things being 
equal, for supposing that the man 
who rejects evidence may not be 
quite as great a fool as the man who 
accepts it. Creeds, no doubt, are 
easily adopted. We in a sense fall 
heirs to them. They lie about us 
from our very infancy, and as soon 
as we are able to think, they are 
recommended to us by those whom 
we very naturally respect. In this 
way, it is not to be denied that we 
are apt to creep into them with only 
too little inquiry. But on the other 
hand, are the great majority of 
doubts not only equally weak at the 
root and held with infinitely more 
self-complacency, not to say conceit ? 
Seurch faith for its foundations, 
and in too many cases we daresay 
they will be found loose and flimsy 
enough : but subject doubt to a like 
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scrutiny—strip it of all the mystical 
generalities it seeks to clothe itself 
in, and the pensive poetical sadness 
it so frequently affects—and in all 
but the rare exceptions, you will 
find that it is neither more nor less 
than our old friend Sir Oracle in a 
new disguise. The philosophy that 
questions everything with a regret- 
fully necessitous air, and a sorrow- 
ful shake of the head, passes with 
too many for originality, and even 
profundity, until the trick is found 
out. That there are honest doubts, 
however, and honest doubters, we 
do not mean to question—godly 
doubters even — doubters of the 
order of “that white soul,” as a 
living poet so beautifully says of 
Socrates— 


‘Which sat beneath the laurels day by 


ay 
And, fired with burning faith in God and 
Right, 
Doubted men’s doubts away’’— 


donbters whose doubts ultimately 
tend to broaden and deepen the foun- 
dations of faith rather than under- 
mine them. Doubt of this description 
is but faith’s handmaid, and to whom 
faith is perpetually indebted, whe- 
ther it has the candour to acknow- 
ledge the debt or not.- Jn a certain 
sense it is the test of truth itself, 
and no faith is worth the name that 
cannot pass through its fires un- 
scathed. 

Perhaps there has been nothing 
more suicidal to thé real interests 
of religion than the shallow theo- 
logy which without distinction, and 
without a hearing, bundles all scep- 
ticism into that too convenient 
limbo of certain minds to which 
are relegated the works of the 
devil. The easiness of the pro- 
cess might itself cast a doubt on ite 
efficiency. . 
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For on the supposition even that 
the classification is correct, and that 
scepticism without discrimination 
might be put down in the diabolical 
category, those who know the devil 
best—or at least the spiritual diffi- 
culty his name is made to represent 
—know well, that he is not to be 
balked in this way by a mere wave 
of the hand. 

In fact there is no question as to 
whether we shall be troubled with 
doubt or not; we must. In a 
mixed world of good and evil, a state 
of things is not even conceivable 
that would afford “no hinge or loop 
to hang a doubt on.” The world 
where it is not, must be one either 
altogether sacred to truth, or wholly 
abandoned to lies. Doubt and faith 
live under the same imperfect con- 
ditions, and the point at which one 
dies, the other also and consequently 
dies, And if the necessity of the 
case could only teach the impossible 
purist who wishes to ignore the 
existence of doubt altogether, to 
look it more steadily and honestly 
and thoughtfully in the face, where 
he has found only the devil before, 
he might possibly discover the pre- 
sence of God as well, in the periodi- 
cal recurrence of the doubter jn the 
history of all living faith. The 
damage that “ honest” doubt can do 
to the real supports of faith must 
ever be trivial; while its use in 
knocking away the conventional 
props of it is inestimable. The 
common and easy acceptance by the 
many of that rather vulgar person- 
age—the regulation Mephistopheles 
of poetry and the drama—has pro- 
bably done a good deal in modern 
times to instruct that prevailing in- 
capacity to disassociate the question- 
ing spirit from the diabolical. But 
in order to see that such a conclusion 
is the shallowest of generalities, the 
weakest of confusions, it is only 
necessary to fall back on the history 
of Christianity itself. The most 
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important of truths were doubts 
once, Those soul certainties which 
men can plant their feet upon, and 
feel with Milton that— 


“Tf this fail 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble’— 


were nearly all dangerous heresies 
at one period of their history. The 
strength of the Christian religion in 
our day is as much indebted to her 
heretics as to her saints; or rather, 
should we say the maturer verdict 
of time in many cases has pro- 
nounced these two titles to be one? 

But, however gladly men may 
acknowledge the existence of these 
honest doubts, which, closely looked 
into, are but the transitional phases 
of faith, they must also admit that 
these are few compared to the un- 
numbered host of doubts which have 
little or no root in conscience, and 
which appear rather to proceed from 
a self-satisfied indifference to any 
faith at all. This kind of donbt 
has none of the troubles that afflict 
the genuine and honest article. Its 
deepest pains seem to be readily 
assuaged in a kind of sentimental 
and guasi-philosophical regret. 

It is mostly this half-hearted and 
half-affected variety of doubt that 
has taken a poetical form in modern 
times, and the fact to us affords a 
perfectly sufficient reason why a 
great deal of the poetry produced 
under such conditions has never 
risen above mediocrity. There are 
perhaps few things in themselves 
more irrecoverably prosaic than 
doubt. Few, on the other hand, 
more evocative of the poetic faculty, 
or more susceptible of poetical treat- 
ment, than faith. 

Doubt disintegrates, disperses, 
repels, Faith attracts and knits 
together. It acts asa kind of cen- 
tre of gravitation in the planetary 
system of things ideal, controlling 
the most erratic of orbits; standing 
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to the intellect in much the same 
overmastering relation that Cres- 
sida’s love stood to all her other 
feelings, when she declares— 


“ My love 
Is as the very centre of the earth 
Drawing all things to it.” 


Faith is the tonic of the poetical 
scale, the key-note to which the 
most wildly discursive imagination 
must return in the end before the 
ear can rest satisfied. Hence we 
have absolutely no poetry in which 
doubt is anything like the central 
or dominant interest ; while we have, 
as in the Hebrew poetry, as gor- 
geous palaces as imagination ever 
sanctified, whose material is sup- 
plied and whose genius is inspired 
from faith alone. When doubt is 
made use of at all in poetry, as in 
that highest quotable example, the 
Book of Job, it is introduced more 
as a foil to faith—the intense 
shadow of an intenser light—a 
wrestler brought into the arena only 
to be overthrown by his mightier 
opponent. Doubt can command 
no prolonged sympathy, and con- 
sequently can find no permanent 
footing in any of the higher places 
of poetry. Faith, on the contrary, 
seems to clothe itself with poetry 
without effort; attracts all poetry 
to it as a seemingly natural conse- 
quence ; interwinds and interweaves 
its life with it, until—to use the 
strong Shakespearian phrase—the 
two have “grown together,” and 
their parting would be “a tortured 
body.” They are the dermis and 
the epidermis of the ideal anatomy, 
and their severance means mutila- 
tion, Poetry can find no more than 
a partial and passing attraction in 
anything that is doubtful; she is at 
best but a stranger and a pilgrim in 
the debatable land. Her final elec- 
tion and abiding home is faith. She 
clings to faith as a child to a mother, 
and will not be shaken off, as plainly 
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as if she had declared, once for all, 
thy God shall be my God, and thy 
people my people. 

The poetical scepticism of the 
present day has of course retired 
from the gloomy atheism of the 
beginning of the century. The old 
controversies, deistical and theistical, 
have nearly died out in literature. 
The world at length seems to have 
lost patience with the philosophy 
that does not at least postulate a 
god of some kind or another to 
begin with; at all events, any such 
philosophy has been left high and 
dry by the poetical tide of the 
present generation. And, to tell 
the truth, there was no choice. 
One or other must perish: they 
could not live together. The dew- 
less desert of blank and barren 
denial was no place for the gentle 
muse. Imagination cannot breathe 
its atmosphere and live. And yet, 
though not present themselves, 
these old controversies have left us 
an inheritance. The times have 
changed, and we have changed with 
them. The gloomy, not to say stagey - 
atheism that had a certain fascination 
for the youth of thirty or forty years 
ago, has given place in our day to 
a refined and vaguely idealistic pan- 
theism, which, without any of the 
old obtrusion of unbelief (it has 
even a kind of niggardly recognition 
of a personal God about it), still exer- 
cises a limiting influence on poetry 
—a weaker solution of the strong 
waters of atheism, not so objection- 
able as the old form, on account of 
what it admits of evil, as of what. it 
excludes of good. Without attempt- 
ing any hard-church definition of its 
influence—and indeed we question 
much if many of its poetical expon~ 
ents themselves could give a perfectly 
lucid account of what they believe 
and what they do not believe—we 
are yet of opinion that it puts a 
limitation on genius, and especially 
on poetical genius, in nearly the 
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same proportion that it fale short 
of a definite faith. 

Leaving all moral considerations 
out of sight as net within our pro- 
vince, it seems to be necessary, for 
eesthetical reasons alone, that the 
poet, of all other artists, should pos- 
sess a belief that shall at least be 
clear to himself. Above all other 
men it behoves him, in the words of 
one of the greatest of his brother- 
hood, to be— 

‘One in whom persuasion and belief 

Has ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate intuition.” 

There is a certain degree of heat at 
which language fuses, and becomes 
the possible vehicle of poetical feel- 
iug, and the point of liquefaction is 
never registered below conviction, 
but above it. We do not say con- 
viction is all that is necessary. 
Oxygen itself would quickly con- 
sume life, yet a man must consume 
oxygen to live. Conviction alone 
will not produce poetry, but it is an 
essential component of the atmos- 
phere in which alone poetry can’ be 
sustained. At the degree in the 
mental thermometer which chroni- 
cles conviction, the possibility of 
poetry begins. Anything below 
that lacks one of the first conditions 
of its existence. 

The poetry that has been pro- 
duced without due regard to this 
essential quality, has seldom out- 
lived its own generation ; and, in fact, 
any attempt to get the materials of po- 
etry out of half belief, argues a defec- 
tive poetical perception at the outset. 

It is possible indeed, leaping to 
the opposite extreme, to get some- 
thing like poetry out of the gigantic 
and passionate denial of Satan him- 
self, as Milton has abundantly proved; 
or even, to a certain degree, out of the 
pagan abhorrence to the God of 

hristianity, as illustrated by a liv- 
ing poet. For, waiving altogether 
any question as to the moral fitness 
of rehabilitating even under an im- 
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personal or dramatic mask that 
which, in the hearing of the majority 
of his audienee, ean only be regard- 
ed as flat blasphemy, theve ean be 
no doubt that Mr. Swinburne has 
reached his highest poetical pos- 
sibility in what we may classify as 
his ethnical poems. Without troub. 
ling ourselves about whether the 
inspiration comes from above or 
below, there is a force about his 
audacious profanity that we do not 
so readily find in his other efforts, 
Good or bad, Mr. Swinburne’s capa- 
city for blasphemy is unquestion- 
ably une qualzté, as the French would 
say, with their subtle substratum of 
meaning, 

In the hands of a poet like Mil 
ton, the Titanic war against heaven 
is capable of a certain amount of 
diabolical picturesqueness ; but the 
merely human unbelief, the distract- 
ing doubt, and the shuffling in- 
genuity that nibbles at this creed 
and that without arriving at any 
definite conviction of its own, is the 
most unpoetical thing in the world. 

No amount of artistic skill can 
make its effusions pleasing. Seek- 
ing sympathy and finding none, 
they seem to be al] conceived in the 
inelancholy minor, without any of 
the natural plaintiveness of that 
key, and with a double share of its 
hopeless dejection. There appears 
to be a place in the realms of the 
imagination for either God or devil; 
but upon the Laodicean lukewarm- 
ness, upon the apathetic neutrality 
that is neither cold nor hot, poetry 
turns her back. 

To trace the effects of scepticism, 
and the stern limitation put upon 
poetical genius by the want of that 
faith which ripens into Wordsworth’s 
“passionate intuition,” would open 
up too wide a field, extending as it 
does through all the infinite phases: 
and degrees of doubt, from the first. 
shadowy suggestion down to the 
ultimate utter denial. But that 
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each step downward is hurtful in 
its degree, whatever disguise it as- 
sumes, could be easily — proved. 
Even the affectation of atheism, as 
in much of Byron’s poetry, is an 
artistic expedient fraught with in- 
finite danger to the user of it. Al- 
though one feels that the atheism 
of Byron is not real, but in most 
cases @ mere stage property, one 
gets thoroughty sick of it before 
all his scowling heroes; the Laras, 
the Corsairs, the Giaours are painted 
in on the same gloomy and thread- 
bare background—a varied fugue 
on the one everlasting theme—a 
change of costume, but the same old 
unhallowed anatomy visibly stick- 
ing through. Nothing shert of the 
genius of Byron could have achieved 
even a partial success with such a 
clogging nightmare on its back. 

It is perhaps not to be so much 
regretted that atheism should prove 
such a complete extinguisher to 
anything like second-rate poetical 
power, as that it should have some- 
times dragged down to the second 
place | gifts that should have ranked 
with the highest. It overshadows 
the resplendent genius of Shelley 
like a black thunder-cloud above a 
rainbow, and gives everything he 
has left behind him a phantasma- 
goric and evanescent character. 
Reading his works is like walking 
through the dreamlike palace of 
Kubla Khan. On every side, and 
in such profusion as has never 
been approached by man, lie the 
potentialities of poetry, but yet in 
a great measure only the potential- 
ities. He has left no palace be- 
hind him worthy of his genius or 
his materials, If ever mortal had 
the materials, and the power of the 
enchanter to cail them forth, it was 
he. No one ever possessed in a 
greater degree the faculty of bring- 
ing himself en rapport with the 
hallucination of the moment. 

Images of the most ethereal ten- 
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uity, that would have presented 
themselves to other men’s minds in 
some vague and nebulous way, stood 
forth to the order of that imperial 
imagination with the distinctness 
and precision of objective realities. . 
And yet with all this power he is 
still but the enchanter. Wherever 
you go it is fairy-world still, and 
affords no solid ground for mortal 
foot; and though you cannot resist 
its haunting beauty, you are equaliy 
haunted.by a sense of its almost 
ghastly unreality. The kindred 
points of heaven and home are even 
more nearly akin than they are 
commonly supposed. Shelley’s in- 
ability to conceive a heaven with a 
God in it to whom he could pay 
reverence, seemed to drain away all 
humanness and homeliness out of 
him, until his poetry became quite 
as unearthly as his adverse critics 
judged it unheavenly. Starving one 
side of his moral nature, the other 
side was supersaturated, and ren- 
dered morbid by an overflow of the 
imaginative secretions that should 
have fed both. This insubstantial 
characteristic of his work was unfor- 
tunately one upon which Shelley 
rather prided himself. Writing to 
a friend, he says he “ does not deal 
in flesh and blood.” “You might 
as well,” says he, “ go to a gin-shop 
for a leg of mutton, as expect any- 
thing earthly from me.” That 
want of fixity, too, which the ab- 
sence of central faith invariably 
induces, that want of a peaceable 
mental anchorage—the green pas- 
tures and the still waters of the 
Hebrew poet, with whom, however, 
he has so much in common—acts 
as a continual drag on his powers. 
There is a provoking absence of 
that massive and leonine repose 
which usually consorts with the 
greatest gifts, and which one natu- 
rally looks for as a concomitant 
of his. But we look for it in vain. 

He was always in an ecstasy, in the 
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somewhat lost but literal meaning 
of the word—always out of himself. 
If his genius had a fault, it was too 
impressionable. The merest mouth- 
ful of the Delphian vapour put him 
into fits. He was ever on the 
tripod, and is only a modern incar- 
nation of that priestess of Apollo, 
smentioned by Plutarch, who raved 
herself to death in the temple. 
His Pegasus in this way was good 
for a short run, but had little wait- 
ing power. Consequently, the de- 
fect does not interfere with the 
perfection of his shorter lyrics, 
which are simply unique and unap- 
proached ; but its limiting influence 
is painfully apparent in all his 
works (though less marked in the 
Cenci) that require any long sus- 
tained effort. The deficiency was 
one well understood and keenly felt 
by Shelley himself. In a letter to 
Godwin, he says,—“ I cannot but be 
conscious, in much’ of what I write, 
of an absence of that tranquillity 
which is the attribute and accom- 
paniment of power.” ) 
Sad indeed that this defect, this 
want of reference to the funda- 
mental key-note of power, should 
have marred the music of such an 
otherwise heavenly instrament. 
That the atheism—or at least the 
pantheism—of Shelley, was a mental 
unsoundness of a constitutional and 
hereditary kind, does not, we think, 
admit of a doubt. In these days 
of irresponsible faultiness, studded 
over with dipso- and klepto-maniacs, 
when so many are anxious to prove 
that we are “villains by necessity,” 
ax Shakespeare would have put it, 
—“ fools by heavenly compulsion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers by 
spherical predominance,” we have 
often wondered that some charitable 
doctrinaire with a scientific turn of 
mind has never started his atheo- 
maniac. If the world could be con- 
vinced—and there is no lack of 
plausible argument to prove it—that 
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~ the different degrees of unbelief are 


frequently no more than the varied 
phases of mental disorder, and that 
absolute atheism itself, in the vast 
majority of cases, is only an irre. 
sponsible mania, proceeding from 
sheer intellectual defect,—if we 
could only have it settled that our 
sceptics, and more especially our 
cultured and scientific sceptics, are 
what they are by “a divine thrust. 
ing on,” ,they might possibly be 
taught *o0 hold their views with a 
little more humbleness of mind than 
they have hitherto done. In Shel- 
ley’s case, atheism was a thing that 
ran in the blood. His father seems 
to have had a fame for eccentricity 
in the direction of profanity, and 
was said to have been a disciple of 
the Chesterfield and Rochefoucaul- 
dean school; while Shelley himself 
declares—in an unpublished letter 
quoted by Mr. Rossetti—that his 
grandfather, old Sir Bysshe, “ was 
a complete atheist, and founded all 
his hopes on annihilation.” 

To a somewhat similar cause— 
the want of any deep-rooted convie- 
tion in the author’s mind—may be 
attributed, we think, a great deal 
of that watery and Werthery insta- 
bility that characterises too many 
of Goethe’s heroes, although in his 
case in a more modified degree, 
Goethe’s unbelief did not kick at 
heaven as Shelley’s did in the Pro- 
metheus, His scepticism was of a 
milder and more passive type, or 
perhaps it might be more accurately 
described as a kind of moral juste 
milieu, with a singular inaccessibil- 
ity to attraction on one side or the 
other. His moral sense was insu- 
lated, so to speak—encased by a 
coating of intellect which was an 
absolute non-conductor. There isno 
better representative than he of the 
spirit described by Tennyson as 

“ Holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all.” 

With less of this power to main- 
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tain an attitude of moral neu- 
trality, Goethe’s own character, as 
well as that of many of those he 
created, would have been much 
more humanly and poetically com- 
plete. His shortcoming in the di- 
rection of personal faith cannot be 
kept down, and is continually crop- 
ing out in his heroes, In many of 
the leading men he has drawn there 
is hardly any strong moral aspira- 
tion, and in some no discoverable 
preference or predilection whatever. 
The only exception to this we can 
think of is in the character of 
“Goetz von Berlichingen,’ and 
that was a production almost of the 
author’s boyhood, or at least at an 
age before men have begun to ques- 
tion or doubt. There was evidently 
a lurking suspicion in Goethe’s ma- 
turer mind that anything like well- 
defined religious views in a man 
argued weakness, and weakness was 
the one vice Goethe abhorred, even 
to a weakness. But that he was 
equally well convinced, on the other 
hand, that no feminine character 
could possibly be tomplete without 
such views, may be as safely inferred. 
His women are singularly rich by 
the very excess of those qualities of 
faith and trust so conspicuously 
awanting in his men. 

This absence of any kind of moral 
partiality in the author found its 
counterpart in the moral tenuity 
and aimless vacillation of Werther, 


Egmont, Wilhelm Meister, and 
Faust. Beside the intense pur- 


pose of Shakespeare’s heroes, such 
men as these are little better than 
shadows. Even in the presence of 
Shakespeare’s secondary characters 
—of his villains even—we are never 
altogether out of an atmosphere of 
faith, Among the very worst there 
is an implied recognition of God, a 
power without and beyond them, in 
an accusing if not approving con- 
science, 


Without any of that modern 





moral attitudinising that pirouettes 
on a pivot of its own self-concious- 
ness (and which the world could so 
well do without), no man’s work 
carries upon it more clearly and un- 
mistakably the marks of an over- 
ruling conviction and a dominant 
purpose. So evident is this quality 
in Shakespeare’s works that one 
might almost imagine that—like 
every fresh effort of Haydn’s genius 
—they were commenced with prayer 
and carried out under the power of 
old Herbert’s motto— 


“‘Think the king sees thee still, for his 
King does.” 


Perhaps the most striking illus- 
tration in more modern times of the 
manner in which the poetical facul- 
ty may be overridden and paralysed 
by the action of doubt, is to be found 
in the life and writings of Arthur 
Hugh Clough. The more his life 
is studied, the more it appears to 
rise above the common convention- 
ality of doubt, and to represent the 
highest possible phase of conscien- 
tious scepticism — one, indeed, of 
those sacrificial souls which the 
Creator seems to throw from Him 
at intervals into the ocean of reli- 
gious opinion to keep the waters in 
a healthy fermentation, and save 
them from stagnating by tradition, 
or freezing by convention into mere 
lifeless forms. His case presents 
many unique and interesting points. 
Differing from Shelley, inasmuch 
as the very elements left out in 
Shelley’s half- human composition 
were amongst Clough’s most con- 
spicuous endowments,—the social 
side of genius—its simple bhomeli- 
ness, and the keenness of its human 
sympathies—was in him beautifully 
complete. Differing, again, from the 
scepticism of Goethe—for Clough’s 
moral predilections were strong, and 
anything like indifference was with 
him impossible — his scepticism 
seemed rather to rise out of an al- 
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most morbid over-keenness and over- 
sensitiveness to the requirements of 
conscience. With a strong and per- 
petual craving for some solid ground 
of belief, he would yet have no 

art of his faith at second hand. 
Following Clough’s career from his 
school-days at Rugby onwards, it is 
a melancholy and even a humiliat- 
ing thing to find how much even of 
the unseen and spiritual force of a 
great man’s mind is overruled by 
the irresponsible circumstance of its 
earthly surroundings, With all its 
unquestionable excellences, there 
was a fatal flaw in the Rugby train- 
ing under the Arnold régime. In 
many cases—and these cases neces- 
sarily the most important—it had 
a tendency to over-stimulate the 
moral sense. It sent boys out into 


the world with a dangerously pre- 
mature moral equipment ; an edu- 
cation that yielded a good deal of 
dogmatic brain-force, but at the 
sacrifice of intellectual accuracy and 


the finer moral discriminations. An 
old head upon young shoulders is a 
doubtful blessing in any case ; but 
when it takes the special form of an 
adult faith grafted on a spiritual 
anatomy whose bones are set not 
yet, there is no doubt in the 
matter. With the great majority 
of strong natures, it is simply 
the best conceivable arrangement 
for ultimate moral shipwreck. Not 
the most carefully administered 
education, accompanied by the ut- 
most solicitude of parents, can ever 
take that highest part of every 
man’s education out of the hands 
of his Maker. Father or mother or 
teacher may in some measure mould 
the outward frame, but God alone 
can breathe into its nostrils the 
breath of life, and make such an 
education a living thing, Clough 
(who by the inherent tendency 
of his nature would have been a 
seeker after God, had he had no 
higher advantages than a heathen) 
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has always seemed to us to have 
been the victim of a premature 
moral development. He came from 
Rugby with the Arnold mint-marks 
fresh and strong upon him, with 
his mind fully made up, and an 
amiable determination to do battle, 
if need be, for all the thories of 
his worthy master. But man pro. 
poses, God disposes. A moral in- 
fluence was lying in wait for him 
that he never had taken into ae- 
count, and which proved to be the 
turning-point of bis life. When he 
went into residence at Oxford in 
1836, the Tractarian movement was 
at its height. Newman was stretch- 
ing out, through pulpit and plat 
form, through verse and _ prose, 
those subtle prehensile tentacles of 
his, that touched so softly, and yet 
have closed so firmly, upon modern 
thought. It was an atmosphere 
Clough had never breathed before, 
and it proved too much for his ten- 
der ycars. Speaking of it after 
wards, he says that for a long time 
he was “Jike a straw drawn up the 
draught of a chimney.” 

The fierce struggle he passed 
through can never be altogether 
known, and is only shadowed here 
and there in ‘his poems, and a few 
chance exclamations in his corre- 
spondence ; but of the severity of it 
there can be no doubt. His mind 
was not altogether unhorsed—he 
had too firm a seat for that—but 
he may be said to have lost his 
stirrups, and never again to have 
recovered them until the harrow- 
ing interregnum that dates between 
doubt and well-assured belief had 
done its work upon him, and worn 
him down to the brink of the grave. 
Torture like his turns the confident 
eant of your easy-minded believer 
into something that almost ap- 

roaches blasphemy. 

All that he suffered in that piti- 
less purgatory will never be revealed 
—that valley of the shadow of 
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death, so thickiy strewn with the 
bones of the spiritually dead, by 
what inscrutable decree of Provid- 
ence we know not; but that all was 
borve without a murmur, and with 
arare humility and integrity, his life 
is a sufficient guarantee. With all 
his doubts and difficulties, we should 
be inclined to question the catho- 
licity of the Church that refused to 
extend to him the invitation of 
Laban, “ Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord : why standes{ thou without ?” 

But for the fate that brought him 
so directly under the wheels of the 
Tractarian movement, he might 
have been living yet; and few, who 
have paid his works any attention, 
will doubt but that he would have 
been one of the greatest of living 
men. That this unfortunate inter- 
ruption and harassing mental con- 
flict fatally interfered with his 


esthetic development as a success- 
ful poet, is very abundantly proved 
by nearly all the poetry he has 


written. - He carried his doubts 
about him by force of habit, and 
not least doubted his own powers, 
and the quality of his own produc- 
tions. His doubts to him, in- 
deed 
‘* Were traitors, 
And made him lose the good he might 
have won, 

By fearing to attempt.” 

He kept his most important poem, 
the ‘Amours de Voyage,’ in MS, 
beside him for nine years, and only 
published it at last ina kind of 
modestly furtive way in an Ameri- 
can periodical— the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly.’ His doubt seemed to 
find him out and to hunt him to 
cover whenever and wherever he 
ventured out. He could not escape 
it. There was nothing left for him, 
but, in his own melancholy words, 
“to pace the sad confusion through.” 
Baffled and tempest-tost by conflict- 
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ing opinions, he exclaims in one of 
his poems :— 
“*O may we for assurance’ sake 


Some arbitrary judgment take, 
And wilfully pronounce it true.”’ 


We almost wish he could have 
dong so, even at some little in- 
tellectual sacrifice. But that was 
just the thing he could not do. 
He was too keenly suspicious of 
his. intellectual life. With him 
there was no deeper form of dis- 
honesty than that which shrinks 
from its own conviction. There 
never was a character more spot- 
lessly free from anything even 
approaching compromise in this 
respect. His intellectual honesty 
was without a flaw. Everything 
went down before his convictions 
—his living at Oxford (it should 
not be forgot that in his position 
pecuniary sacrifice meant poverty), 
and with it,in many men’s eyes, 
his social status as well, And 
last, what to him was of far 
more value than these, the con- 
fidence of his dearest friends, and 
at the head of the list Arnold him- 
self. Happiness, health, all went; 
and in their place, to use a phrase 
of his own, came “spiritual ver- 
tigo and megrims  unutterable,” 
and loneliness and misery. Every- 
thing his conscience required of 
him was paid down to the last far- 
thing. All was given away, till 
only his great unrooted honesty 
remained to him, Religion would 
indeed be a rhapsody of words if 
in such a case a man could not 
spend his life and yet in the 
highest sense possess it. Whoso- 
ever shall lose his life shall preserve 
it. It is a@ beautiful belief, and 
it never was beat out into the 
metal of actual hard fact with a 
sublimer self-denial than in the 
life of Clough. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER ’S BABY. 


I map been considering for about 
a year whether | should marry Wini- 
fred Hanway, when I heard that 
she was engaged to the Philosopher. 
Why did she accept him? ‘t is 
true that he is both imaginative and 
critical; but faculties exercised in 
the formation of psychological hypo- 
theses and the laborious destruction 
of those of one’s neighbour, do not 
usually rouse the sympathy of a 
bright and beautiful girl, who is 
more fit to live than to think about 
life. He is certainly handsome, 
but as certainly his clothes are bar- 
barous. His trousers cannot keep 
their shape for a day, and his hats 
are never new. If he notices the 
rain, he opens an umbrella which 
might have served as an ineffectual 
protection at the time of the Deluge ; 
if he finds out that it is cold, he 


assumes a garment which might have 
been the every day coat of Methu- 
selah. His manners are as strange 


as his appearance. He may often 
be seen walking in the Park at 
the fashionable hour with a far- 
off look in his eyes, and his hat 
thrust back as if to lessen the 
external pressure on his active 
brain; more rarely you may hear 
him bursting into enthusiasm in 
Piccadilly, though Piccadilly is the 
last place in which a man should 
allow himself to be enthusiastic. 
In short, though he is a true friend, 
he is an uncomfortable acquaintance ; 
and his volcanic utterances, after 
long periods of calm contemplation, 
cause such shocks to one’s nerves 
as would be conveyed sto the Sun- 
day citizen by the eruption of Prim- 
rose Hill. But if it was odd that 
the beautiful Winifred Hanway 
should marry my friend, it was yet 
more odd that he should marry any 
one. There were no topics more 
certain to excite an explosion in 


the philosopher than the excessive 
population of the country, and the 
wholesome solitude of the Thinker, 
“ How,” he would fiercely ask, “ can 
a man think effectually on funda. 
mental subjects, who is compelled 
by the despicable circumstances of 
his life to exhaust his analytical 
faculty in considering how to pay 
his butcher and when to buy his 
coals? I tell you, sir, it’s better to 
starve with cold and hunger than to 
debase one’s noblest part to a game 
of skill with a grasping grocer.” 
Again and again I had heard him 
declaim in this preposterous fashion ; 
and after all, he was going to the 
altar like any other victim, and 
would doubtless take a house upon 
his back with the docility of a 
snail, 

I could not solve the problem; I 
would not give it up. So, full of 
the determination to drag Diogenes 
out of his tub, and the secret out of 
Diogenes, I stepped round the cor- 
ner to offer my congratulations, 
My friend was in his study appar- 
ently writing, really eating a quill 
pen. He rose at me with a rush, 
wrung my hand till it ached, and 
blushed rather uncomfortably. Con- 
gratulations are the curse of the 
Briton. Whether he is offering 
them or receiving them, he is gen- 
erally obliged to take refuge in 
intermittent hand-shaking, and 
most of his sentences tail off into 
grunts and groans. But on this 
occasion it was evident that the 
philosopher had something ready 
to say, and was nervously anxious 
to say it. Indeed I had hardly said 
more than “ My dear fellow, I don’t 
know when I really am so 
awfully glad, I it’s in every 
way so, such a satisfactory, you 
know I really do wish all 
possible, and all that sort of thing, 
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you know”—when he burst in with 
aspeech so fluently delivered, that 
[knew I was not his earliest visi- 
tor that morning. “Of course it’s 
taken you by surprise,” he said, “ as 
I knew it would; but the truth is, 
that I have been thinking of it for 
along time, and I am sure I am 
right.” Here I tried to get in an 
expression of wonder at his new no- 
tion of his duty, but he was bent on 
being rid of the matter, and hurried 
on to his reasons. “In the first 
place,” said he, “I am sure that, 
instead of increasing my domestic 
worries, my marriage will transfer 
them in a body to my wife; and, 
secondly, when I consider the vast 
number of fools who are every day 
born into the world, I am terrified 
by the picture of what the next 
generation will be, if the thinkers 
of this are to be without successors.” 
Having discharged his reasons in 
this wise the orator stood blinking 
at me as if he feared dissent, but I 
was too astounded by his magnifi- 
cent audacity to reply. Slowly a 
look of peace stole back into his 
face, a pleasant light dawned in his 
eyes, and the promise of a smile at 
the corner of his mouth. His re- 
markable fluency was gone, and in- 
deed his,voice sounded quite choky 
when he said, “Johnny, you don’t 
know what an angel she is.” A light 
broke in upon me. “ Philosopher,” 
I said, “I believe you are going to 
be married because you fell in love ?” 
“Perhaps you are right,” said the 
philosopher. 


After the wedding the philosopher 
and his wife went abroad for an 
indefinite period, and their friends 
heard but little of them. He wrote 
to nobody, and she did not write to 
me. Yet there were occasional 
rumours. Now they were breath- 
ing the keen air of the Engadine, 
now sinking to the chestnuts and 
vines of Chiavenna; now he was 
lashing himself to frenzy over the 
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treasures of Rome; now she was 
gazing with sweet northern eyes 
across the glowing splendour of the 
Bay of Naples. Then they were in 
Germany, and about to settle for 
life in a university town; but anon 
had fled from it in haste after a long 
night’s dispute, in the course of 
which my learned friend had well- 
nigh come to biows with the univer- 
sity’s most celebrated professor. 

At last I heard that they were 
again in London, and, full of enthu- 
siasm, darted round the corner to 
welcome them home. Nobody was 
with them but Mrs. Hanway, Wini- 
fred’s mother. I would enter un- 
announced, and surprise the philo- 
sopher. I entered unannounced, 
and was surprised myself. Was 
this the effect of matrimony or of 
foreign travel? Each occupant of 
the room was engaged in an exercise 
wholly unconnected, as it seemed, 
with those of the rest. My friend’s 
wife, the lady whom I had almost 
loved, queen of all grace and come- 
lines, was appearing and disappear- 
ing like a flash behind the day’s 
‘Times,’ showing at the moments of 
disclosure a face flushed with ex- 
citement, and lustrous coils of hair 
tumbled into the wildest disorder, 
while she accompanied the whole 
performance with strange and inar- 
ticulate sounds. Her mother, the 
same Mrs. Hanway who was so per- 
fect a model of dress and carriage 
that many of her lady friends were 
wont to lament among themselves 
that she gave herself such airs, was 
seated on the floor dressed for walk- 
ing but without her bonnet. Yes, 
she was certainly drumming on an 
inverted tea-tray with the wrong 
end of the poker. And the philo- 
sopher? It was perplexing, after 
three years’ separation, to meet him 
thus. The philosopher was canter- 
ing round the room on_all-fours, 
wearing on his head his own waste- 
paper basket. Briskly he cantered 
round, ever and anon frisking like 
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a lamb in spring-time, until he 
reached my feet, which were rooted 
to the spot with astonishment. He 
glanced up sideways, rose with a 
cry to the normal attitude of man, 
and grasped me by the hand. At 
the sound of his voice, his wife 
dropping the paper from her hands 
raised them quickly to her hair; 
and his mother-in-law, with as much 
dignity as the effort would allow, 
scrambled on to her feet. Then in an 
instant the cause of their eccentric 
conduct was made clear. Throned 
upon the hearthrug, and showing 
by a gracious smile a few of the 
newest teeth, sat a fine baby of some 
fifteen months. In one dimpled fist 
was tightly clenched the brush, 
which had so neatly arranged the 
mother’s braids; while the other 
was engaged in pounding the grand- 
mother’s best bonnet into a shape- 
less mass, 

We were all somewhat embar- 
rassed except the baby. The ladies 
knew that they were untidy, and I 
that I was an intruder. As for the 
learned father, he stood now on one 
leg and now on the other, while he 
shifted the waste-paper basket from 
hand to hand, and continued to smile 
almost as perseveringly as his ami- 
able offspring. Yet it was he who 
at last put an end to our awkward 
position by expressing a wild de- 
sire to have my opinion of the new 
curtains in hisstudy. Rathersheep- 
ishly I said good-bye to the lady of 
the house, trying to express by my 
eyes that I would never call again 
unannounced. I knew that Mrs, 
Hanway had not forgiven me, as I 
humbly took the two fingers which 
she offered ; and I felt like a brute, 
as the most important member of 
the family condescended to leave a 
damp spot by the edge of my left 
whisker. 

When, however, I had been swept 
down-stairs by my impulsive friend, 
and was alone with him in his den, 
my courage returned, and with it 


some indignation. -I confronted 
him, and sternly asked why | had 
not. been told that he was a father, 
“ Not been told?” echoed he; “do 
you mean to say that you did not 
know about the Baby?” “Not so 
much as that it was,” I replied, 
gloomily. He was overwhelmed: 
of course he had supposed that 
every one knew it from the Queen 
downwards. Of course fifty people 
ought to have told me, who of 
course had told me everything else, 
At last my curiosity got the better 
of my indignation, and I cnt short 
his apologies by beginning my 
questions—“ Does the shape of its 
head content you?” I asked. “The 
shape of whose what?” cried the 
philosopher, apparently too — sur- 
prised for grammar. “Of the 
baby’s head, of course,’ I replied; 
tartly; “I merely wish to know if 
the child is likely to be as_ intel- 
lectual as you hoped.” “Isn’t the 
hair lovely?’ he asked, inconse- 
quently. This was too much, and 
assuping my severest manner I de- 
livered myself in this wise—‘I 
thought, though no doubt I was 
wrong, that the use of a baby to 
you would be partly to furnish you 
with raw material for a philosopher, 
partly to enable you by, constant 
observation to gain further evidence 
bearing on such vexed questions as, 
whether the infant gains its idea 
of space by feeling about, whether 
it is conscious of itself, &c.” “ Well,” 
he said, laughing, “I don’t expect 
much help from my infant in those 
matters, unless [ can get inside her 
and think her thoughts.” “ Her 
thoughts?” cried I in amazement; 
“ you don’t mean to say it’s a girl; 
Good gracious! you are not going to 
educate a female philosopher?” He 
looked rather vexed. ‘‘Of course 
it’s a girl,” hesaid. “The father 
of a female philosopher!” I gasped, 
“Dear me!” said he, somewhat 
testily ; “isn’t it enough to be father 
of a noble woman ?” 
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Now I have often put up with a 
reat deal from my learned friend, 
and am quite aware that I have 
been spoken of as “ Bozzy” behind 
my back. But there is a, turning- 
point even for the worm, and no- 
hody will sit for ever at the feet 
which are constantly kicking him. 
I had been snubbed more than 
enough by this illogical parent, and 
assuming my most sarcastic manner, 
[ inquired, with an appearance of 
deference—“ Is it not rather early 
to speak of your daughter as a noble 
woman ¢” 

“ Not at all,” said the philosopher. 


[had kept aloof from the philo- 
sopher for some weeks, nursing my 
wrath, like Achilles I said to my- 
self—cross as a bear, I overheard my 
landlady say in the passage—when 
[ received a hasty note begging me 
to come to him at once. I fancied 
myself summoned to a council of 
chiefs ; so, having donned my shin- 


ing armour, I left my tent with fit- 
ting dignity, and descended with a 


elang into the plain. Yet I could 
not but be aware of my landlady’s 
eye piercing me through the crack 
of the parlour-door purposely left 
ajar, and of the hasty flapping of 
loose slippers which told the startled 
slavey’s flight into the abyss below. 

An unusual silence held my 
friend’s house that morning. The 
door was opened, before I had 
time to ring, by a melancholy foot- 
man, who, walking before me with 
the elaborate delicacy of an Agag, 
noiselessly ushered me into the 
study. It was my lot to be again 
rooted to the spot with amazement. 
By the book-case, in a shaded cor- 
ner of the room, with his head 
bowed low upon his hands, knelt 
the philosopher. Here was a long 
step from the siege of Troy, from 
the simple wrath of a childlike 
hero to the most complex embar- 
assment of an heir of all the ages. 
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What should I do? The dismal 
menial had fled to the shades, with- 
out a word, without even a glance 
into the room. If I retreated, I 
left my friend unaided, and remain- 
ed ignorant of the cause of his 
strange conduct. If I advanced, I 
was again the intruder on a scene 
not prepared for my inspection. In 
an agony of hesitation I fell to 
brushing my hat with my elbow; 
but not finding the expected relief 
in the occupation, I’ was about to 
desist, when my hat decided what 
my head could not, by falling with 
a crack on the floor. The effect 
was electrical. Without one glance 
at the intruder, the philosopher 
made a grab at the nearest book- 
shelf, dragged out a volume which 
had not been touched for half a 
century, and hunted for nothing in 
its pages with frantic eagerness. 
He was still at it, when I stood 
over him and noted without won- 
der that he held the book upside 
down; then with the poorest imi- 
tation of surprise which I have 
ever seen, he rose and grasped my 
hand. “You found me on the track 
of something,” he said; “I was 
looking it out in—in x 

Here it occurred to him that he 
did not know the name of the vener- 
able tome which he had so rudely 
disturbed ; and with a heightened 
colour and a sudden change of man- 
ner he turned quickly to me and 
said, “My child is ill.” I felt posi- 
tively guilty. I had been angry 
with that baby for making my wise 
friend foolish, for not being a boy, 
for being called “a noble woman.” 
Was it not shameful that a great 
hulking brute should sneer at a 
weak thing that could not even an- 
swer with a taunt? Were not m 
clumsy sarcasms enough to oviah 
so delicate a plant? The poor little 
“‘ noble woman” was in danger, and I 
could do nothing to help her. There 
were tears in the eyes which were 
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looking into mine for comfort; but 
I had nothing ready to say. 

“T could not stand being alone,” 
he mattered, after a short silence; 
“the doctor is with her now, and 
in a moment I may hear that my 
little daughter must—in fact may 
hear the worst.” 

While he was speaking, I seemed 
to have fifty consoling remarks to 
offer; but when he stopped, no one 
sentence would disengage itself from 
the rest. What I blurted out at last 
seems almost ridiculous as I look 
back on it. 

“You must hope for the best,” 
I said; “you know she has youth 
on her side.” 

The words were scarcely out of 
my mouth when I heard a meas- 
ured step upon the stairs; present- 
ly the door was opened by the noise- 
less footman, and the most famous 
of London doctors entered the room. 
My friend leaned heavily on my 
arm, but looked at the man of 
science with seeming calm. 

“T am happy to say,” said the 
physician, cheerily, “that our little 
friend is going on as well as possi- 
ble.” 

“ And she is out of danger ?” 

“ She never was in it.” 

“Never in danger?’ cried I, al- 
most disappointed. 

“She has nothing the matter 
with her,” he replied, “ but a slight 
feverish cold. I have seldom seen 
a finer or more healthy child. Good 
morning.” 

I never was more annoyed. Here 
was a waste of my finest feelings. 
Here was I stirred to the depth, 
well nigh moved to tears, by a 
baby’s feverish cold. Of course I 
was very glad that it was no worse; 
but my friend was too absurd, and 
I would not spare him. 

“ Won't you resume your studies ?” 
I asked, sarcastically, pointing to 
the disturbed book, which was lying 
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on the ground at our fect. His 
humility might have disarmed me: 
“T am afraid I’ve been a fool,” he 
said; “but if you had seen her all 
flushed and breathing hard; and 
then she is so small and fragile.” 

“Yes, for a noble woman,” I re. 
marked ; he received the dart meek. 
ly. « Philosopher, ” said I, suddenly, 
determined to rouse him at any cost, 
“when I entered this room, you 
were engagedin prayer.” His colour 
certainly deepened. ‘“ May I ask,” 
I inquired with an appearance of 
deference, “ whether you were ad- 
dressing yourself to the Personal 
First Cause, or to the Unknowable— 
but perhaps you were merely bow- 
ing to the rational order_of the Uni- 
verse {” 

He made a gesture of impatience, 
but answered still with studied 
moderation, “I was alone and in 
trouble.” 

“ And the efficacy of prayer?” | 
asked. 

“For heaven’s sake,” cried he, 
bursting into excitement, “stop 
your jargon ! Nothing shows such 
ignorance of a subject as having all 
its cant phrases on the tip of your 
tongue. Can’tI speak to God with- 
out expecting to be paid for it?” 

This was turning the tables. If 
he was going to take to questions, 
I knew I should end by admitting 
myself a fool. Soto avoid a Socra- 
tic dialogue I put my hand on my 
friend’s shoulder and said: “You 
are a good man, philosopher; may 
you and the ‘noble woman’ live a 
thousand years.” 

“Thank you,” he said, simply: 
“and now you must let me go and 
sing a peean with the nobler woman, 
my patient Penelope, my sweet 
wife.” 

So he went with long strides 
over the asphodel meadow, and I 
betook myself to my tent full of 
pleasant thoughts. 
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In his book entitled ‘ Eastern 
Experiences,’ Mr. Lewin Bowring, 
late Chief Commissioner of Mysore, 
brought the history of that province 
up to the date when the present 
ruler, who is a minor, was placed in 
the charge of the guardian appointed 
by the British Government; up to 
that date the education of the little 
chief had not commenced. He had 
but once emerged from the seclusion 
of the house his family occupied in 
the Fort of Mysore. He had been 
surrounded by reactionary influen- 
ces. He was then but little over 
six years old, small for his age, but, 
as described by Mr. Bowring, “not 
dark, but of a rich olive complexion, 
with most splendid eyes.” Since 
then more than four years have 
elapsed. The little chief must be 
close upon eleven years old. How 


have the pledges made on his behalf 
by the British Government been, in 


the-interval, fulfilled? We ask this 
question with the most complete 
intention of answering it fully. 
Fortunately it is easy for us to do 
so. India is no longer a terra 
incognita to travellers. Some of 
these travellers—attracted partly, 
possibly, by its vicinity to the 
lovely Nilghéri mountains; partly 
by the beautiful and varied land- 
scape scenery for which Coorg is 
famous; partiy, perhaps, by the 
desire to explore the still curious 
remains of Seringapatam; possibly, 
also, by the temperate and even 
climate, which renders the province 
of Mysore so salubrious for Euro- 
peans—have not failed to visit the 
capital which gave its name to the 
province—to explore its curiosities— 
and, above all, to pay their respects 
to the little chief who is being 
trained to be its ruler. From these 
and other sources—for there are 
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no state secrets at Mysore—it is 
easy to obtain details of the recent 
history of the province. We are 
enabled then, without difficulty, to 
present to our readers a succinct 
account of the mode in which the 
declared intentions of the British 
Government are being carried out. 
There are few subjects, we think, 
connected with the administration of 
India, which more «demand atten- 
tion than this, Never did the 
British Government bind itself more 
solemnly to an act of restitution 
than on the occasion when it en- 
gaged to restore Mysore, after a cer- 
tain lapse of years, to the adopted 
heir of the late Raja. But one 
condition was attached to this pro- 
mise, and it was a condition the 
fulfilment of which rested mainly 
with the British Government. This 
was that the young chief should be 
so educated as to be fit to rule. 
Having before it the fact—the un- 
fortunate fact—that the late Raja, 
nominated when a minor, after the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1799, was 
shamefully neglected in all matters 
of education; that, though under 
British guardianship, he had no 
education at all; and that his ill 
success as a ruler was traceable to 
that fatal want ;—it is clear that in 
imposing this condition the British 
Government made itself responsible 
for its fulfilment. The pledge 
given in Parliament by Sir Stafford 
Northcote was given in the face of 
India, and before Europe. Its im- 
portance in the eyes of the natives 
of India cannot be exaggerated. 
The concession, as it was called, to 
Indian public opinion, made a deep 
impression upon all thinking men 
in India, And it is impossible to 
over estimate the mixed feelings of 
jealousy, of suspicion, and of interest, 
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with which the experiment is being 
watched. 

What, then, has been done? 
Much, undoubtedly, if we take a 
purely English view of the ques- 
tion. But an immense deal, if we 
take cognisance of the difficulties 
specially attaching to a part of In- 
dia in which the rites. and cere- 
monies peculiar to the Hindus are 
practised with the greatest aus- 
terity, and where a hatred of inno- 
vation is carried to an extent it 
would seem difficult to realise in 
life. In this sort of existence the 
most opposite contrasts meet. One 
finds a love of outward pomp and 
splendour combined with domestic 
discomfort at which the poorest 
Englishman would grumble ; a love 
of money and jewels joined to an 
eagerness to squander scarcely to be 
surpassed ; a devotion to forms and 
ceremonies, an abject submission to 
priests, united with an indifference 
to life; a feverish longing for exter- 
nal honours hand in hand with pri- 
vate meanness of the basest order; a 
belief in the corruptibility of man- 
kind joined with the honourable 
feeling which forbids a man to be- 
tray one who trusts him. Such 
are some of the characteristics of 
the Mysoreans. And when we add 
that they are joined to a firm belief 
in necromancy, astrology, divina- 
tion, the power of conjuring away 
misfortunes, and the converse, we 
think it will be admitted that the 
task of a reformer, in such a com- 
munity, was no light one. 

And yet it had to be attempted. 
To educate the young Raja so as to 
fit him to be a ruler, it was neces- 
sary to remove him as far as possi- 
ble from influences which, infecting 
the very atmosphere he breathed, 
must in time master his spirit,— 
influences which regarded education 
as their deadliest enemy. Yet it 
seemed difficult to do this. He 
was little more than six years old; 


he occupied a house in a fort with 
a widowed mother, two brothers, 
and a sister, all older than himself; 
relatives and dependants, all be. 
longing to the reactionary school, 
had constant access to him. His 
mother, an excellent woman in her 
way, was, like all the women of My- 
sore, entirely under the influence of 
the priests. Under such circum. 
stances, but little good could be 
hoped for by the adoption of the 
plan of sending daily into the fort 
a tutor to give instructions to the 
young chief. Even supposing that 
the tutor had been superior to the 
prejudices of his race, was it proba- 
ble that his teaching would counter- 
balance the impressions hourly forced 
upon the youthful mind? That was 
not to be hoped for, and was, in fact, 
impossible. 

Yet insuperable difficulties seemed 
to present themselves to the al- 
ternate design of removing the 
young prince toa place where he 
would be less amenable to the 
influences we have mentioned. To 
take a child .of such tender vears 
from the guardianship of his mo- 
ther was, at the moment, not to be 
thought of. Such a course, in the 
absence of any overt act of con- 
tumacy on the part of the mother, 
would have given birth to a feel- 
ing of discontent and excitement 
which it would have been difficult 
to allay. 

There seemed, however, a third 
course, This consisted in removing 
him for a certain number of hours 
every day to a house outside the 
fort, where he could be instruct- 
ed. And this is the course the 
Guardian proposed to adopt. Yet 
no sooner was it mentioned, than, 
as it would seem, it was met by 
numberless objections, It appeared 
to the Mysorean mind that the king 
ought not to go to education, but 
that education should come to the 
king. Then, again, it was impos- 
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sible that the king should ever 
enter any carriage but a state-car- 
riage; should ever drive unless 
attended by a large cavalry escort, 
and eighty running footmen, and 
preceded by men proclaiming his 
titles. Such, declared the ortho- 
dox, had been the unvarying cus- 
tom under the late reign, and the 
customs of Mysore were as invari- 
able as those of the Medes and the 
Persians. 

Yet, after all, the difficulty was 
overcome. It would appear that, 
in all his efforts, the Guardian re- 
ceived the strenuous support and 
assistance of an enlightened Brah- 
min, C. Runga Charlis by name, 
a native of Madras, and who had 
been selected by Mr. Bowring to fill 
the office of Controller of the Pal- 
ace. Never was a happier choice 
made. Mr. Runga Charlis, who is 
well known to the writer of these 
pages, is one of the noblest men 
that ever lived. Possessing a sim- 


ple, unaffected nature, a warm and 
generous heart, full of sympathy 
with the suffering, he had, too, a 
clear head, a well-stored and vigor- 
ous understanding, and a wonderful 


knowledge of character. He was 
just the man for the position. 
Though a Brahmin of the highest 
caste, he was not bound by the 
prejudices of Brahminism. It was 
his creed that a man should cast 
aside all differences of opinion when 
dealing with mankind ; that men 
should be judged less by their 
words than by their acts; and that 
there was one essential thing in this 
world, and one only, to strive for, 
and that was—the right. 

It was fortunate that between 
this gentleman and the Guardian 
there existed, on all essential 
points, a community of sentiment ; 
and it was by their united efforts 
that the difficulties we have alluded 
to were overcome. It happened 
that outside the fort there was an 
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unoccupied Palace, called the Sum- 
mer Palace. It had _ spacious 
grounds attached to it, and it was 
in every respect well suited to the 
purpose for which it was destined. 
This was, to use it as a school: 
not a school for the Maharaja only, 
but for himself, his relations, and 
the sons of all the officers of state. 
There could be no possible use, it 
had occurred to the Guardian, in 
educating the Maharaja only, if his 
relations, and those with whom, in 
mature life, he would have to 
associate, were left uncared for. It 
was determined, then, that all the 
sons of the nobles and high officers 
of state should be summoned to 
attend daily at the school where 
the Maharaja was to learn his les- 
sons; that they should sit in the 
same class, take places, and learn 
from the same books; that they 
should join in the same games ; 
and, in fact, should be associated 
together just as are the boys in the 
great public schools of England. 
This resolution having been ar- 
rived at, all minor difficulties van- 
ished. The reactionary party con- 
soled themselves with the idea that, 
after all, the new schoolroom was a 
palace; and they were content to 
think with less regret upon the ab- 
sence of the running footmen, and 
all but a very moderate escort, 
when they were assured that the 
Viceroy seldom had a larger follow- 
ing. They hoped, too, that the 
education would prove to be a mere 
formality, and that they would be 
able, in the privacy of the house, 
to instil their own views into the 
yet unformed mind of the chief. 
When, after a few months, these 
hopes proved delusive, attempts 
were made, not once or twice, but 
repeatedly, to shake off the yoke of 
education, and to reintroduce the 
lax system prevailing under the 
previous reign. But the strong 
support given by the Chief Com. 
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missioner, Mr. Lewin Bowring, to 
the Guardian, enabled him to meet 
and baffle all these efforts. It was 
not, however, till the month of 
April, 1870, that the determined 
energy of the late Lord Mayo dealt 
them a final and a fatalblow. That 
Viceroy, seeing that half measures 
would endanger the success of the 
experiment, and cripple the action 
of his lieutenant on the spot, gave 
to the Guardian his full and cordial 
support, bestowing upon him, at the 
same time, complete authority to 
act as he deemed for the best on 
any sudden emergency. From that 
moment, all, apparently, has been 
plain sailing. The reactionists lost 
heart, and gave in. And it has 
since required but a firm and steady 
handling of the reins to steer the 
team clear of every obstacle in the 
direct road for the ultimate goal. 
Four years have now elapsed 
since the school was established, 
and the progress it has made is sur- 
prising. It admitted boys of all 
ages, the only proviso being that 
they should be sons of nobles or 
of high officers of state. They 
number about sixty, and the ages 
vary from eight to seventeen. They 
are divided into four classes, The 
first includes the boys, fourteen in 
number, who have made the great- 
est progress, and of ages varying 
from eleven to seventeen. Some 
of these may have learnt a smatter- 
ing of English at the local schools 
before the Maharaja’s school was 
established. It was, however, but 
a smattering ; and it is a remarkable 
fact that all these have been passed 
by boys who started, so to speak, 
fair. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Maharaja’s school— 
September 1869—none of the boys 
who had studied at the local schools 
could speak English. They could 
read and write and spell fairly, but 
nothing more. Now, after four 
years’ continued study, they can, as 
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a rule, express themselves well in 
English. hey have read and mas- 
tered the histories of the different 
countries of Europe and of India; 
they know geography thoroughly ; 
in arithmetic and algebra they have 
made remarkable progress ; whilst 
they understand thoroughly the 
three first books of Euclid. The se- 
cond class is composed of boys vary- 
ing in age from twelve to seven- 
teen. Many of these entered the 
school some months subsequently 
to its formation—a fact which ac- 
counts, with respect to some of 
them, for their not being in the 
first class) They number nineteen, 
They have advanced in arithmetic 
as far as decimals, and have made 
good progress in history, in geo- 
graphy, and in grammar. In this 
class is the second brother of the 
Maharaja, about sixteen years old, 
a well-behaved boy, much liked by 
his comrades, but not remarkable 
for ability. 

In the third class, numbering also 
nineteen boys, is the little Maharaja. 
Here they have mastered simple 
and compound arithmetic, reading, 
writing, and spelling, whilst fair 
progress has been made in history, 
and very great. progress in geo- 
graphy. The little Maharaja is, as 
we have said, fast approaching the 
age of eleven years. Some of his 
class companions may be two or 
three years older, but only two are 
younger than he. He is a sturdy, 
well-built young fellow, his face ex- 
pressing intelligence. He is very 
fond of the school, and pays great 
attention to his lessons. At the 
monthly examinations he has been, 
for a long time past, always amongst 
the first four—often, indeed, first of 
all. His strong point is geography, 
in which he is unrivalled in the 
class. His weakest point is dicta- 
tion, but in this, as well as in arith- 
metic, in which he was also back- 
ward, he has lately made considerable 
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strides. His intellect seems rather 
solid than brilliant, but he has 
a most retentive memory. The 
result is, that though he learns with 
difficulty, all that he does learn is 
well impressed on his memory, and 
may be said to be stored in his 
mind. He was for some time much 
depressed in consequence of the low 
place he eccupied in the class in 
dictation, but the force of his char- 
acter showed itself in the energy 
with which he applied himself to 
remedy this failing. He succeed- 
ed, but showed no exultation at his 
success. In fact, he is singular- 
ly devoid of self-consciousness—a 
remarkable circumstance, when we 
take into consideration the adulation 
which attends him in his private 
house. 

We may mention that there is a 
fourth class, composed of ten boys, 
most of them representing the in- 
curably dull elements of the school, 
though two or three are new-comers. 
The school hours are from half-past 
ten to half-past two; and again 
from half-past three to half-past 
four. But all the lessons taught 
during those hours have to be pre- 
pared at home ; consequently, some 
of the boys engage private tutors. 
On the Maharaja and two of his 
relatives a master attends every 
morning early to aid him in the 
study of the lessons set for the day. 
It may be calculated, then, that few 
of the boys study less than seven 
hours every day, many of them 
much more. 

But it must not be supposed that 
no play mingles with all this work. 
Two half-holidays are set apart 
every week for the exercise of cricket. 
In this popular game the boys have 
made great progress, some of them 
handling the willow ina style which 
would do no discredit to the public 
schools of England. One or two of 
the bigger boys give great promise of 
becoming fair round-hand bowlers; 


whilst in catching, and in fielding 
generally, they show remarkably 
good form. The Maharaja plays 
naturally with the smaller boys, 
and none shows greater eagerness 
than he. On the cricket-ground, as 
in the school, he is’ simply the 
equal of his companions. He, like 
they, wears the inevitable flannel 
dress, similar to that worn in Eng- 
lish schools; and the only difference 
between their entire costume and 
that of the boys of an English 
school] is, that the former wear tur- 
bans instead of hats, and for the most 
part dispense with shoes and stock- 
ings. At the outset of his cricket 
career the Maharaja took to bowling, 
without, however, achieving any 
great success, But, happening one 
day to make a good catch, and re- 
ceiving much applause from his 
comrades, he has ever since taken 
his place among the fielders. And 
here he is quite at home. The in- 
terest felt by the boys generally, 
alike in the school and in the game, 
may be illustrated by the fact, that 
on the occasion of ber Majesty’s 
birthday, when asked how they 
would like to spend their holiday, 
they replied : “ Certainly not in our 
houses; let us have lessons in the 
morning, and a good game of cricket 
in the afternoon.” 

The fact is, Home, in the English 
sense of the term, is not understood 
by the Mysoreans. Their homes 
are houses divided into small, dark, 
ill-ventilated rooms, and inhabited 
by querulous, uneducated, priest- 
ridden women. These care not in 
the smallest degree for the educa- 
tional and intellectual progress of 
the youthful scions of the house, 
though they do lay great stress upon 
the dignities and honours bestowed 
upon them. To hear that one of 
these scions had gained a step in 
precedence at the King’s Court, no 
matter the means by which that 
step might have been obtained, 
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would convey infinitely more grati- 
fication to these bigoted fossils than 
the receipt of the information that 
the same scion had taken a degree 
as Master of Arts. To them inno- 
vation is the poisoned dagger. 
When, towards: the close of the 
year 1870, the Guardian took the 
Maharaja's brother and two other 
young nobles to visit the Viceroy 
in Calcutta, one of the dowager- 
queens, she most influential in the 
palace, said to the young prince 
when he came to wish her farewell: 
“Your ancestors were content to 
remain on this side of the Cauveri 
(only nine miles distant from 
Mysore) ; why must you, then, cross 
the sea?’ The idea was hateful to 
them, simply because it was so 
new. In the society of such wo- 
men, all manipulated by priests, 
detesting learning and hating pro- 
gress, what pleasure could the young 
nobles, already half emancipated by 
education, enjoy? Nor dothe male 
seniors give them more encourage- 
ment. These men, educated from 
their youth up in the corrupt prac- 
tices of a corrupt court, cannot real- 
ise the change passing before their 
eyes. They did not believe, many 
of them do not now believe, in its 
permanency. Education is for them 
simply a phrase. They had been 
trained to intrigue, and in the 
science of intrigue they still believe. 
What sympathy could exist between 
them and the new _ generation ? 
Obviously none. “Home,” then, 
to the young students of the Maha- 
raja’s school, signified an alternation 
of the warnings of bigoted women 
or the regrets of worn-out men. 
There was no comfort, no cordial 
welcome, no sports and pastimes, 
no merry meetings, such as we are 
accustomed to associate with the 
name in England. Can we wonder, 
then, that “when asked how they 
would prefer to enjoy their holiday, 
the little king and his companions 
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voted for the cheerful air and com. 
petition of the schoolroom, with a 
good game of cricket to follow? 

But cricket constitutes by no 
means the only manly sport enjoyed 
by the boys. Twice a-week there 
is riding school, conducted by a 
sergeant of the Madras Cavill, 
according to the latest rules of the 
service. “Tn this join several of the 
boys of the first three classes, in- 
cluding the little Maharaja. For 
those not so forward there is mor- 
ing exercise four times a week 
The progress in equitation has been 
remarkable. Some of the boys 
would hold their own on any horses, 
in any field. The little king him. 
self is a very bold rider, and is re- 
markably fond of the exercise. He 
possesses also a pony - carriage, 
which he _ occasionally drives. 
When riding, he and the other boys 
use the English dress — a short 
coat, breeches, and boots,—the only 
deviation being the turban in lieu 
of the hat; and it may safely be 
remarked, th at in boldness, in quick- 
ness of hand, and in docility of 
temper, they could scarcely be sur- 
passed. 

But what, it may be asked, is the 
inner life of the “Maharaja "within 
the precincts of the palace? Is there 
not some chance that the super- 
structure, raised in the schoolroom 
and on the playground, may be un- 
dermined by the influences still 
smouldering within? Yes, there is 
just that chance, but no more. The 
probabilities certainly are against it. 
It would appear that, until the 
month of August 1872, the little 
king lived with his mother, his 
sister, and two elder brothers, in a 
small house within the fort. It 
must be remembered that he was 
not born in the purple. He was an 
adopted child, his father being a 
relation of the chief queen of the 
late sovereign. It is customary, in 
all cases of adoption, to adopt the 
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youngest son of a family, it being 
considered that the youngest mind 
is the most impressionable, and will 
most readily adopt new ideas. 
When, however, the late Raja died, 
it was considered that it would be 
absurd to remove a child of the 
tender years of the present Maha- 
raja from the care of his mother, 
and accordingly, it was resolved to 
leave him in her charge. The mo- 
ther, we have already had occasion 
to remark, was an excellent woman 
in her way, but she was not less 
bigoted than the other ladies of 
quality in the place. It is due, 
however, to her memory to state, 
that whatever opposition she may 
have shown in the outset to the 
measures of reform and education 
initiated by the Guardian, she ceased 
all opposition, and gave to the plans 
of the Government her cordial sup- 
port, the moment she recognised the 
utility of their general scope. Still 
she was very much subject to the 
influence of the priests. She was 
beloved by her children; and there 
can be no doubt that, had she lived, 
she would have used all her influ- 
ence and all her authority to check 
the budding of free thought, such 
as education almost always produces 
in the Hindu mind. She died, 
however, in August 1872. On her 
death it was determined to assign to 
the Maharaja a suite of apartments 
in the palace, under the immediate 
tutelage of the chief dowager-queen, 
a much respected lady of seventy 
years. His domestics were carefuliy 
selected, and every effort was made 
to prevent the ingress of intrigues. 
Thus, then, stands the case. He 
rises daily at six o’clock. At seven 
o'clock his tutor comes and reads 
with bim for from one to two hours. 
At half-past ten he is in his school, 
and remains there till half-past two, 
returning an hour later, and continu- 
ing there till half-past four. After 
that he attends, twice a-week, rid- 
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ing school; plays twice a-week at 
cricket ; and the other days gene» 
ally takes a drive. He could scarce- 
ly be “got at” by intrigues before 
seven o’clock in the evening. And 
when we consider that he has to 
take his evening meal, and to retire 
at the hour of nine, we may feel 
pretty confident that the chance of 
intrigue is, at his present age, in- 
finitesimally small. 

We have not yet alluded to one 
of the prominent means adopted to 
encourage the English - speaking 
power of the boys. This it has 
been endeavoured to bring about by 
the establishment of a debating 
club. Every Wednesday evening 
the principal educated native gen- 
tlemen of Mysore, the masters of the 
school, and the boys of the first 
class, meet in the schoolroom. The 
Guardian presides, and announces 
for discussion a subject previously 
selected by a committee of native 
gentlemen. The debate then begins, 
and lasts for two hours. There is 
always something worth listening 
to. Many ideas, novel to the Eu- 
ropean mind, are often broached. 
But when one considers that the 
men, speaking always fluently, often 
eloquently, are giving utterance to 
ideas not only spoken in a for- 
eign language, but thought ont in 
that language, it becomes impossi- 
ble not to pay a due homage to the 
power of the Hindu intellect—to the 
subtlety, the refinement, the deep 
and acute thought, of which it is 
capable. 

For two or three months in the 
year, when the heat of even the 
Mysore plateau becomes hard to 
bear, the Maharaja and ten or 
twelve of the most deserving boys 
migrate to Ootacamund, on the 
summit of the Nilghéri mountains. 
Here a house was rented, and has 
since, we believe, been bought for 
the Maharaja. The boys are accom- 
panied by one of the masters and 
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the Guardian, and continue their 
lessons, It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the beneficial effects of these 
migrations, Here, at least, the boys 
are far from any contaminating in- 
fluence. The fine air of the moun- 
tains strengthens their bodies, whilst 
unrestrained intercourse with the 
society of the place imparts a tone 
to their minds, They ride, they 
drive, they climb the high peaks 
around them. They gaze on the 
beauties of nature, and wonder how 
their ancestors could have been con- 
tent to remain all their lives in 
Mysore. They are strikingly sen- 
sitive to the inspiring influences 
which breathe around them; and 
they show the effect of increased 
vivacity in their manner, a greater 
absence of shyness and reserve in 
their intercourse with Englishmen. 
Nor, when confined by the state of 
the weather to this English house, 
so different from their own homes, 
do their resources fail them. - Read- 
ing is to all a great delight, and 
when tired of reading, draughts, 
backgammon, chess, and occasion- 
ally a rubber at whist, supply the 
vacuum. They are very quick at 
these games, and take great interest 
in them, It is a curious but signi- 
ficant fact, however, that, as a rule, 
they prefer games of pure skill, such 
as chess and draughts, to those 
which, like backgammon, contain 
in their composition an element of 
chance. 

One word as to the masters. 
Such strides has education made in 
Southern India that it is even com- 
mon to meet with Brahmins of 
the highest caste, who are yet 
absolutely without prejudices, They 
will not, it is true, sit at table with 
Europeans, Custom and the ignor- 
ance of the masses combine to ren- 
der that impossible. But their 
minds have become free and unfet- 
tered. Though possibly forced, by 
occasional circumstances beyond 
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their eontrol, to “ bow the knee in 
the house of Rimmon,” they do but 
conform to rules, the avowed disbe- 
lief in which would subject them to 
the loss of that which makes life 
mainly valuable to a Hindu, their 
social position, Their wives and 
their daughters are all priest-ridden, 
For their sakes, too, occasional con- 
formity is essential ; but their hearts 
are not in these outer observances, 
They long for the day when eman- 
cipation from the Brahminical yoke 
may be possible. They have the 
foresight to know that no indivi- 
dual revolt will effect that emanci- 
pation. This, they see, can only be 
brought about by a simultaneons 
movement of all the educated clas- 
ses, now rapidly increasing, —a 
movement, too, in which the sove- 
reigns of Southern India—men like 
the Rajas of Travancore and Vizana- 
gram—may take the lead. For such 
a movement the country, they are 
aware, is not yet ripe. They are 
content to wait and hope, though not 
indeed, in idleness. They still work 
silently. To eradicate the love of 
corruption from the minds of their 
countrymen, to discourage and puta 
stop to the curse of early marriages, 
to educate their women,—these are 
the three objects, each important 
enough for an article to itself, to 
which all their efforts are directed. 

It has not been difficult, then, to 
obtain native gentlemen who had 
taken their B.A, degrees at the 
Madras University to act as masters 
in the school]; native gentlemen 
quite free from Brahminical pre- 
judices, although Brahmins; pos 
sessing thoughtful and unfettered 
intellects, yearning for the truth, 
searching diligently to find it, 
deeply interested in their task, and 
determined to spare no means to 
make it succeed. It does the casual 
observer good to watch the deep 
sympathy these men show with the 
boys, to notice the quickness with 
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which they mark the special capacity 
of each, and direct their efforts to 
strengthen what is weak and to 
develop what is strong. Eventu- 
ally, certainly, it will be necessary 
to engage an English gentleman to 
perfect the education of the little 
king; but at present all that is re- 
quisite for the development of the 
intellect and the strengthening of 
the character is supplied in the 
gentlest, the wisest, the most effec- 
wal manner possible, by these well- 
educated native gentlemen. They 
join in the debates. For them, too, 
and for the boys of the first class, a 
library has been formed in one of 
the rooms of the Summer Palace, 
and this is supplied with all the 
graver English periodicals. 

Our remarks on the school would 
not be complete if we were to omit 
all mention of some of its leading 
characters—the boys who, most as- 
suredly, will hereafter be associated 
with the Maharaja in affairs of 
state. We shall mention only two, 
incontestably the leading boys in the 
school, 

First in the list stands the hered- 
itary commander-in-chief, or Dul- 
wai, by name Dévaraj Urs. He too 
is an adopted son, the late represen- 
tative of the title having died with- 
out issue, He ranks next to the 
Maharaja, and in the history of 
Mysore the name has always been 
famous. Its present representative 
entered the school at the time of its 
formation, in September, 1869. He 
was then thirteen years old, having 
had but little education, able just 
to read but not to speak English, 
and totally ignorant of geography, 
arithmetic, and history. He had 
never crossed a horse, and never 
seen a cricket-bat. He now is, 
taking him all round, the first boy 
in the school. He is the best 
cricketer, one of the best riders, 
and contests the first place in the 
first class with the boy to whom 
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we shall next introduce our read- 
ers.” He is the leading mind of the 
school, and upon all his comrades 
he impresses his character. In ‘a 
word, he is a very superior boy, 
possessing good talents, great ap- 
plication, and a very determined 
will. Yet, with all these advan- 
tages, we doubt very much whether 
he will be able to steer clear through 
the shoals surrounding a youth of 
seventeen in a Mysore palace, un- 
less help, taking the form of im- 
portunate help, be forced upon him 
from without. We mean that if 
within the next three or four years 
he take .to himself a wife—if he 
allow himself to be overcome by 
the wailings of women and the 
threats of the priests—his acquire- 
ments will stand him in no stead at 
all. On the other hand, looking 
at the position of this boy in the 
country, at his talents, his influence, 
und his fair means, it is quite pos- 
sible that he may earn the title of 
Regenerator of his country. 

The mode by which this result 
may be brought about is simple in 
theory, but encompassed with diffi- 
culties in practice. At present all 
promises well, and it is probable 
that all will promise well till the 
moment arrive when the decisive 
step should be taken. Then will 
develop itself that passive resist- 
ance, of all resistances the most 
difficult to overcome, but in the 
exercise of which Mysoreans are 
well versed. That it may be over- 
come we believe ; but it will require 
the exercise of tact, of sympathy, 
and of unshaken firmness. 

The plan—and we refer to it par- 
ticularly, because*we regard its suc- 
cess or failure as foreshadowing and 
affecting the success or failure of 
the education of the little a 
—is simply this: in a few weeks 
the Dulwai will go up for his ma- 
triculation examination to the Mad- 
ras University. It is probable he 
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will succeed. In that case he will 
be allowed two years hence to*try 
for the first arts’ examination. In 
this, too, success is nearly certain. 
He will then have attained the age 
of nineteen; he will have received 
a fair education; he will be a man 
in all his ways. Naturally he will 
be full of curiosity to see the coun- 
tries of which he has read so much. 
What is there to prevent him mak- 
ing the voyage to Europe, travelling 
a little, and then settling down to 
read for two years at Oxford or 
Cambridge? What is there to pre- 
vent him, do we ask? Nothing, if 
he have but the spirit to dare; but 
everything if that spirit be want- 
ing. Everything, even though he 
have that spirit, but allow it to be 
crushed by prejudice, by ignorance, 
by priestcraft, by custom, by the 
prayers and tears of women. And 
in Mysore such obstacles have 
hitherto been all but insurmount- 
able. Yet, after all, we have faith 
in the future; and if such a scheme 
be really pressed by the Guardian, 
and supported by the Government, 
we believe it will yet be carried out, 

The other boy to whom we have 
referred as the competitor of the 
Dulwai is the son of the Controller, 
Mr. Runga Charlis. This little fel- 
low is quite a wonder. Not yet 
eleven years old, and small for his 
age, he is first or second in all the 
subjects taken up by the first class ; 
he is the leader of the smaller boys 
in their sports; and, stranger still, 
he has more than once taken a part, 
and a most creditable part, in the 
weekly debates. He possesses a 
very original mind. He studies 
little, but. whatever be the subject 
discussed, he is never at a loss. He 
is sharp and quick-witted, thorough- 
ly independent, thinks and acts for 
himself, and shows a capacity which 
gives promise of being satisfied with 
nothing short of the highest devel- 
opment, 
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We have now endeavoured to 
answer the question which we pro- 
posed to ourselves at the beginning 
of this article, viz—how far Eng. 
land is redeeming the pledge made 
to Mysore. We have contented 
ourselves with placing before the 
public a simple account of the 
great experiment now being carried 
on in all its details, being assured 
that such details serve to give a 
more accurate idea of the nature of 
the task attempted, the difficulties 
attendant upon it, and the hopes of 
success entertained, than any general 
reflections on systems and policies, 
which are often open to differences 
of opinion. Of the importance of 
the experiment itself, little need be 
said. England’s career of conquest 
and territorial acquisition in India 
is now fairly at an end,—a career 
which, though it abounds in brill- 
ant examples of the greatness of our 


national character, is not altogether ° 


free from instances of rapacity and 
high-handedness, derogating from 
the glory of our achievements in 
that land. But the reign of peace 
has begun, and we have now before 
us the less brilliant and the less 
exciting, it is true, but the more 
glorious and arduous task of regen- 
erating the country. England has 
now to appear on the stage in all 
the strength of her character for 
truthfulness, justice, and fairness of 
dealing, and in that strange com- 
bination of national pride and uni- 
versal sympathy which so fits our 
nation for extended empire. We 
can hardly be said to have madea 
fair start in this humanising pro- 
cess. Our Government is as yet 
but a mass of undigested forms 
which have grown out of the 
needs of the moment, without any 
very definite ideas of the tenden- 
cies of our measures or the objects 
they may achieve. But it must be 
conceded that many attempts have 
been made, both by our Govern- 
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ment and by private philanthropy, to 
elevate the character and condition 
of the people whom Providence has 
placed in our charge, Of the many 
directions which these attempts 
have taken, there can be none so 
important and so certain of achiev- 
ing the end as this one of invigorat- 
ing the national life at its fountain- 
head. We cannot overestimate 
the beneficial effects of such ex- 
periments carried on at the several 
centres of our native states, They 
must inevitably convert those states 
from being sources of weakness into 
mainstays of our power. They will 
enable the future native sovereigns 
to assume their proper position as 
pioneers in the social advancement 
of the country. It will be difficult 
to predict the exact form which the 
future of the nation may assume, 
but we say this: “Infuse life and 
vigour into its character.” It is 
sure to grow and develop into per- 
fection, according to its native in- 


stinct and genius. 

One word to those to whom has 
been assigned the task of initi- 
ating and directing these experi- 


ments. They will, at least, be 
free from all the small instincts of 
an official life which go so far to 
influence detrimentally the char- 
acters of the governors and the 
governed in India. They will have 
better opportunities of forming a 
correct estimate of the national 
character, the life and aspirations of 
the people. They will come in con- 
tact with the surviving elements of 
their greatness in its truest forms. 
They will see, perhaps, less of the 
purity, simplicity, and amiability of 
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the native character amid the in- 
trigues of a court life,—though, even 
of these, individual instances will be 
far from wanting. But that which 
will touch them most, which will in- 
spire them with esteem and respect 
for the people of India, is the career 
and character of the few rising in- 
dividuals who, formed by our Eng- 
lish education, by the high ideal of 
our literature and history, are striv- 
ing for their national greatness. 
These men have the most trying or- 
deal to pass through. But the great- 
ness and difficulty of the task would 
seem to make them rise with the 
occasion. As yet limited in their 
numbers, with overpowing social 
difficulties to overcome, these men 
strive unostentatiously in the interest 
of their country, stooping, with sin- 
gular devotion and patriotism, where 
they may not hope to conquer, and 
neglecting no favourable opportunity 
to advance the national position. It 
is impossible not to feel respect for 
such men, nor to sympathise with 
their noble aspirations. Engaged in 
such important work, and in the 
company of such men, one may well 
forget the absence from home and 
friends, fulfilling duties calculated 
to store the mind with all that is 
great and noble. 

One word more and we have done. 
We have endeavoured to give a sketch 
as to how the young sovereign of 
Mysore is being educated to fit him 
to rule over his country. In con- 
nection with this it may be asked: 
Is there any one who will enlighten 
the public as to how the country is 
being prepared to receive the young 
Maharaja’s rule? 
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FABLES IN SONG. 


To choose the form of ancient 
fable for the utterance of modern 
nineteenth-century ideas is a bold 
step, and one which carries with it 
a certain defiance of criticism. In 
many ways the rules of this branch 
of art are at absolute variance with 
all our poetical tendencies. It is 
didactic; we are so far from being 
didactic that we are by no means 
sure of the advantage of moral 
teaching at all: it is instantaneous 
in its effects; we are long-winded 
and explanatory: it carries out its 
purpose by means of sharp and in- 
cisive narrative, while we prefer to 
linger and grope among the la- 
byrinths of motive and the infinite 
shades of character. In almost 
every respect the age which delight- 
ed in the Apologue is a kind of 
antipodes of our own; therefore he 
is a bold man who confronts us with 
all the old machinery of fable,—the 
very Fox of Asop himself—the Ass, 
more philosophical, but of the same 
race with him of old; and many a 
Jess renowned interlocutor, brought 


the paths are few in which he could 
set out upon his poetical caree; 
without a sense of a greater shadow 
over him—a magnificent rival, whose 
fae, already half his own, could 
scarcely fail to obliterate any ordi. 
nary work, and relegate any singer 
of the usual kind into that shadowy 
land which is peopled by the sons 
of greatmen. The author of thes 
volumes has made a manful effort 
to break that spell, and we think 
he has succeeded. We have no 
faith, for our own part, in hereditary 
genius. So far as the world has 
gone in its career, the instances are 
very few in which (at least so far 
as literature is concerned) a great 
‘ather has had a great son. No 
Shakespeare, no Scott even, has 
ever had a successor in his own 
family. When it happens to a 
race to come to one surpassing cut- 
burst of power and wealth, the 
climax is generally followed, as in 
all other processes of nature, by 
quiescence at least, if not by decay. 
Mr. Galton, we believe, in his in- 


back upon us bodily from the dis- genious theory as to the transmis- 
tant shades where La Fontaine was sion of genius, bases his arguments 
the last to enter, and where even he chiefly on the judicial faculty, whieh 
could do little more than translate seems sometimes to run in a family, 
the ideas of the ancient hunchback one great lawyer succeeding another 
into brilliant French. That Lord in the same race; and here it is 
Lytton should have ventured upon conceivable that the intense cultive- 
this, and should have got through tion, in one special strain, of the 
his difficult task with much poetical mind of the father, may uncons¢i- 
grace and charm of expression, and ously convey a mental bias to that 
with a considerable measure of of the son, as no doubt the storesof 
success in the fables themselves, professional learning—the very ait 
is no small testimony at once to which he must breathe all his life 
his courage and his power. Let us long—may be partially conveyed to 
allow that a writer bearing such a him in some subtle way, as an inher- 
name was almost bound by cireum- tance is conveyed, or as_ personal 
stances to a novel venture, and that peculiarities are transmitted from 
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one generation to another, But 
this is quite distinct from the genius 
which invents and produces, and 
which is, as often as not, quite inde- 
endent of education and training. 
When there is transmission from 
one generation to another of this 
divine impulse, it is in most cases, 
we believe, from the mother’s side, 
—and almost invariably from the 
lesser to the greater, not from the 
greater to the less. A modest 
painter, known in his little district, 
no farther, capable of putting some 
tremulous sweetness in his Madon- 
na-faces, and of infinite enthusiasm 
for a growing art, may bring forth a 
Raphael; but the Raphael himself 
has no child; the race ends in him, 
capable of no higher exertion, scorn- 
ful of a mediocre issue after that 


grand efflorescence of the higher life. 

We say this by way of protest, 
though it is in absolute contradic- 
tion to our present subject, and we 
must now proceed to eat our words 


with the best grace we may. The 
present generation has the unusual 
fortune of possessing two worthy 
descendants of two illustrious fa- 
thers. Neither Lord Lytton nor 
Mr. Thackerary reach the Shake- 
speare level, or even, in his broader 
aspect, the level of Scott; but 
they were both men of distin- 
guished genius, of whom their coun- 
try has just reason to be proud, and 
both have left worthy descendants 
behind them. In both cases, so far 
as we are yet aware, the descend- 
ants are of lower stature than their 
predecessors ; but Bulwer’s son and 
Thackerary’s daughter have done 
what no other son or daughter of 
great men have done within our re- 
collection—acquired for themselves 
a distinct and fine reputation, quite 
apart from the shadow of the greater 
name which necessarily hangs about 
both. Miss Thackeray makes this 
wonder still more remarkable in that 
she has adopted the same art in which 
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her father did so greatly excel, thus 
provoking a still closer comparison 
—were any comparison possible be- 
tween her charming pictorial gift, 
with all its wealth of tender colour 
and effects of light and shadow, and 
the keen philosophical insight and 
laughing yet melancholy power with 
which her predecessor set forth be- 
fore us the unseen workings of the 
universal heart. Lord Lytton—who 
will pardon us, we are sure, for the 
difficulty we feel in giving that 
name to any but its first possessor, 
he who made it the symbol of all 
that was brilliant in intellect and 
fine in purpose—had still a harder 
task before him; for it would be dif- 
ficult to find a path in which, at 
some time or other, his father had 
not preceded him to pluck a mo- 
mentary flower of fame, if no more. 
We can very readily sympathise 
with the impulse which induced 
him to wrap himself in the obseu- 
rity of an assumed name, and essay 
under the modest disguise of Owen 
Meredith his first flights in song— 
thus escaping, momentarily at least, 
from the tremendous disadvantages 
of a comparison which his name 
would have forced upon every reader. 
We do not require to enter here into 
any discussion of the poems by 
Owen Meredith. They had sufh- 
cient merit to attract much atten- 
tion from the public, and to a- 
waken great interest in that limi- 
ted public to whom the disguise 
was no disguise; in short, to 
make for their author an inde. 
pendent place and name in con- 
temporary literature. Graceful ver- 
sification and much power of ex- 
pressing the somewhat conventional 
sentiment of youth are common 
gifts, and scarcely can be considered 
by themselves as proof of any ori- 
ginal power; and the choice of 
theme, and general style of these 
productions, betrayed an inspiration 
drawn rather from society than from 
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nature, and might have been no more 
than the overflowing of a well-cul- 
tivated and graceful intellect kept 
in a high state of stimulation by 
constant intercourse with all that 
was most lively, animated, and _bril- 
liant in the social world, These 
causes are enough to produce some- 
thing that may almost look like 
genius, and have been the ground 
of very pretty reputations before 
now. Lord Lytton, however, has 
not been content to rest on this 
apex of social froth and accidental 
fame. In the present volumes he 
appears to us from an_ entirely 
different point of view. The ball- 
room romance has vanished from 
his pages along with the sentiment- 
alities of youth. The brook that 
babbled on its pebbly way has be- 
come a clear-flowing stream, reflect- 
ing many contemporary influences 
and lesser lights, indeed, but yet 
crossed by full gleams of sunlight, 
and rejoicing in the open air and 
wholesome breezes of day. The 
poet has abandoned that facile 
strain of fashionable romance which 
is but a poetic form of gossip, and 
has gone boldly into nature, and 
those deeper impulses which are 
as natural and more creditable to 
humanity than its superficial and 
frivolous ones. If we cannot affirm 
that there is any new revelation 
of original power to be found in 
his pages, yet there are occasional 
touches which go straight to the 
heart, and many passages that de- 
light the ear, and subdued effective 
pictures to charm the eye. Whether 
he has the qualities which make a 
fabulist, in the strict sense of the 
word, may be doubtful ; but that he 
has many of those which constitute 
a poet, can no longer be doubted; 
and the reader, we believe, will in 
most cases be more satisfied with 
this, than if the pretty volumes be- 
fore him disclosed a new sop, with 
all the keen perception and brilliant 


brevity of the veritable hunchback 
himself, 

There are various reasons why 
the Apologue proper should be les 
perennial in its power, less im. 
mortal and infinite, than other 
branches of literary creation, |p 
the wider sense of the word, jn 
which all fiction is fable, its range is 
as lasting—nay, more so, than that 
of any other fashion of poetry. The 
narrative is the form of composi 
tion in which most of all humanity 
delights. It charms the humbles 
and the loftiest alike, and is as 
much to the purpose, and as suit- 
able to its hearers, from the lips of 
an old crone over the fire in a 
mud-hut, as from those of the 
sovereign poets to whom kings 
and princes are glad to listen, 
The tale goes everywhere, farther 
even than the song—though primi- 
tive art conjoined the two, and 
made the poet a bard or ministrel, 
as he still continues to be whenever 
passion overleaps the dull level of 
prose, and bursts into a rhythm of 
utterance which is half music. The 
Apologuist, however, has a less ex- 
tended ground to go upon. Tragic 
passion, or even strong emotion in 
its lighter shades, do not lend them- 
selves easily to his sharp and dis- 
tinct effects, his rapid conclusions, 
and the instantaneous character of 
his art. Those complications of 
purpose and sentiment which lend 
power to the drama, and interest 
to the fiction, are death to the 
fable. The heart and its workings 
are almost excluded from its sphere; 
and those intellectual qualities in 
us which are its chief subjects, 
are those which we share in com- 
mou with most of the inferior 
creatures, and are consequently 
rigid in their outlines and capable 
of little expansion. Those in- 
terests which centre in self, which 
sharpen the perceptions in respect 
to external danger, and make us 
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keen to observe everything that can. 


affect us with personal pleasure 
or inconvenience—those manifesta- 
tions of pride, vanity, self-confi- 
dence, which bird and beast par- 
take, or seem to partake; with men, 
form the ground upon which the 
fabulist is most at home, The 
sudden dilemmas in which he 
delights to place the actors in his 
brief drama, are almost entirely of a 
practical character, as indeed any 
moral capable of such sharp, keen, 
brief, and unhesitating identifica- 
tion must be. It follows from this 
that his art is lacking in that power 
of development which belongs to 
the larger sphere of story.. We 
have nothing to add to those 
trenchant little narratives so full of 
suggestiveness, so rapid in action. 
The humorous self-consolation of 
the fox who found the grapes sour 
which were out of his reach (al- 
though in itself one of the highest 
examples of the fable, and contain- 
ing the germs of a more subtle art) 
—the folly of the dog who snapped 
at the shadow of his bone, and thus 
lost both shadow and substance— 
or the invincible dull force beyond 
all argument, of that king of beasts 
who has made “the lion’s share” 
into a proverb,—are too perfect for 
anything but simple repetition. We 
cannot improve upon them, nor de- 
velop them; for those sides of the 
mind against which their wonderful 
satire is directed, are exactly as they 
were when A‘sop wrote, and any ad- 
dition to his rapid tale must be 
a disadvantage to it. The higher 
poetry is subject to no such limita- 
tions. We can go on for in- 
definite centuries ringing the 
changes upon such a story, for 
instance, as that of Alcestis, so 
full at once of passion and 
complication, shaping it according 
to our fashion, which is not the 
fashion of Euripides, expanding it 
or diJuting it as the case may be, 
VOL. CXV.—=-NO. DCC. 
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throwing an altered modern soul 
into it, with vast enlargement of the 
canvas, and many a doubt and 
question which did not occur to the 
Greek, without detracting in the 
smallest degree from the old poem, 
or harming its integrity, or insult- 
ing it by vain repetition. But the 
fable is rigid; its story once told 
is told forever. Notwithstanding our 
immense progress in morals, there 
is next to nothing in this didactie 
art, specially devoted to morals, 
which we can add to Aisop. Vanity 
still pictures itself under the shape 
of the jackdaw with his peacock 
plumes; and vain self-confidence 
has no better representative than 
the puffed-up frog who burst himself 
in his efforts to equal the bull. All 
these pictures are perfect, and will 
not bear meddling ; but the case is 
entirely different with poetry. Let 
us take, for instance, that same sto+ 
ry of Alcestis to which we have just 
referred : the modern mind remoulds 
that tale, as we have lately seen in 
Mr. Browning’s curious and inter- 
rupted version of it; for the reader 
of to-day is incapable of believing 
in a future of happiness for 
the wife who died for her husband, 
with that husband who was con+ 
tent to accept and permit her sacri- 
fice. The mere situation sets our 
imagination to work, and that 
which the Greek passed over as 
having nothing to do with the 
story, would be to us by far the 
most important part of it. But all 
this fine and ticklish ground is be 
yond the fable. Its conclusions are 
everlasting. The foxes and the dogs, 
and the lions and the wolves, have 
not developed any new faculties; 
and those points of human nature 
which they can best illustrate are as 
unchanged as they are. Everything 
(we are ready to say) which could 
be done in this art has been done 
already. Even La Fontaine, with a 
mind specially qualified that way, 
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and a language which is the tongue 
of antithesis, and loves nothing so 
much as an epigram, was constrained 
to repeat the stories of his great 
predecessor ; and who will venture 
in sober English, which has no such 
characteristic adaptation to the 
work, to repeat La Fontaine ? 

Lord Lytton, however, has not 
led us into any such difficulty. 
Though he begins by an encounter 
with the very Fox of Aisop, that 
traditionary animal which has been 
received on all hands as the supreme 
emblem of craft and courage and un- 
scrupulous ready wit, Reynard him- 
self, in his own proper person; yet 
he does not perpiex himself and his 
critic by any attempt to confine him- 
self within the old boundaries of 
f¥sop’s art. He is not by any means 
so intent upon his moral as a fabu- 
list ought to be ; nay, he occasionally 
allows his meaning to be carried 
away altogether into a rambling 
delta of melodious verse. Such de- 
fects would be simply ruinous to 
the Apologue properly so called ; 
but, on the other hand, if he some- 
times fails in correctness of art he 
makes us more than amends by 
breathing into the ancient strain those 
modern charms of gentle philosophy, 
of tender feeling, and that discur- 
sive reflectiveness and self-commun- 
ion which are the special intellectual 
features of this age. He weaves his 
story with a difference as poor 
Ophelia wore her rue. In _ the 
fable proper there is much good 
nature, but no ——— Even 
the poor little grasshopper, who 
has been singing all the summer, is 
pitied by nobody when the dark 
winter comes, for which the small 
prodigal has made no provision. A 
certain cynicism even is in the calm 
historical morality of the curt nar- 
tative, which is more concerned to 
point out our weaknesses than to 
suggest any cure for them. What it 
does best of all is to exhibit folly to 
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us—the folly of stupidity or the 
folly of cleverness, the one bein 
quite as marked and telling as the 
other; and we read with a certain 
sheepishness, as of culprits found 
out, not only convinced but con- 
victed, and feeling that the laugh 
in which we join is more or less a 
laugh against ourselves. Lord Lyt. 
ton, however, gives another tum 
altogether to the familiar strain, 
Even his Fox is sympathetic and 
friendly, and makes no attempt to 
take him in, as A€sop’s fox would 
assuredly have done, had his man- 
ners not been mended; and we re- 
cognise in almost every page the 
reflective, considerate, tender regard 
of an age much more advanced in 
life, so to speak, than the youthful 
age which we call antiquity, and 
which, in full exuberance of its 
fresh existence, had not yet learned 
to care for the “sober colouring” 
congenial to the “eye which has 
kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 
Altogether, the experiment thus 
made of conjoining old principles 
of art with the spirit and tendencies 
of the present moment is curious 
and interesting, and throws light 
on both sides of the question. The 


ampler tale, the gentler moral, the 
inclination to explain and trace the 
course of motive and impulse, in- 
stead of concentrating and con- 
densing all previous processes into 
one act, betray the modern with 


curious completeness. The diffuse 
light in the later picture throws up 
in bold relief the distinct form of 
the earlier art, which has not an 
unnecessary line about it, nor 4 
spark of feeling, nor a trace of 
thought, beyond the immediate re- 
quirements of its parable ; whereas 
it isthe very essence of fiction, as 
cultivated to-day, to linger, to 
muse, to reflect, to trace out into 
blue distance the vanishing lines of 
its landscape, and burden itself with 
a whole world of perspective. These 
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laws of general action were wholly 
unnecessary to primitive art. 

We are not sure that Lord Lyt- 
ton has not allowed himself a dan- 
gerous latitude in his choice of sub- 
jects. Some of those he has selected 
are scarcely, we fear, capable of this 
mode of treatment at all, and lose 
all the crispness and clearness of 
which, even in modern hands, the 
fable is still capable, by an over ab- 
stractness in the theme. For instance, 
itis hardly within the power of the 
imagination so to impersonate a “rain- 
pool,” as to be able to take a lively 
interest in its musings and misad- 
ventures, The strain upon our fancy 
is too great. We might understand 
a Naiad, disgusted with the mud 
in which she finds herself plunged, 
and the newts and frogs who share 
her refuge ; or we might perhaps, by 
a stretch of imagination, be able to 
take some interest in the one spark- 
ing raindrop, doomed to downfall 
from the soft beech-leaf, upon which 
it made a mimic sun, into the stag- 
nant water beneath ; but the pool 
is really beyond our sympathies, 
On the other hand, such a discussion 
as that which occurs in the fable 
intituled “ Who’s in the Right?” 
where the officers who posted a bat- 
tery, the gunners who fired the guns, 
the cannon themselves, the ball, 
the powder, and the match, all 
claim the honours of the victory, is 
too elaborate and protracted for the 
instantaneous effect which ought to 
be produced, though there is a good 
dramatic touch in the sudden failure 
of all these competing agents to 
accomplish anything at all, which 
is thus effectively dashed off— 


gun to the 


== pointed the 
mark. 

With an eager spark 

The ardent match, death’s nimbie adept, 
To the touch-hole leapt, 


And . . . went out in the dark. 
Not a groan, not a flame, from the great 
gun came, 
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Not a belch of smoke: unejected slept 

In his burthen’d gullet the sullen bullet : 

The captains were cursing, the gunners 
were grumbling, 

And, drop upon droplet, as down it came 
tumbling 

Merrily, mockingly, laughed the light 
Shower :-- 

‘Oh fools! lo, I sprinkle a silvery twinkle 

Of beads from my bosom, and where is 
your power ? 

Black dust of death, art thou melted quite 

Into a harmless unsavoury sop ? 

bet ~ your lightnings ? where is their 

ght? 

Quencht in a quagmire, slain by a slop! 

Your valorous thunders, voices of might ? 

Struck dumb by a dancing drop!’ ” 


This is fine, brief, sudden, and of 
truly fabulous rapidity of action, 
though we cannot say as much for 
the lengthened controversy of which 
it is the climax. 

Other fables we might point out 
in which the same largeness of 
design, and reflective rather than 
practical treatment spoil the story 
for its present purpose, or rather 
show its unsuitableness for such a 
purpose ; but it is more agreeable to 
turn to those in which the very 
want of adaptation in the subject 
lends a charming freshness, quaint- 
ness, and grace to the pretty, an- 
tique, loosely-fitting robes in which 
it has pleased the poet to clothe his 
tender modern conception. We 
cannot show this better than by 
directing the reader to the first 
fable in the book—called “ The 
Thistle;” in which—instead of 
beast and bird shrewdly resembling 
humanity, such as the old fabulist 
loved, we are instructed and de- 
lighted by means of the wild and 
prickly plant, everywhere cast out 
and rejected, shorn to the quick by 
every scythe, and grubbed out of 
every field into which he may hap- 
pen to drop. The self-communings 
of the “poor little vagabond this- 
tle” are charming—his courage, his 
patience, and cheery power of mak- 
ing the best of a bad business, go 
to the reader’s very heart, and will, 
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we predict, make many a gentle 
soul look kindly upon the veget- 
able intruder, hitherto tossed out 
with so little ceremony from field 
and garden, Asa fable, the Thistle 
is perhaps not the best specimen of 
Lord Lytton’s skill ; but as poetry 
it is delightful, as fresh as a May 
morning, and full of all the freedom 
of nature. We do not know where 
we have read anything more fresh, 
dainty, playful, and sweet than the 
mise en scene. 


‘*The green grass-blades aquiver 
With joy at the dawn of day 
(For the most inquisitive ever 
Of the flowers of the field are they) 
Lisp’d it low to their lazy 
eighbours that flat on the ground, 
Dandelion and daisy, 
Lay still in a slumber sound : 
But soon, as a ripple of shadow 
Runs over the whisperous wheat, 
The rumour ran over the meadow 
With its numberless fluttering feét : 
It was told by the water-cresses 
To the brooklet that, in and out 
Of his garrulous green recesses, 
For gossip was gadding about: 
And the brooklet, full of the matter, 
Spread it abroad with pride; 
But he stopp’d to gossip and chatter, 
And turn’d so often aside, 
That his news got there before him 
Ere his journey down was done ; 
And young leaves in the vale laugh’d 
o’er him 
‘We know it! THE sNow IS GONE!’ 


What are the tree-tops saying, swaying 
This way all together ? 
‘The winter is past! the south wind at 


last 
Is come, and the sunny weather!’ 
The trees! there is no mistaking them, 
For the trees they never mistake : 
And you may tell, by the way of the 
stem, 
What the way is, the wind doth take. 
So, if the tree-tops nod this way, 
It is the south wind that is come ; 
And, if to the other side nod they, 
Go, clothe ye warm, or bide at home! 
‘The flowers all know what the tree-tops 
say ; 
They are no more deaf than the trees 
are dumb. 
And a do not wait to hear it twice 
sai 
If the news be good; but, discreet and 
gay, 
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The sageked buds dance from their downy 
ed, 
With pursed-up mouth, and with 
ing head, i 
By many a dim grim winding way, 


The violets meet, and disport themselves, 
Under the trees, by tens and twelves, 
The timorous cowslips, one by one, 
Trembling, chilly, atiptoe stand 
On little hillocks and knolls alone; 
Watchful pickets, that wave a hand 
For signal sure that the snow is gone, 
Then around them call their com- 
rades all 
In a multitudinous, mirthful band; 
Till the field is so fill’’d with grass and 
flowers 
Tat, poe, with flashing footsteps, 


a 
The sweet, ficet, silvery April showers, 
They never can touch the earth, which 


is 
Cover’d all over with crocuses, 
And the clustering gleam of the but- 
tercup, 
And the blithe grass-blades that stand 
straight up 
And make themselves small, to leave 
room for all 
The nameless blossoms that nestle 
between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage 
green ; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 
Side by side in good order due; 
Arms straight down, and heads forward 
set, 
And saucily-pointed bayonet, 
Up the hillocks, and down again, 
The ay grass marches into the 
ain 
If ‘only. a light wind over the land 
Whisper the welcome word of com- 
mand.”’ 


Could any picture be more dewy, 
flowery, green—more waving and 
sparkling, more tender and musical, 
than this ripple of verse which 
gives us a kind of childish delight 
in the mere sound, like the first 
delicious surprise of a spring day! 
Into the midst of this legitimate 
gladness there comes suddenly the 
one atom of piteous discomfort 
necessary to awaken us to interest, 
in the shape of a homeless wanderer. 
This wanderer is no less a per- 
sonage than Scotland’s national 
and appropriate symbol—a plant 
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which has been seen in poetry be- 
fore, in verse written with a firmer 
hand, and where the outcast figures 
as no outcast, but a prince in pur- 
ple array— 


“ The rough bur-thistle spreading wide’ *” 
Amang the bearded bear, 

I turned the weederclips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear.”’ 


Very different, however, is the 
aspect in which the prickly and 
dangerous plant appears to Lord 
Lytton. He has no thought of the 
national importance and dignity of 
his poor protégé, whose troubles go 
to his heart. Here is how “the 
poor little vagabond” makes his 
first appearance, humble and much 
knocked about, yet with a heart 
for any fate. 


“Twas long after the grass and the 
flowers, one day, 
That there came straggling along the 
way 
A little traveller, somewhat late. 
Tired he was ; and down he sat 
In the ditch by the road where he tried 
to nestle 
Out of the dust 
heat. 
Poor little vagabond wayside Thistle ! 
In the ditch was his only safe retreat. 
Flung out of the field as soon as found 
there, 
And banish’d the garden, where should 
he stay? 
Wherever he roam’d, still Fortune frown’d 
there, 
And, wherever he settled, spurned him 
away. 


and the noontide 


From place to place, had he wandered 
long 
The weary 
thirst. 
Now here, in the ditch, for a while among 
The brambles hidden, he crouched; and 
first 
Wistfully eyed, on the other side, 
A fresh green meadow with flowerets 


high road, parcht with 


pied ; 
And then, with a pang, as he peep’d and 
pried, 
‘Oh, to rest there!’ he thought, and 
sigh’d.”” 


The wish is father to the thought : 
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after a while he makes up his mind 
to try the venture :— 


‘* Then the little Thistle atiptoe stood, 
All in a tremble, sharp yet shy. 
The vagabond’s conscience was not good. 
He had been so often a trespasser sly, 
He had been so often caught by the law, 
He had been so often beaten before : 
He was still so small: if a spade he saw 
He muttered a Paternoster o’er, 
And cowered. So, cautiously thrusting 
out 
Here a timorous leaf, there a tiny sprout, 
And then dropping a seed, and so wait- 
ing anon 
For a chance lift got from the wind— 
still on 
With a hope that the sun and the breeze 
might please 
To be helpful and kind—by degrees he 
frees 
And feels his way with a fluttering 
heart.”’ 


The adventurer is successful at 
lagt. Tattered and torn, he is able 
to reach the paradise of the sunny 
field, and, with an outburst of de- 
light at being done with tie road 
and rid of the ditch, falls asleep 
after his exertions, 


** At sunrise he woke: and he still 
was there, 
In the bright grass, breathing the 
balmy air. 
He stretch’d his limbs, and he shook off 
the dust, 
And he wash’d himself in the morn- 
ing dew ; 
And, opening his 
thrust 
A spruce little pair of leaflets new; 
And made for himself a fine white raff, 
About his neck to wear ; 
And pruned and polish’d his prickles 


pedlar’s pack, out- 


tough ; 
And put on a holiday air.” 


The reader will perceive that this 
charming current of verse is very 
unlike Asop. The wisdom is less, 
the warmth of kindly humanity is 
more; and we feel—which is the 
truest applause—that we never 
shall be able to look at a straggling 
vegetable vagabond again without a 
remorseful inclination to spare him 
for the sake of this ideal Thistle, 
who had so much to put up with, 
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and bore his troubles so bravely. 
The lesson is much sweeter than 
any the old fabulist had to tell, if 
it is possibly less profound, * 

It is perhaps in poems of this 
class, where nature, soft and sum- 
mery, holds the chief place, that 
Lord Lytton is most successful ; but 
there ave a few satirical sketches 
in the true Atsopian strain, though 
surrounded by an amplitude of de- 
tail to which previous fabulists 
have been strangers, in which some 
of the prevailing weaknesses of the 
day are very cleverly hit. Here, 
for instance, is the sad experience 
of a muscular Christian, a virtuous 
and laborious Ass, who is much 
vexed in his earnest mind by hear- 
ing some foolish outburst of rapture 
about the splendour of the sun con- 
joined with an unfeeling outcry 

ainst his own musical powers. 
“What senseless exaggeration,” he 
cries, “in this praise of the sun!” 
and finding a handy wagtail close 
by, who nods his head in assent, 
the sufferer unburdens himself. 
The sun can do nothing but shine, 
he declares, without discrimination, 
leaving marble gods and goddesses in 
gloom and darkness, while he gilds 
the commonest insects. 


“Ts that worthy work (now own!) ' 
For a star to whom it is given 
To saunter all day up and down, 
Staring about him, in heaven ? 
Look at me, little bird! I am far 
From comparing my humble powers 
With those of that profligate star. 
But, to perfect them, all the twelve 
rs 


hou 

I’ve a practical occupation. 
Without it I care not a whit 

. For brilliant imagination. 
And I value not genius or wit, 

' If it lacks the elaboration, 
The earnest moral tone, 
And genuine consecration 

; Of work—work, steadily done. 
*Tis with pride that I bear up and down 
Sacks of corn to the mill, 
And sacks of flour to the town. 
For, whilst useful to others, I still 
Feel that fairly and fully mine own 
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Is the honour on me conferr’d 
Of the right to be thus employ'd. 
’Tis a privilege, little bird, 
By the idle never enjoyed. 
Then, is it not hard, I ask, 

When my voice I raise 

In vigorous lays of praise, 

To celebrate Virtue’s task, 

And her days 

Well spent,—yon fools, who bask 

In the sun’s mere casual rays, 

All stop their ears with a cry, and fly 
My discourse at the very first minute, 
Nay, almost before I begin it, 

As if the devil were in it? 

Why do they do that, why ?”’ 


This is as entirely apt and to the 
point as a fable ought to be, and 
the solemnity of the earnest-minded 
Ass puts us in mind at once of 4 
great many people in the world—an 
extensive class which bulks largely 
enough, and makes noise enough to 
secure attention on their own merits, 
The satire is sharp but it is not un- 
kindly, and indeed when we contrast 
it with Lord Lytton’s more serious re- 
proof of another class equally well- 
known, though happily not so numer- 
ous, we feel that the poet has been 
kind to the earnest philosopher. In 
the fable called “ Ancients and Mod- 
erns” he reads a still more telling 
lesson to those lovers of the antique 
and worshippers of Greek, who are 
beginning to make themselves so 
much heard in the dilettante world. 
He tells how in a Roman vineyard 
there was found one day a “ statue, 
Greek and fine,” no other than 
the famous Laocoon —and_ how 
after beholding from a corner the 
enthusiasm over this marble of the 
curious crowd, a serpent gazing and 
crouching “ down in the wreck and 
rummage of the ground,” resolved 
to do something still better, and, 
carrying out its atnbitious idea, sud- 
denly sprang upon a marble wres- 
tler who stood by, and wound itself 
about his stony limbs, straining all 
its might to crush him, as the stone 
serpent crushed the writhing Lao- 
coon,—but, alas! with no success 
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whatever; “not one massive muscle 
shrank.” 


‘‘The mute mouth its marble smile com- 


ressed, : : 
Calm as before, ’twixt serious lips serene.’ 


The moral is pointed in fine and 
vigorous verse. 


“When the great gods, grown jealous of 
great men, 

Great vengeance take on human greatness ; 
when 

One grandeur to another, grander still, 

Succumbs; when the Divinity, whose will 

Goads man with agony, doth not disdain 

To beautify the expression of man’s pain; 

When he, who doth with equal power in- 
spire 

The harmonious strings of the delightful 
lyre 

And the fell serpent fangs of Tenedes, 

Is King Apollo; then, with loss on loss, 

Albeit the waves of blind Oblivion 

Wash out wide empires as they wander on, 

Tho’ slowly over temple, tower, and town, 

Grow green the grass of Lethe’s drowsy 
down, 

And the dull weed of dark Forgetfulness 

Round spotless statues its accurst caress 

Do che oe | wind, — yet this the gods 
vouchsafe : 

If from the deep men save one wandering 
waif 

Of wrecks that once immortal shapes have 
borne, 

Still of some grace divine not all forlorn 

Men’s lives are left. One fragment, if no 


more, 

Of those great forms great thoughts have 
filled of yore, 

Suffices beauty to reveal her will, 

Marr’d, murder’d, buried, but triumphant 
still! 


“ Well-meaning, but unwise, contortion- 


ists 

Of our well-meaning times, whose tragic 
twists 

Try modern nerves, appease your emulous 


rage 
On the limp substance of the living age, 
But touch not ye the antique marble. 
Chill 
To your embrace, and unresponsive still, 
Its firm long-frozen grain will foil for ever 
The feeble fierceness of your fangs’ endea- 
vour. 
For, O ambitious snakes! tho’ snakes you 


? 
You are not snakes of Tenedos : nor we 
Laocoons ; nor the wrath you represent 
The wrath of an Apollo. “Be content 
To writhe in elegiac ecstasies 
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Round subjects fitted to your strength and 
size. 
“— on fresh food. But seek no second 


easts 

From the old Sun-God’s long-since-perisht 

priests.”’ 

Lord Lytton would seem to hold 
a special brief against prigs: a point 
in which we feel ourselves in the 
most entire agreement with him. 
The solemn philosopher, wise in his 
own conceit, has, indeed, always 
been a favourite victim of the fabu- 
list; and as, perhaps, there never 
was a generation in which men put 
forth more splendid pretensions than 
this, so there are unbounded oppor- 
tunities for the satirist to whip this 
pet failing, which is so tempting 
and so easily identified. As a com- 
panion picture to the Ass with his 
“consecration of work,” and the 
Serpent with his simulated Greek, 
we have the Windmill, who claims 
to be the originator of the: wind. 
This whimsical conception is very 
cleverly carried out ; and its delight- 
ful disdain of the flour it grinds, and 
assumed power over the element 
which moves its senseless sails, is 
sublime. Like the other philosopher 
whose self-revelation we have ab 
ready quoted, this worthy addresses 
himself to a questioning bird, sol- 
emnly announcing his lofty and un- 
suspected powers. The Sparrow is 
pert and doubting, like many another 
questioner of the mind of greatness, 
He has not even that respect for 
the wind itself which he ought to 
have, notwithstanding his doleful 
experience of its power, as shown in 
the destruction of his nest. 
‘“‘T care not, I, if at home he’d stay, 
And not turn other folks out of their 

home,”’ 
says that saucy gamin among birds, 
smarting under the assault of the 
last hurricane, and with a mind 
divided between wonder and cor- 
tempt. 
‘¢ Said the Windmill, ‘ Learn whence the 
Wind doth come! 
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The wind, whose sublime and beneficent 
nature 

Thou fearest, foolish and feeble creature, 

Is the brave benefactor of earth and sky. 

But who is it giveth him motion ?—I.’ 


‘ A single stroke of my sturdy wing 

Startles him out of his slumbering ; 

A second speeds him away through space; 

And, fearing a third, he hurries _ 

Over earth and thro’ heaven eadlong 
hurled 

By the strength made mine for the good 
of the world.’ ” 


The Sparrow, as is natural, is 
somewhat bewildered by this as- 
sumption, and asks for some proof 
of the wonder. All is still, he ex- 
claims, and now is the moment to 
put this strength to proof; but the 
answer to this request is one which 
miracle-mongers in general, not less 
the sincere and deceived than the 
conscious deceiver, are very apt to 
i “ The moment is not come.” 


ive. 
The Seer replies :— 


‘¢ ¢ When the inner voice I hear in me, 
Prompt obedience I render to it. 


Thro’ all my ‘being, I know not how, ‘ 
But I feel the mystic impulse run, 
Which mingles my life (this much I 


now), 
With the life of the mighty world. 


A moment comes when my limbs are 
stirr’d 

By a signal they can alone divine. 

The voice is his, and the vision mine. 

Then all my being dilates, expands. 

With a shudder of joy I stretch my hands, 

And spread my wings. And my calm is 
gone, 

A passion, a frenzy, a rapture rare, 

Fills me with force for the work to be 


done. 
With the strength of a giant I beat the 


air; 

And forthwith ever I hear the wind 

That whistles, and shouts, and leaps 
behind, 

Striving to mount on my mighty wings, 

And drag me down. But fresh effort 
brings 

Fresh strength; till I feel, in the final 
rest 

By that effort bequeathed to my blissful 
breast, 

The placid and gracious certitude 


That I have fulfill’d my destin’d part 

In the work of the wondrous world; sub- 
dued ? 

My noble foe with a valorous heart ; 

And, in unison with the whole creation, 

May again subside into contemplation.’ ” 


It is not, however, only the philo- 
sopher who is subject to the remark 
and ridicule of our fabulist. Like 
his ancient prototype he has as true 
an eye for the folly of stupidity as 
for the folly of wisdom, and notes 
how pride and self-estimation find 
refuge in the meanest corners of the 
earth. It is perhaps too much the 
habit of ordinary Art to run a-muck 
against one class, whichever that may 
be ; whetker the noble and great who 
can be assailed at so many points, 
or the rude and miserable, whose 
defects are also broad enough to 
catch any passing eye. But true 
Fable spares no class, and Lord 
Lytton is impartial, as his craft de- 
mands. He is full of tender sym- 
pathy for the cheery little thistle of 
the field, working his way undis- 
mayed through labour and danger; 
but comes down like a tempest upon 
the miserable nettle of the dung- 
hill, which owes its foul existence 
to the shower of soapsuds from a 
neighbouring window, yet arro- 
gantly thanks Jove, the god of 
fable, for the admirable organisation 
of a world specially created for the 
happiness of nettles. One can 
divine the blatant demagogue in 
this bitter weed, who, when crushed 
by a sudden storm, abjures Jove al- 
together, and dies blaspheming that 
blind chance which rules the uni- 
verse without plan or purpose, or 
care for nettles. That every man is 
first in his own eyes, the object. of 
universal creation, the centre of the 
earth to his fond apprehension—is the 
lesson the poet reads us, The ass holds 
up his enforced journey from mill to 
town, from town to mill, as a grand 
voluntary offering of duty; the 
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windmill gives itself credit for set- 
ting the elements in motion; the 
very nettle, hated of all things, con- 
ceives itself the central point of crea- 
tion. The ancient fabulist would 
but laugh at the universal folly ; 
the modern has a certain moisture 
in his eyes. He is not all amused 
like sop, but partly. indignant, 
partly sorrowful, because always 
sympathetic. Nothing could more 
clearly show the difference between 
the old and the new. 

If, however, Lord Lytton is hard 
upon presumptuous Philosophy, he 
is very reverent of Genius, concern- 
ing which he propounds certain 
theories which are somewhat strange 
at the first glance. In the curious 


little poem called “ A Legend,” and 
in which we at first hoped to find a 
transcript of one of those droll con- 
junctions of wild imagination and 
matter-of-fact detail which are cur- 
rent among Italian peasants, and em- 
body various saintly adventures not 


known to the Bollandist fathers, 
we find a place assigned to Genius 
which is novel to us, and not quite 
agreeable to contemplate, though 
highly respectful in intention. St. 
Peter, going off apparently on a 
holiday, intrusts to St. Thomas the 
gate of heaven ; but in order to give 
that doubting personage some cer- 
tainty as to the persons to be ad- 
mitted there during the absence of 
the real gate-keeper, takes his 
brother saint upon a little expedi- 
tion into the world to point out to 
him who are about to die. Among the 
doomed, the greater portion are 
already in charge of “pert little 
sentinel imps, clad in the colours of 
hell,” with whom the saints have 
nothing to do. But there are three 
who specially attract their atten- 
dance—one of them being the correct 
type of Christian sufferer to be 
met with in all such legends, and 
for whom every heavenly felicity 
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waits as natural compensation for 
what he has suffered on earth. The 
second is a man of power and success, 
of whom Peter says derisively that 
he may be safely left to take care of 
himself. The third is seen stand- 
ing alone on the brow of a bill with 
a face so solemn, sweet, and saintly, 
that Thomas takes his admission for 
granted, and is deeply bewildered 
by the hesitation of the heavenly 
porter. “Must J not open the gate 
to him?” he cries. 


*« * No.’—‘ What, refuse him admittance ?’ 
‘ No.’—‘ In the name, then, of patience, 
What must I do, brother Saint?’ ”’ 


cries Thomas at his wit’s end; upon 
which the better-instructed saint 
gives him the following curious ex- 
position of the characteristics of 
Genius :— 


‘* Sic¢hingly Peter replied, 
‘Brother, the man will not come.’ 
‘ Ah,’ with a gesture of joy 
Thomas exclaim’d, ‘he will live ?” 


‘¢ * Brother, to-night he will die. 
Die, when yon sun shall have set, 
Die, and the life he hath lived, 
Beauteous and bright as the sun, 
Shall, with the sun, pass away. 
All hath that man in himself: 
All, and he knows what he hath: 
Knows it, and asks for no more. 
He is himself his reward.’ 


‘¢ ‘Nay, then, what is he, my Brother ? 
Name me that forehead, those eyes!’ 


“ Then did the holy Apostle 
Stretch, with a gesture fraternal, 
Forth to the man on the mountain 
Solemnly his right hand : 

Waving a mute benediction 
Whilst, in the ear of the Saint 
Who to him listen’d in wonder, 
Softly he whisper’d these words: 
Words which all Nature receiving 
Echo’d with answering thrills: 


‘¢ «That which hath all in itself, 
All without any condition, 

All without any restriction, 
What can it want or demand ? 
Having within it, and feeling, 
Comprehending, enjoying 

All things, nothing is left it, 
Nothing, to ask or to get. 
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** «Three men are called out of life. 
One shall be welcom’d above, 

One be lamented below. 

Pure was the life of the firs 

Potent the life of the second. 

Each was an effort rewarded : 

One its reward hath in Heaven, 
One its reward upon Earth, 


* ‘ Not so the life of the third. 
There is no effort in this, 
Therefore for this no reward. 


‘¢ ¢ Man, it was, named the creation. 
What was the name of it, think you, 
Ere man himself had a name ? 

Here is the Thought that created 
Finding itself in creation, 

Feeling and knowing itself, 

And in that knowledge rejoicing. 
GENIUS men call it on earth.’ ”’ 


This is strange doctrine, and we 
do not feel disposed to agree with 
the poet in this isolation, however 
sublime, of the possessor of that 
high inspiration which, we believe, 
the higher it is, is the more general- 
ly combined with all that is most 
simple, genial, and modest in nature. 
This self-absorbed, self - sufficing 
being is much more likely to be 
found among the intensely clever 
men who are conscious to the finger- 
tips of their own remarkableness, 
than in the finer nature which is 
much more liable to feel surprise 
that all men are not as gifted as 
itself, than at the fact that itself is 
so gifted. This is a question, how- 
ever, on which there is abundant 
room for difference of opinion, and 
upon which, probably, no two peo- 
ple were ever found quite to agree ; 
and this way of setting forth the 
grander theory of poetic exaltation 
1s entirely novel if somewhat un- 
comfortable for the possessors of 
that divine quality. If Genius is 
to be its own reward, it is unfortunate 
that it should be so little utilised 
here by its possessors in the way of 
making earth bearable—a practical 
aap ad which but few poets 
ave put into use. Lord Lytton 


repeats with a difference this ee. 
vated view of the position of genins 
in the somewhat lengthened ang 
over-serious episode of the “ 
and his Companions,” an imaging. 
tive effort too heavy for the light 
machinery of the fable. Here the 
eagle, the impersonation of Geni 
is set before us as on the whole feel. 
ing himself somewhat left out in the 
cold on the mountain-top of his ele 
vation and isolation, and sighing for 
a companion, who comes to him, 
to his intense surprise and ours, in 
the shape of an ambitious mole who 
has worked his way to the top of 
the hill with the sublime ambition 
of bettering himself and raising him- 
self as high 


“« As him the world so high doth praise 
For being born above the world.” 


The Mole expounds its meaning 
with delightful piquancy and solid 
power of reason, while his Majesty 
the Eagle listens with majestic won- 
der, yet toleration. 


“«* But what of that? the goal’s attained, 
And I, the sturdy child of toil, 

What birth denied by toil have gain’d, 
Tho’ born a bondsman to the soil. 


‘For, to be great, the great condition 
Is, I opine, a great position. 

And great as thine is now mine own, 
To those on whom we both look down. 


‘So be it mine (thine equal now), 
With thee to see what eagles see, 
With thee to know what eagles know, 

What eagles feel to feel with thee.’ ” 


The Eagle receives this speech, in 
which the mixture of energy and 
ambition with a stolid incapacity to 
comprehend the invincible differ 
ences of nature—which is character 
istic of many vulgar aspirants to 
fame—is so whimsically set forth, 
with a surprised seriousness which 
has no sense of humour to relieve 
it, but which much heightens to 
the reader the humour of the situa 
tion. 
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“Long while the eagle answered not. 
Long while 

His grave regard in mute perusal stray’d 

O’er those small weary limbs; whose pal- 

itation, 

Thé lingering trouble of their recent toil, 

And all their natural weakness still 
betray’d 

With gasp and pant. 
smile 

Grew as he gaz’d, and in his deep eyes 
stay’d. 

Was it compassion ? was it admiration ? 

Or aught between the two? At last, he said, 

‘So be it. I recognise thine aspiration ; 

Enjoy the life for which thou wast not 
made. 

Thou art notof my kind. But, being here, 

Receive ungrudged the guerdon of thy 
thrift. 

I give thee welcome with no stinted cheer. 

What nature hath denied thee as a gift, 

Seize, if thou can’st, as toil’s due recom- 
pense.’ ”’ 


A melancholy 


Whereupon the bird of Jove dis- 
courses the Mole with admirable 


gravity and a magnificent senten- 
tiousness through four or five pages 
of fine verse, displaying an absence 
of all perception of fun on the 
Eagle’s part, which we hope Lord 


Lytton does not mean us to take 
seriously as an intimation that 
humour is not a part of the develop- 
ment of genius. The Eagle, not 
very clear in perception, though 
boundless. in extent of vision, has, 
after this, another disappointed 
hope in the form of a butterfly> 
which is blown up to him by the 
wind, and in which delicate aspir- 
ant he hopes at last to find his 
wished-for companion. When, how- 
ever, this flimsy creature is whirled 
away again by the same wind that 
brought him, our genius wraps him- 
self in his greatness for consolation. 
“Feeble wings, blind eyes,” he 
says— 


“Pedant and sentimentalist, have done 
Their best to share the Poet’s ecstasies, 
And, at their best, they both have failed. 
The one 
Snores on the height. O’erwhelm’d the 
_ other lies, 
What may he trust ?” 


u 
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MORAL. 
His strength to be alone.’ 


This -is an uncomfortable moral ; 
poets, so far as we are aware, have 
shown themselves generally very 
gregarious animals indeed, quite dis- 
inclined to try in real life that experi- 
ment of loneliness, however they 
may dwell upon it in rhyme; and 
we object a little to the heavy 
grandeur of Lord Lytton’s supreme 
type of genius. It is more conven- 
tional than such a picture ought to 
be, coming from his hand. 

It would not be fair to Lord 
Lytton to pass over among so many 
brightly touched and charming pic- 
tures the few which he has put 
in in darker colours, with a capa- 
city for strong effect, and.a sugges- 
tion of power restrained, which im- 
press the reader more deeply if not 
so pleasantly as the lighter sketches, 
One of these is the lurid little episode 
called, “ Pain,” in which Satan, walk- 
ing about among the tortured in his 
burning home, hears one sigh of 
such exquisite suffering that it 
affects even his accustomed ear, and 
seeking out whence it came, finds a 
playful imp dropping rose-leaves 
upon the open wounds of a wretch 
beside him—a combination of sport 
and torture which makes the reader 
shiver. We do not quite follow the 
prince of evil in his jealousy of the 
sufferer who emulates his own 
superior wretchedness, but the ma- 
lice of the laughing little devil with 
his rose-petals is really powerful. So, 
too, is the force of the merciless, inhu- 
man, scientific craving which is put 
before us in the other parable called 
“Knowledge and Power,” where a 
man setting forth to find the North 
Pole is taken possession of, and drag- 
ged on to his death in the icy wilds by 
the magnet he carries, “ whose fine 
fretful tyranny” and hungry im- 
patience to reach the goal, contrast 
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with the feeble powers of the human 
creature who is its vassal and instru- 
ment ; when he sinks at last, ex- 
claiming, “ I can no more,” he is 
met by a howl of cruel indifference 
from his tyrant— 


‘¢¢ Thou can’st no more? farewell, 
Presumptuous impostor!’ pitiless 
The importunate voice cried; poisoning 
with this 
Supreme reproach its victim’s dying hour.” 


A similar but feebler effort is to be 
found in the fable called “ Question- 
able Consolation,” in which a poor 
unformed butterfly, wingless and 
powerless, takes a gleam of satis- 
faction from the fact of his supreme 
wretchednéss—the “grandeur of 
utter desolation,” in which he feels 
himself snperior to all the world, 
melancholy as the distinction is. 
“ Misery,” says the poet, and it is 


finely said— 


‘* Misery at her worst 
Hath one poor grace of tragic interest 
Proud Pleasure vainly envies at his best.” 


It would be easy to go on com- 
menting with much pleasure to our- 
selves upon the varieties of poetic 
conception in the book before us, 
but our limits are almost exhausted, 
and we have only space to instance 
two more of Lord Lytton’s fables— 
which we have selected for their 
poetic beauty rather than for their 
force as fables—and which we have 
providently kept to the last. One 
of them is the charming little poem 
entitled (not a very promising 
name) “ Conservation of Force,” 
in which the poet traces out the 
lineage of art, with a suggestiveness 
which charms the reader, finding 
in one picture an inspiration which 
conveyed to many others the first 
impulse of genius. The succession 
is most delicately and finely traced ; 
though what right this poem has to 
be called a fable, we are not at all 
clear upon. 
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‘*¢ A musician once, in the twilight time 

Musing sat by the instrument ; 

Whose keys knew how, with a kindre 

r chime, 

o interpret to him what his Typing: 

meant. 

Then a picture, the man had seen that day 

And, because of its colour or composition, 

Had, deep in the soul of him, borne away, 

Unmiss’d, from its place in the Exhibj- 
tion, 

Began to suffer a mystic change, 

And pass from the soul where its own lay 


pent 

On the wings of a melody wild and 
strange ; 

Which, as ’twere in a dream, his finger 
went 

Wandering after, over the keys ; 

Whose notes were thus scatter’d, and then 
again blent 

Till the twilight was fill’d with the music 
of these. 


But when, like a wind from a land un. 
<nown, 
That comes and goes with a will of its 


own 
The strain died out, and left, as it died, 
The throbbing si’ence unsatisfied, 
A friend of the player’s who, listening, 
sat 
In that twilight chamber beside him, 
ied 


crie 
With a sigh, ‘Continue!’ ‘ Continue 
what ? 


I have not been playing,’ the player re- 


plied, 
‘ But only thinking—ah, thinking ? nay, 
But rather dreaming all thought away 
About a picture I saw to-day.’ 
‘ Strange!’ said the other; ‘and whilst 
unto thee 
_I was listening, just ere thy music fainted, 
A poem impress’d itself on me, 
As clear as a picture freshly painted. 
Farewell, ere I lose it!’ Then home 
went he, 
And wrote the poem to which that strain 
Had changed itself in the poet’s brain. 


This poem another painter read ; 

And it haunted that other painter’s head, 
Till of it another picture he made; 
Which, like the first, was exhibited. 


When, after many a year was past, 
Those pictures twain were uphung at last 
Side by side on the self-same wall 

Of the same museum, they did not fall 
Into the arms of each other, the one 
Crying ‘ My father!’ the other ‘ Myson!’ 
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Tho’ in line direct was their filiation. 
But, like two athletes, they struggled and 
fought 
inst each other without cessation. 
And men, taking part in the contest, 
brought } - 
Daily, to deepen it, fresh contestation. 
Critic and craftsman, with praise or blame, 
Choosing their side in the battle, became, 
These the passionate partisans 
Of the style of the earlier master; those 
Of the style of the latter; until two clans 
Of disciples, two schools of art, arose, 
Which, in turn, put forth for the world’s 
applause 
Masterpieces of different kinds ; 
The unlike effects of a single cause, 
One force transmitted through 
minds. 


many 


For, though none of the critics of this 
was aware, 

And not even the craftsmen the secret 
knew, 

Yet all these pictures the offspring were 

Of a single picture—the first of the two.” 


The last we shall quote is the 
jewel of the collection—the beauti- 
ful, tender, and melancholy strain 
which Lord Lytton calls “ ‘The Blue 
Mountains; or the Far,” and which 
embodies one of those intimate and 
touching self-delusions which are 
far too distinctively human to be 
expounded by bird, or beast, or 
inanimate thing. Nothing but the 
heart of man can divine that charm 
of the unattained which takes colour, 
atmosphere, and loveliness from the 
longing eyes that gaze upon it from 
far off, but which dissipates as the 
far becomes near, and cannot sup- 
port the touch of reality. The light 
that never was on sea or shore—the 
vision splendid which tinges every- 
thing far enough out of our reach 
and experience to remain divine, are 
here set forth under a new image. 
The visionary of Lord Lytton’s poem 
is“a man of little note, who lived 
on little means,” but who had one 
great consolation in his life of 
obscurity. 


“A man, he was, of humble birth and 
mind, 
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His life was lowly, small was his estate. 
Yet was there ever a human life confined 
In bounds so narrow by ungenerous fate, 
But it had in it something far and strange ? 
This man, from youth to age, had lived 
and grown 
In a great longing for a far blue range 
Of hills that hovered o’er his native 
town. 
Ne’er had his footsteps climb’d those 
mountains blue, 
But half bis life, and all his thoughts 
dwelt there. 

He was a man beyond himself. They drew 
His being out of him, and made it fair. 
For wheresoe’ er his gaze around him rov’d, 

There were those beautiful blue hills. 
And he, 
Who lived, not in himself, but them,, so 
loved 
And so revered them, that they ceased to 
be 
To him mere hills, mere human feet may 
wend. 
Their azure summits, to his longing view, 
Were features of a dear though distant 
friend, 
In kingly coronal and mantle blue. 


*€ And ‘Oh,’ he mused, ‘full sure am I 

Those mountains feel, in silent joy, 

The love my gaze doth give them. They 

Seek it, indeed, with signs all day ; 

Down drawing o’er their shoulders fair, 

This way and that, soft veils of air, 

And colours, never twice the same, 

Woven of wind, and dew, and flame, 

And strange cloud-shadows and slant 
showers.’ ”’ 


These mountains are his comfort 
through all the dreariness of life. 
They “ wrap his soul in their robe 
of blue.” They do him good solely 
by being there. He lives in a per- 
petual dependence upon them for 
all his better life; watching the 
dramas of light and shade that go 
on continually upon their heights, 
and the fogs and the mist, the sweep- 
ing showers of rain, the lightning- 
strokes and the thunder-claps which 
give emphatic utterance to them, 
when the softer language of colour 
and haze and dew has been ex- 
hausted. In short, he lives by their 
help, finding in them poetry and 
sweetness enough to keep his soul 
alive, and trying only, if that might 
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be, that once in his existence he 
might get among them to give them 
his tribute of gratitude. Fate at 
last gives the longing mountain- 
worshipper his wish. He falls, in 
a time of revolution, into disgrace 
with the special petty royalty of his 
native town, asmen so visionary are 
apt to do, and is banished to a spot 
among his beloved mountains. With 
a joy which takes away all the bit- 
terness of banishment, he sets out 
upon his journey towards the hills 
he loves, promising himself ere the 
cock-crow on the morning after his 
arrival, to salute, close at hand, his 
old friends. 


**So, at dawn, he arose with the rising 


sun, 

And forth, as blithe as a bird, went he. 

At first he was puzzled and pain’d, to find 

All around him a field which appear'd to be 

Just like the fields he had left behind; 

A little meadow of grass, hemm’d round 

With many a little hillock and mound, 

— hinder’d his sight from ranging 

‘ar. 

‘But soon are these small hills climb’d,’ he 
thought, 

‘ And behind them, doubtless, the blue ones 


are 
Where, sportively hiding, they wished to 
be caught.’ 


“‘Then he mounted the hillocks that rose 
close by, 

And thence, indeed, he beheld once more 

The old blue hills. But they were not 


nigh ; 
They were far, far, far away, as before. 


7S ae Y he mused, ‘yet I travell’d all 
ay: 

Ay, and more than the half 0’ the night, 
too, post! 

And all my life I have heard folks say 

That the blue hills are but a day, at most, 

From my native town. Did they err, I 
wonder ” 

Then, he ask’d of a traveller passing by, 

‘Pray, sir, what is that country yonder ? 

There where the hills are so blue and high.’ 

And, when the traveller had told him the 
name 

Of the place where the blue hills now were 
seen, 

Alas, poor man ! ’twas the very same 


Where, till then, he had all his life long 
been: 

The country about his native town— 

His birthplace—whence he had just been 
banish’d. 

The blue hills there he had never known, 

And the blue hills here, which he loyeg 
had vanish’ d. , 


***And have I been living, then, all this 
while 
In @ blue land—really and truly blue? 
The exile sigh’d with a sorrowful smile, 
‘And never dream’d of it? Can it be 
true ? 
Never dream’d of it! All seem’d grey,! 
Or dusty white, with a patch or two 
Of lean green grass, or raw red clay, 
To enliven the rest. But blue? 
blue? . . blue?’ ” 


This touching climax is exquisite 
in pathetic surprise, though the read- 
er has foreseen all along how the 
man’s passion for these unrespon- 
sive heights must end, Yet we 
keep hoping with the pilgrim as 
he toils along, and feel the shock 
with him when he finds that it is 
no reality, but only a distance that 
he has loved; no true thing, but a 
mere vision and longing made alive 
by fancy. Poor wanderer! still ban- 
ished from the blue spheres of hap- 
piness, and doomed to banishment, 
not by king or kaiser, but by nature, 
more severe than any government. 
As he stands stupefied in this sud- 
den trance of wonder and disap- 
pointment, there comes to him from 
the clouds which float over that 
blue land which is his own grey 
town a soft song of explanation. 
The “low and level” disappear, the 
“ aloof and the lofty ” alone remain ; 
that which we possess dwindles into 
nothing, that which we long for 
keeps our souls alive, So runs the 
strain; and the visionary accepts it 
as he is forced to do with a sense of 
loss far bitterer than that of banish- 
ment. 


‘* All this in his much-loved mountain 


ongue, 
The man’s heart, hearing it, understood, 
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and he thought of the old old days so 
oung ! 

But he spake not: only let fall a flood 

Of passionate notes of admiration, 

Over his wan cheek silently sweeping. 

As when in their sorrow and desolation 

At the death of the summer the hills 
are Weeping. 


“Then the folk about him who knew not 


a 
Of that mountain language, shook the 


head. 

‘How he taketh his sentence to heart!’ 
each thought, 

And ‘Courage! the times must mend,’ 
they said.” 


We could not better show the 
difference between the old art which 
Lord Lytton has taken up, and the 
principles of other and newer art 
with which the thoughts cf a man 
of this age are naturally toned, 
than by concluding our remarks 
upon his book with this charming 
and tender story, in which the most 
etherial side of heart and mind take 
the place of those grosser qualities 
familiar to the old fabulist, and a 
shadowy background full of flitting 
mist and cloud, and visionary vapours, 
is substituted for the poetical black 
board, the emphatic chalk or paint 
with which the broad effects of old 
are thrown in suddenly. sop knew 
nothing about this soul’s longing ; 
neither, we fear, did La Fontaine. 
They tell us better than Lord Lyt- 
ton can how Reynard schemes and 
frames his tricks, and how the wolf 
picks his subtle quarrel with the 
lamb; but when we rise into higher 
regions, the polite Frenchman and 
the caustic Greek are equally out of 
court; they have nothing to say on 
such dreamy subjects. Those di- 
vine sighings which are beyond 
solace on earth, and which by 
very dint of dissatisfaction prove 
our higher being, are in reality 
the best and most distinctively 
human features of our nature. 
Those qualities which we possess in 
common with the lower creatures 
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have their own place and import- 
ance in life, and are much more 
easily identified and exhibited sa- 
tirically or humorously; but the 
others occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion of a totally different kind ; they 
lie between us and a region not 
lower but loftier than ourselves. 
No proof is possible of these long- 
ings, so evanescent yet so everlast- 
ing, which have haunted the hearts 
of men ever since human records be- 
gan. What are those blue hills to 
us that we should sigh for them ? 
Why should the distance recede 
before us, and elude us, and remain 
for ever unattainable? Or what 
does it matter to a reasonable being 
where the flying Vapour which takes 
colour from his eyes alone should 
find its resting place, there or here? 
These are questions to which it is 
impossible to give any answer. We 
are perfectly aware that the distant 
blue upon which we gaze with long- 
ing eyes is of all things the most 
intangible, is indeed a mere optical 
delusion, if you please, a trick of our 
imperfect vision, a nothing, meaning 
nothing; and yet how true it is 
that the eye, which can never be 
satisfied with seeing, goes forth to 
it; and the heart. “Oh for the 
wings of a dove,” says the Psalmist 
—for why? To attain that which 
we can never attain so long as the 
globe confines us; to be where we 


‘may never be; to reach the un- 


known, the unfathomable, the far 
away—this is the deepest essence of 
human sentiment; it is something 
beyond thinking, beyond reason, 
and which one touch of fact dispels 
like the dream it is. But what is 
there in life so profound and 80 
tender as this dream, so completely 
pervading the very atmosphere in 
which all gentler souls breathe and 
have their being? Which of us 
needs to be told in words how the 
earth and sky darken, and how 





266 Postscript.— The 
loss and emptiness fill the world, in 
proportion as the flying distance 
fades, and the greyness of certainty 
—" that etherial blue ? 

e who can embody this finest 
and most spiritual of human senti- 
ments in verse so melodious and 
clear, and write the story for us 
with a pathetic simplicity befitting 
such a subject, hassoared far beyond 
the region of fable. This is pure 
poetry, and poetry of the highest 

ind. It is indeed, under the 
form of the Apologue, a victory 
over Apologue, and all other arts 
that deal most chiefly with man’s 
lower intellectual endowments and 
passions. Shrewd power of thought, 
and practical sagacity, and ferocious 
animal instinct, with all their at- 
tendant train of comic and ludicrous 
self-deceptions; the wiles of the weak, 
and the stupid strength of mere 
force, which is sometimes baffled 
by those wiles, and sometimes in 
brutal impassibility triumphs over 
them; the follies of  self-confi- 
dence, the schemes of self-interest, 
the tricks which man plays before 
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high heaven,—everything, in short, 
that gives power to the lowe 
delineations of external life, stand 
down upon a lower level, and are 
at once discountenanced and shom 
of their importance by one glance 
of the ineffable, the unreal, if you 
will, the higher atmosphere — in 
which only the poet dare lift his 
voice, and in which that dumb poet, 
the heart, finds its natural air and 
breath. We can give no higher 
praise to Lord Lytton than to say 
that this, the highest note which he 
has yet attempted, is at the same time 
the truest. Itrings soft and sweet 
into the shadowy blue to which ow 
longings go out, and our eyes tum, 
with desires which are never to be 
satisfied, yet which we would not 
give up for the best of earthly pos 
sessions. We thank him more for 
this song of the etherial distance, 
than if he had naturalised the fox 
of Asop a hundred times over, and 
built for him the beautifulest map- 
sion—or shall we say, hollowed out 
the roomiest earth ?—that ever was 
seen by mortal eyes. 





POSTSCRIPT.—THE POLITICAL SURPRISE. 


Waite we are passing through the 
press, comes the sudden intelligence 
that Ministers decline to meet again 
the Parliament that was summoned 
in 1868, and have decided on try- 
ing their fortune in a new House 


of Commons. On this decision we 
congratulate the country, which will 
have now the opportunity of renew- 
ing or cancelling the vote of confi- 
dence which it recorded at the last 
general election. How the people 
will answer tlie appeal made to them 
we have very little doubt; but, what- 
ever the result may be, it was and 
is altogether to be desired that an 
expression of the general sentiment 
should again be evoked. The man- 


ner in which affairs have been con- 
ducted has given ground for appre- 
hending that a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and indignation pervades the 
three kingdoms; and the elections 
made, when accidental vacancies 
have occurred in the House of Com- 
mons, have strongly corroborated 
the opinion that such a feeling ex 
ists. The belief that the people's 
representatives no longer reflec 

truly the people’s opinions and de 
sires, at once paralysed the Gover- 
ment, furnished the Opposition with 
a keen and ready weapon of attack, 
and politically unsettled the whole 
community. The time and manner 
of the dissolution forbid us to infer 
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that considerations such as we have 
stated influenced the Cabinet in re- 
commending it ; but whatever their 
motives, we do not object to the 
step except in this, that it ougbt to 
have been taken months ago, and so 
saved Parliament and the country 
from the confusion and delay in 
ublic and private business which 
must result from the sudden dis- 
missal of a House of Commons on 
the eve of assembling for the “ de- 
spatch of business.” 

Only last month, in an article 
beaded “ The New Year’s Political 
Aspect,” we set forth our conviction 
that the Ministry was being sorely 
tried, not only by external distrust, 
but by internal dissension. “ Will 
Mr. Bright,” we wrote, “be able to 
keep them (the Dissenters) loyal to 
the Ministry under such circum- 
stances, or may we expect to hear 
that they have once more turned 
and rebélled against it? However 
time may answer this question, 
it is next to certain, from the 
changes of men and the changes 
of purpose, that it has been a 
work of the greatest difficulty to 
keep the Ministerial machine at 
work at all; and we shall not be 
astonished if disruptions show 
themselves openly before long.” 
Weil, the manifestation of the dis- 
ruption has not tarried. The con- 
tentions are so hot that appearances 
even can no longer be preserved ; 
and, as often and often has been 
the case before, a popular verdict 
has been sought, not out of defer- 
ence to popular interests or inclina- 
tions, but to terminate the divisions 
of the Cabinet, even though it 
should do so by calling the Opposi- 
tion to power. The electors have 
been approached with a bad grace, 
but it is quite time that they should 
come upon the scene. 

Besides the notice of the dis- 
solution, we have Mr. Gladstone’s 
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address to the electors of Green- 
wich, a document in many ways 
remarkable. It is even more wordy 
and involved in expression than 
what we are accustomed to in ad- 
dresses proceeding from that quarter. 
He had apparently no time to be 
brief or elaborate,otherwise this docu- 
ment would not so plainly have borne 
witness to cruel bruises recently 
inflicted, to rebellions of subordi- 
nates, to a present sense of failure 
Irritability and whining constitute 
the Premier’s pathos, and, so inter- 
preted, his utterances are truly pa- 
thetic : he is cruelly disappointed ; 
of that there can be no doubt. 

Mr. Gladstone is silent as to the 
point on which the electors of Green- 
wich and of the whole nation might 
reasonably have been expected to 
desire information—namely, why a 
Government, with a majority of from 
sixty to seventy in the House of 
Commons, feels itself so weak and 
helpless, that it is constrained, as a 
last shift, to call a new Parliament. 
Well, we can guess well enough ; 
and perhaps it was hardly pos- 
sible for him to tell out his whole 
distress and failure. That he has 
completely broken up the splen- 
did majority returned to him in 
1868, there is no denying ; and yet 
here he is in the midst of the wreck, | 
with fragments floating about him 
still numerous enough and strong 
enough to be effective under an 
able leader—here he is crying de 
profundis to the people to give him 
another majority, because the large 
one which they formerly gave him 
has got beyond his control. It is 
like sending round the hat ‘of a 
guilty pointsman after a fearful acci- 
dent, with an intimation that any 
trifle which the maimed passengers 
may be pleased to subscribe he will 
get for himself. But perhaps in 
Mr. Gladstone’s case the impudence 
is only assumed to give a colour to 
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the real petition to the people to 
give the coup-de-grace and put him 
out of his misery ! 

We must, however, deal with the 
document as a veritable bid for pro- 
longed office. _ Its financial promises, 
which are evidently the cream of the 
benefits offered, include repeal of the 
Income-tax, and we know not what 
other reliefs to the tax-payer, to be 
compensated by a largely increased 
produce of existing taxes, and a ju- 
dicious imposition of other taxes not 
specified (perhaps a match-tax, and 
some others equally ingenious). 
All that we have to say about 
these reductions is, that, if they 
are practicable (as they very 
likely are), they can be carried 
out by other Ministers quite 
as effectually as by Mr. Gladstone. 
And, as a good reason why other 
Ministers should be preferred, the 
people will remember the unre- 
deemed promises of 1868 with re- 
gard to expenditure. “I do not 
deny,” says the right honourable 
gentleman, “ that we charged our 
predecessors with improvidence in 
the stewardship of the public funds.” 
Certainly there is no use in denying 
it ; but how the admission is to in- 
cline the people to further confidence 
in those who make it, one is at a 
loss to conceive! Of a variety of 
other subjects named by Mr. Glad- 
stone as likely to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Legislature this year, it 
may likewise be said that they can 
be attended to without his aid as 
well as with it. His mention of the 
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miserable Black War is little more 
than a peccavi, and a promise that, if 
he should be only kept in place, he 
will get out of the contest with all 
speed—lay it to heart as a warnin 
—and never, never, never, &c. We 
need hardly comment on this, 

One little evidence that the ad- 
dress was thrown off without much 
premeditation, is the comical insin- 
uation of a confederacy of the Oppo- 
sition with his late allies the Romish 
priests. This, we are afraid, indi- 
cates both ill-temper and hasty writ- 
ing. Would Mr. Gladstone seriously 
ask the country to believe that the 
Conservatives meditate the introduc- 
tion of a Gagging Bill ? 

For our own party, they do not 
need from us an exhortation to be 
of good cheer ; but they may profit 
possibly by a reminder that they 
are now’ but buckling on their ar- 
mour, not taking it off. The fight 
has yet to be fought ; and much as 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
have done to further our ends, we 
have still a good deal to do for our- 
selves. Let us contest every seat. 
Let us spare no pains of organisa- 
tion or of individual exertion. The 
enemy is unfeebled, broken, desper- 
ate. It rests with ourselves whether 
we will complete his discomfiture, 
and wrest the guidance of the State 
from his hands. The period is at 
an end wherein it was our duty to 
“work and wait.” ‘We must be up 
and doing now. And, God willing, 
if we work bravely, we shall not 
have to wait long. 








